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ON THE 


1 


* 
D f 
7 
* 
7 
4 
* 


GEORGE GORDON, Efquire, 


COMMONLY CALLED 


* 
4 5 
£44) 


LORD GEORGE GORDON, 


r 
Court of King's Bench, WESTMINST ER; 


Right Hon. WILLIAM, EARL of MANSFIELD, Lord Chief Juſtice, 
EDWARD WILLES, Egg. 

Sir WILLIAM HENRY ASHURST, Knt. 
Sir FRANCIS BULLER, Ent. 


8 


On MONDAY and TUESDAY, February the th and 6th, 1781. 


CAREFULLY COMPILED FROM THE SHORT-HAND WRITING OF 
4 


N 1 
f 
* 


M. WILLIAM BLANCHA4A kat 


AND REVISED BY THE SEVERAL COUNSEL CONCERNED. 


* 


„ 1 + 


PRINTED Fox 1 EDITOR: = 
Sold by M. HARR180N, No. 2, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; Mr. BLANCHARD, No. 4, Dean Street, 2 4 

| Fetter Lane; Mr. BAL DpWIN, Pater Nefter Row; Mr. RonBson, New Bond Street; e 
and all the BooXK$ELLERS in London and Weſtminfler. 
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Page 15, col. 1, line 32, for “ Col. Miles, Lord George, and myielf,“ 
read Col. Miles. with Lord George, and he was, &e.” 
Ibid. col. 2, line 33, for“ Mr. Lane that,” - read Mr. Lind; they had. 


Page 18, col, 1, line 7 from the bottom, for to, —read from. 
Prge 23, col. 1, line 12, for Priſon, read Priſoner. 


Tbid, line 8 from the bottom, for Bread. ſtreet, — read Broad-/irger. 


Weſtminſte 


PROCEEDINGS at 
ON THE 


| 


tA 


O 


A 3 
4 


5 


GEORGE GORDON, Eſquire, 


Commonly called Lox D GEORGE GoRDoN, 


ww ATE TRENT WH 


On MONDAY and TUESDAY, February the «th and 6th, 1781. 


LIS T of the JURY: 


THOMAS COLLINS, of Berner's Street, Eſq. 
HENRY HASTINGS, of Queen Anne Street, Eſq. 
EDWARD HULSE, of Harley Street, Eſq. 
EDWARD POMEFRET, of New North Street, Eſq. 
GEDALIAH GATFIELD, of Hackney, Eſq. 
JOSEPH PICKLES, of Homerton, Eſq. 
EDWARD G-RDON, of Bromley, Elq. 
'MARMADUKtE PEACOCK, of Hackney, Eſq. 

FRANCIS DEGON, of Hammerſmith, Eſq. ; 
SIMON LE SAGE, of Hammerſmith, Eſq. 
ROBERT ARMITAGE, of Kenſington, Eſq. 
JOHN RIX, of Whitechapel, Eſq. | 


— 


IN DICTME NT. 


Miduleſex. F i \ HE Jurors for our Lord the King, 


upon their oath, preſent, That George 

Gordon, late of the pariſh of St. Mary 

le Bone, otherwiſe Marybone, in the county of Middleſex, 
Eſq. commonly called Lord George Gordon, being a ſubject 
of our ſaid Sovereign Lord George the Third, by the grace of 
God of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of 
the Faith, &c. not having the fear of God before his eyes, nor 
weighing the duty of his allegiance, but being moved and ſe- 
duced by the inſtigation of the devil, and entirely withdrawing 
the love and true and due obedience, which every ſubject of our 


ſaid Sovereign Lord the King ſhould, and of right ought to 
bear towards our ſaid preſent Sovereign Lord the King, and 
wickedly deviſing, and intending to diſturb the peace and pub- 
* he tranquillity of this kingdom, on the ſecond day of June, in 


the twentieth year 


of the reign of our ſaid Sovereign Lord the 
now King, 


at the pariſh of St. Margaret, within the liberty of 
r, 1n the faid county of Middleſex, unlawfully, ma- 


liciouſly, and traiterouſly, did compaſs; imagine, and intend to 
F | 


raife and levy war, inſurrection, and rebellion, againſt our ſaid 
Lord the King, within this kingdom of Great Britain, and to 

fulfil and to bring to effect the ſaid traiterous compaſſings, ima- 
ginations, and intentions, of him the ſaid George Gordon, he 
the ſaid George Gordon afterwards (that is to ſay) on the 
ſaid ſecond day of June, in the twentieth year aforeſaid, with 
force and arms, &c. at the ſaid pariſh of St. Margaret, within 
the liberty of Weſtminſter, in the ſaid county of Middleſex, 
with a great multitude of perſons, whoſe names are at preſent 
unknown to the jurors aforeſaid, to a great number, to wit, to 
the number of five hundred perſons and upwards, armed and 
arrayed in a warlike manner; that is to ſay, with colours fly- 


ing, and with ſwords, clubs, bludgeons, ſtaves, and other wea- 


pons, as well offenſive as defenſive, being then and there un- 
lawfully, maliciouſly, and traiterouſly aſſembled and gathered 
together, againſt our ſaid preſent Sovereign Lord the King; 


| moſt wickedly, maliciouſly, and traiterouſly did ordain, prepare, 


and levy public war againſt our ſaid Lord the King, his ſupreme 
and undoubted Lord, contrary to the duty of his allegiance, 
againft the peace of our faid Lord the King, his crown and 
dignity, and alſo againſt the form of the ſtatute in ſuch caſe 
made and provided. And the Jurors aforefaid, upon their oath 
aforeſaid, further preſent, That the ſaid George Gordon, 
being a ſubje& of our Sovereign Lord George the Third, by 
the grace of God of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith, &c. not having the fear of God before 
his eyes, but being moved and ſeduced by the inſtigation of the 
devil, and entirely withdrawing the love and true and due 
obedience, which every ſubject of our ſaid Sovereign Lord 
the King ſhould, and of right ought to bear towards our faid 
preſent Sovereign Lord the King, and wickedly deviſing, and 
intending to diſturb the peace and public tranquillity of the ſaid 
kingdom, afterwards, to wit, on the ſaid ſecond day of June, 
in the twentieth year of the reign of our ſaid Sovereign the now | 
King, and on divers other days and times, between that day | 
and the tenth day of the fame month of June, at the ſaid Pariſhi | 
of St. Margaret, within the liberty of Weſtminſter, in the ſaid | 
county of Middleſex, unlawfully, maliciouſly, and traiterouſſy, 
did compaſs, imagine, and intend to raiſe and levy war, infurs 
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rection, and rebellion, againſt our ſaid Lord the King, within ſon of the Popiſh Religion, keeping a ſchool, or educating 
the kingdom of Great Britain, and to fulfil and bring to ef- | youth, was liable to the ſame puniſhment. And, by another part 
fect the faid laſt>mentioned traiterous compiſfings, imagina- A the att, the eſtates coming iq Roman Catholics, by deſcent, 
tions, and intentions of him the ſaid George Gordon, he the deviſe, or limitation, from their anceſtors, parents, or others, 
ſaid George Gordon, on the ſaid ſecond day of June, in the Hg mo ve 4 by them immediately and directly, unleſs 
twentieth year aforeſaid, and on divers other days and times, 1 . N 5 | q LT 
between that day and the tenth day of the ſame month of June, gn - Eb : 4 ORE 
an Kc. ar Fwy fs bund of , Wea diately over to the next of kin, being Proteſtants, leaving 


force 3 b N a 0 et, them and their families to ſtarve. There was h 5 
within the liberty of Weſtminſter, in the ſaid county of Mid- reſpecting eſtates too, which made 5 8 
dleſex, with a great multitude of perſons, whoſe names are at them by purchaſe, from any perſon whatſpever. This act of 


preſent unknown to the jurors aforeſaid, to a great number; | Parliament, containing; ſuch ſevere penalties and puniſhments, 
to wit, to the number of five hundred perſons, armed and ar- could only be juſtified, as I conceive, by the neceſſity of the 
rayed in a warlike manner, that is to ſay, with colours flying, caſe, the ſalvation of the State, and of our religion ; for 
and with ſwards, clubs, bludgeons, ſtaves, and other weapons, * the ve of ſeverity, to puniſh men who are ſerving 
as well offenſive as defenſive, being then and there unlawfully, | yeah e's Aa 7 ge. 58 of wry _ _ 
maliciouſly, and traiterouſly aſſembled and gathered together, dergo a 5 3 9 eee 5 
againſt our ſaid preſent Sovereign Lord the King, moſt wick- P , 


18 ; : a the ſociety of the worſt and moſt profligate part of mankind. 
edly, maliciduſly, and rraiterouſly, dig ordain, prepare, and The other part of the act was e e e which deprives 
levy public war, againſt our ſaid Lord the King, his ſupreme a man of his bircth-xgight and inheritance; One can ſtarce 


and undoubted Lord, contrary to the duty of his allegiance, ſuppoſe acts of ſuch ſeverity to be juſtified by any thing bũt 
againſt the peace of our ſaid Lord the King, his crown and dig- abſolute neceſſity. The hiſtory of the times don't furniſh any 
nity, and alſo againſt the form of the ſtatute in ſuch caſe made ground of neceſſity, or any apology for the att. We have an 
and provided. | | account of it by a vxry learned perioq of that time, a member of 
Parliament, Biſhop Burnet. It was the effect of party faction 
againſt the Court, It was brought into the Houſe, in order 
that the Court party might reject the bill, and that they might 
f an odium upon them for that meaſure. Thoſe who? brought 
0 - in that bilLdid not wiſh, or mean it to. paſs; but-they were dil- 
Mr. NORTON opened the Indictment. appointed in their views, for the Court gave no oppoſition to it. 


U 


. | : The party wiſhed to drop it; and Biſhop Burner ſays, they added 
. May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, and you Gentlemen of the | very ſevere and unreaſonable clauſes to the bill, and ſent it up 
Jury, | to the Houſe of Lords, in hopes that Houſe would reject it. 


THE noble priſoner at the bar, George Gordon, Eſq. com- In that they were allo diſappointed, for it paſſed the Houſe of 
monly called Lord George Gordon, ſtands indicted for High Lords. The paſſing that bill, with thoſe ſevere penalties and pu- 
Treaſon, in intending to levy war againſt his preſent Majeſty, niſhments I was ſpeaking of, was the mere operation of faction. 
within the kingdom of Great Britain. The indictment farther | It was too much, in my opinion, for any party or faction to ſtake 
ſtates, that the priſoner, to effect this traiterous intention, did, Upon their game the liberties and fortunes of others. | F | 
upon the ſecond of June laſt, and at divers other times between Gentlemen, the Roman Catholics ſubmitted to this very "-.Y 
that day and the tenth of the ſaid month, at the pariſh of St. ſevere law; they expected, no doubt, Parliament would ſce 
Margaret, within the liberty of Weſtminſter, in this county, the hardſhips in which they were involved by theſe provi- 
with a great multitude of perſons, armed and arrayed in a war- ſions, and would themſelves give redreſs. They made no ap- 
like manner, with weapons offenſive and defenſive, and with plication ; the penalties and pumſhments, appeared to every 
colours flying, being then and there unlawfully and riotouſly body ſo extremely ſevere, that very few proſecutions were 
aſſembled, moſt wickedly, traiterouſly, and maliciouſly did levy brought upon this act In my own time, only remember 
war againſt our Sovereign Lord the King, contrary to the duty | One: If I recollect right, it was againſt 2 perſon for. officiating 
of his allegiance, againſt the peace of our ſaid Lord the King, in 2 houſe ſomewhere about Wapping, to tome foreign ſailors, 
his crown and dignity, and againſt the form of the ſtatute in for which he Was doomed to perpetual 1imprilpament. But they 
that caſe made and provided. To this indictment the priſoner | WErE ſill liable to private extortionary demands, which the 
has pleaded Not Guilty, and put himſelf upon his trial. We, yielded to, to avoid proſecution, or that they might have the 
who are of Counſel for the Crown, fhall call our witneſſes in liberty of enjoying what long had been in their families, and de- 
ſupport of the proſecution; and if their evidence ſhall prove the ſcended to them. This law remained in the ſtatute book, but ; 
charge to your ſatisfaction, then, Gentlemen, It will be your {carcely put in execution; though ſufficient to Keep up perpe- . 
duty, under the direction of the Court, to find the priſoner tual alarm till the year 1 778, when an act of Parliament was 
- Guilty. | | | brought into the Houſe, to relieve the Roman Catholic ſubjects 
a - from theſe particular proviſions. The propriety of the meaſure, \ 
| = and the juſtice of it, the circumſtances. of that repeal pretty 
Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL. plainly evince. The bill was brought in by a member of the 


| i Houſe of Commons, who 1s diſtinguiſhed tor his love of the , 
May - "a your Lordſhip, and you Gentlemen of the civil rights of mankind, and for his firm and zealous attach— 
» 


ment to the Proteſtant Religion; and who, beſides, poſſeſſes 
Tam hkewiſe of Counſel in ſupport of this proſecution againſt | every public and private virtue that can adorn a citizen and a | 
te priſoner at the bar, upon this indictment, which imputes to man—l mean Sir George Saville. Ir paſſed through the Houle _ 4 
him a crime of the higheſt claſs of offences known to the law of of Commons with almoſt an unanimity. The oppoſition made 
this country, that of High Treaſon. And the particular ſpecies of to it, was not to the principle of the bill, but that it did not go 
high treaſon you find from the indictment, is levying war againſt far enough in the redreſs; it was thought right they ſhould be 
the King within this realm, Gentlemen, the offence of levying | relieved from other penalties. Gentlemen, I muſt:let you know,” b 
war, within the act of the 25th of Edw. III. is of two forts; the | at the time of paſſing this act, the Roman Catholics ſtood by C 
one, directly and immediately againſt the perſon of the King ; | law excluded from any ſhare of government, and from any office 
the other, which is called ins levying war, is againſt the | of truſt, military or civil; and the perſons performing any part 
"Majeſty of the King, as where there is an inſurrection of a great | of the functions of Prieſts, or teaching of ſchools, were liable 
and numerous multicude, to carry and effect by force and num- | to many pecuniary penalties, and, in ſome inſtances, to impri- 
bers the alteration of the eſtabliſhed law of the country; to | ſonment for one year. The law ſtood ſo at the time of making 
redreſs national grievances, or to reform any evil, real or imagi- | the act of Parliament, when theſe additional puniſhments were 
nary, in which the ipſurgents have no particular or ſpecial inte- inflicted. 
reſt. Gentlemen, it is the conſtructive levying of war with | Gentlemen, after paſſing the repeal, which did not extend to 
which the priſoner at the bar ſtands accuſed by this indiftment. | all perſons affected by the ſtatute of William, but was conditional 
You. who reſide in this county are not ſtrangers to the oc- | and reſtrained to thoſe who ſhould take an oath eſtabliſhed by 
caſion of this proſecution, In the latter end of the year 1778, | that act, containing the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their loyalty and 
an act was paſſed, repealing certain proviſions of an act affecting affection to the King and Government, and of their ſteady ſup- 
Roman Catholics, made in the eleventh and twelfth years of the | port of it, and a renunciation, in the moſt explicit terms, of 
- reign of ang William III. By the ſtatute of King William, | every pretender to the crown and government of this Kingdom; 
every Popiſh Prieft exerciſing any part of his function in this | and beſides, a poſitive renunciation of any authority of the See 
country, was liable to perpetual impriſonment ; and every per- of Rome, in civil or temporal caſes, in this kingdom. "one 
5 8 | | could 
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could receive the benefit of this repeal, who did not give the 
public that pledge. | 5 
Upon paſling this act, many Roman Catholics of the firſt fa- 
milies in this kingdom, and others of all deſcriptions, came in 
ro give that pledge to Government which the act required; no 
perion ſeemed diſſatisfied ; every body were contented. But in 
che winter following, it was ſuppoſed that a bill would be brought 
into Parliament, to take off ſome penalties which were inflicted 
by the Jaws of Scotland upon the Roman Catholics of that coun- 
In the beginning of February we received accounts from 
Edinburgh, publiſned in every news-paper, of a moſt violent 
inſurrection in that country by a mob, to put an end to the at- 
tempt to carry ſuch meaſures into a law. It appeared from 
thoſe accounts, that upon the ſecond of February, an inſurrec- 
tion happened in the city of Edinburgh. Two Roman Catholic 
Chapels, in diſtant parts of the town, were attacked, ſet on fire, 
and demoliſhed. The utmoſt exertions of the Civil Magiſtrates, 
aſſiſted with ſome Fencibles upon the ſpot, could not put an 
end to the inſurrection; when they reſorted to one place, they 
found an attack in a diſtant quarter. Houſes of Roman Ca- 
tholics were alſo demoliſhed, and the furniture and effects de- 
ſtroyed; and no check could be given to the violence and out- 
rage, until the Lord Provoſt gave aſſurance that the deſign of 
a bill was dropped; and, thus, a meaſure was defeated which, 
in the opinion of many, was proper and juſt. | 
Gentlemen, I took notice ot this inſurrection in Scotland, be- 
cauſe, when I come to ſtate to you the conduct of the priſoner 
at the bar, it will appear to be a very material circumſtance. 
Things remained for tome time afterwards, and until an aſſoci- 
ation was formed, called the Proteſtant Aſſociation, which every 
one of you have heard of, and where pains was taken to create 


a belief that the repeal was attended with evident danger to the 


State and the Proteſtant Religion. Upon that ground it ſeems 
a petition was determined upon, and if they thought it neceſ- 
fary, they did right to petition. It is the inherent birth- right 
of every ſubject to petition Parliament; and whenever they 
imagine a caſe proper for the conſideration of Parliament, they 
do right to bring it before them. I believe this petition was 
intended to be preſented-1n a legal, conſtitutional, and proper 
manner. | Gentlemen, you will find, that upon the ſecond of 
June, in conſequence of public advertiſements, poſted up at the 
corners of the ſtreets, and from hand-bills, there was collected 
together in St. George's-fields, a multitude of people, or more 
properly a very large army, of many thouſands, (the particulars 
you will hear from the witneſſes) twenty, thirty, or forty thou- 
ſand, under the pretext of preſenting a petition to Parliament. 
Though it is the birth-right of every ſubject to preſent a peti- 


tion, yer the petitioners are not to take from Parliament their 


deliberation and judgment upon the ſubject. They are not to 
dictate what Parliament ſhall do; that directly tends to the ſub- 
verſion of government. This body of men were arranged, ac- 
cording to the direction of the advertiſement, into three or four 
diviſions. The London diviſion was directed to the right; the 
Scotch to the left; and the Southwark and Weſtminſter in other 
quarters. One diviſion, conſiſting of many thouſands, marched 


over London-bridge, through the city, down the Strand, and 


ſo to the Parliament-floule, with colours flying, diſtinguiſhed by 
blue cockades, making a march as regular as an army. There 
were bagpipes attending the Scotch diviſion. In this way they 
marched to the Parliament Houſe; they arrived about one 
o'clock ; they took poſſeſſion of all the avenues to the Houſe, 
and of the lobby. With the utmoſt difficulty could the mem- 
bers get admittance into the Houſe, and ſome of them in com- 
ing down were ill treated by the populace, as an example, I 
preſume, to the reſt, if things were not done according to the 
wiſhes of the mob. The petition was preſented. They were 
defired to withdraw, when the legal conſtitutional purpoſe was 
anſwered, They would not ſtir, but, with great riot and con- 
fuſion, inſiſted upon a repeal of the act, and the cry was, a Re. 
peal, a Repeal; no Popery! The civil power was ſent for to diſ- 
perſe them; their attempts were in vain, for they ſtill kept poſ- 
ſeſſion. They beſieged the Houſe, and, kept the members im- 
pritoned ; and thus they continued till between nine and ten at 


night, when the civil power, with the aſſiſtance of the military, 


were able to deliver the Houſe of Commons from the diſgrace- 
ful ſituation in which they were to that time, and muſt have 
been confined till they had granted the prayer of the petition. 
As ſoon as the Houſe was delivered, they ordered the petition 
to be conſidered, and adjourned to the Tueſday following ; but 
the mob not having ſucceeded there, they, immediately went to, 

apels, which, in every civi- 
are protected and deemed ſacred- from inſult. 


Some of the mob were apprehended, about thirteen, that night 


and the next morning. On Saturday. b ai 7 
ferent parts of the "S rday;the mob paraded in dif 


town, but I don't fiad much miſchief was 
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done. Upon Sunday they appeared in Moorfields, they attacked 
a chapel in that neighbourhood, and the houſes of many Ro- 
man Eatholicks, ſituated thereabouts. They pulled down the 
houſes, took the furniture out, and burned it; and completely 


| demoliſhed rhe houſes and effects of thoſe poor unfortunate 


people. Gentlemen, I only ſtate the operations in general, be- 
cauſe I am convinced many of you were witneſſes to what I am 
now mentioning. Upon the Monday, the men who were taken 
up, were examined at Sir John Fielding's, five of them were 
committed to Newgate; they were cxamined under the appre- 
henſign of a reſcue, by violence, from the people that were aſ- 
ſembled without the door, and it was with difficulty they were 
conducted by the guards. But as ſoon as they were lodged in 
Newgate, the mob made an attack upon the houſe of a Mr. 
Rainsforth, who had been active in apprehending the men com- 
mitted, and had been a witneſs againſt them, They made an 
attack likewiſe upon the houſe of a Mr. Maberly, another wit- 
neſs; and they did other miſchief that night. Next day, being 
Tueſday, when Parliament was to meet again, all the parts of 
this army re- aſſembled about the Houſe. They there continued 
with great riot, confuſion, and ſhouts, for a Repeal, and no Po- 
pery. The Houſe was obliged to adjourn. Aftrer this, the firſt 
attack was made upon the houſe of a Mr. Hyde. 
given by Mr. Hyde, was partly his attendance upon the Juſtices 


on the Monday; but, principally, for his activity as a magiſtrate, 


in ſaving the life of Lord Sandwich, who was violently attack- 
ed in going to attend his duty in the Houſe of Peers. They ran- 
ſacked the houle, ſet on fire the furniture, and totally demoliſhed 
every thing they could reach. They were accompanied with 
their flags. Immediately they went to Newgate, which they at- 
tacked. They burnt the keeper's houſe, they broke the priſon, 
and in a very ſhort time delivered all, the priſoners confined in 
that place, which, for its ſtrength, ſeemed to me to be equal to 
a prilon in the center of the earth. They attacked many houſes 
of Roman Catholics, which they burnt and deſtroyed. Upon 
the Wedneſday, they opened all the priſons in and about this 
metropolis, with an exception of the Compter, and let out all 
the priſoners. They continued their proceedings, without con- 
troul or check, till ſome time the next morning. During that 
night, the flames appeared in every quarter. In ſhort, nothing 
was expected leſs than a general conflagration. The next day 
chey meditated an attack upon the Bank, and, I believe, upon 
che Pay and Exciſe Offices; when his Majeſty, by the moſt un- 
remitting exertions, had been able to collect together a force 
which gave them a check. Gentlemen, every body, I believe, 
thinks if a check had not been given at that moment, the 
whole of this town would have been deſtroyed in a very little 
time. Though this was the caſe upon a pretence of relief a- 
gainſt the Bill, and notwithſtanding their cry of No Popery, yet 
diſtinctions would ſoon have vaniſhed; the reputed Papiſts, or 
the friends of the Papiſts, and every one that had not the leaſt con- 
nection with them, if obnoxious to the mob, would have fallen 
in their turn. And it was a matter of aſtoniſhment to me, that 
the whole town was not burnt before that period; for, conſider 
the number of Roman Catholics in the manufactures and the 
moſt laborious employments in this town; had they interpoſed 
in the defence of their innocent brethren who had been attacked, 
what maſt have been the conſequence ? A bloody war mult 
have been the caſe; and if the attack upon the houſes had been 
returned, and one does not know what men would have done 
under ſuch circumſtances, the whole of this town, even before 
the military could have come in to have quelled this riot, would 


have been in a conflagration. Gentlemen, the execrable deſigns 


of our inveterate enemies appeared in the proceedings of this 
mob. What was intended by the opening of the priſons ? 
What was the meaning of the attack upon the national credit, 
the'Bank of England ? Was that upon the ground of Popery, 
or for the repeal of this Bill? Other circumſtances concurring, 
leave no doubt that greater and more deſtructive and horrid 
deſigns were formed than at firſt appeared, or were expected by 


the public. Gentlemen, having ftated the general outlines of 


the violences committed during thoſe few days, .to the eternal 
diſgrace of this country, which can never be wiped off, it re- 
mains for me to ſtate to you what ſhare the priſoner at the har 


had in theſe deteſtable violences. There can be no doubt that 


every man who contributed in any degree is as criminal as the' 


perſons perpetrating them. Gentlemen, po have. now before 
| ch 


you, as will appear from the evidence, the author of all theſe 
tumults, and to whom the whole is to be aſcribed; an offender 


of ſuch a deſcription as ſeldom has appeared in a court of juſ- 


tice, Gentlemen, I have already taken notice of the Proteſtant 


Aſſociation; but I have not mentioned. to you before, that the 


priſoner at the bar was the Preſident of that Aſſociation. I have 


great reaſon to believe ir will come out before this day is, over, 


that ſome of the Afſociation meant to ſubmit their apprehegſigns 
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to parliament, willing to leave them to their conſideration and 


judgment, and to preſent their Petition in an orderly form and 


a conſtitutional way, attended by very few. This meaſure did 
not ſquare with the views of their Preſident. Their Preſident 
had been in Parliament, he had obſerved the ſentiments of 
men upon the ſubject of this Repeal; and knew it was impol- 
ſible immediate relief could be given, for the ſubject required 


- conſideration, whether any circumſtances had aroſe to ſhew 


ſineſs. 


KReſolved, that this Aſſociãt 8 N 
Court to the Jury. You ſfibuld not take notes of this from 
tlie Attorney General's opening, till it is given in evidence. 


any thing 1 
priſoner at the bar if not proved, Gentlemen, The firſt re- 


the danger apprehended was a matter of enquiry ; difficulties 
were thrown upon the buſineſs; the bill had invited the Roman 
Catholics to give a pledge of their fidelity, which they had 
done, as the condition of enjoying that degree of freedom 
from penalties held out by the act. But no delay could be 
admitted; the Seſſion of Parliament was near expiring. The 
priſoner at the bar advertiſed for a general meeting, and pro- 
poſed a numerous attendance on this petition, to the general 
meeting; all might come that pleaſed. The propoſal was no 
ſooner made than immediately aſſented to; there are people in 
this town who cannot exiſt without an opportunity of plunder. 
Gentlemen, The priſoner upon this declared, that he would: 
not preſent the petition unleſs he was attended by twenty thou- 
ſand people. Was there ever ſuch an idea ſtruck any man that 
meant well to the peace and tranquility of the country ? He 
would not preſent it without he was attended by twenty thouſand 
people, and they were to be marked and diſtinguiſhed by cock- 
ades, that they might know the friends to the petition, or 
friends to the Proteſtant Cauſe. Is a cockade to be the ſole 
teſt of adherence to any good caule ?—Every man that came 
there with a cockade, whatever his views were, was conſidered 
as a friend to the Proteſtant Cauſe. There was no other dil. 
tinction of this body of petitioners but having the cockades in 
their hats. He then gave directions for the march in diviſions ; 
a General could not make a better diſpoſition of his army; the 
London and Scotch over London-bridge, the Weſtminſter and 
Southwark were to come another way. It ſtruck many that 
the method of marching propoſed, muſt be attended with tu- 
mult and breaches of the peace at leaſt; the very collection of 
ſuch a number of men was a very dangeroys meaſure; bur, 
to take off every apprehenſion of that kind from thoſe who at- 
tended, he bid them recollect what the Scorch had done; that 
they had prevented the bill extending to them, by firm con- 
duct. To recommend to this body of twenty thouſand men the 
firm conduct of the Scotch, which conſiſted in the moſt violent 
inſurrection and tumult ever known in the city of Edinburgh; 


where the Catholics had committed no fault, had applied for 
no redreſs. Is a multitude of men not capable of taking che 


hint? It would have been too much for the priſoner to have 
ſaid, Gentlemen, go and pull down all the houſes of the Ca- 
tholics? That would have been too groſs, the civil magiſtrate 
would have interpoſed ; but he ſaid, recollect what the Scotch 
did by their conduct, and he added, he did not deſire them to 
run any danger which he was not ready to ſhare with them; 
and that he would meet them there, and was ready to go to the 
gallows in their cauſe. Greater encouragement could not be 
given; they looked up to him as a man of education and of 
high birth; they might not ſuſpect at that time he was drawing 


them into any ſnare, when he offered and pledged himſelf, 


that he would even go to the gallows, but he would do the bu- 
Gentlemen, He publiſhed an advertiſement for the 
meeting of theſe people, and. though he mentioned only twenty 
thouſand, he had an expectation of a much larger army. The 
advertiſement I will read to you: - Proteſtant Aſſociation. 
« Whereas no Hall in London can contain forty thouſand men, 
jon do meet on Friday next. 


A 


Mr. Attorney General. Gentlemen, I only open according 
to my inſtructions; witneſſes will be called to the different facts. 
I do not pledge myſelf for the proofs of them; God forbid 

ould ſtate ſhould turn to the prejudice of the 


ſolution is, That this Aſſociation do meet on Friday next, in 
& St. George's Fields, at ten o'clock in the morning, to con- 
C fider of the moſt prudent and reſpectful manner of attending 
« their petition, which will be preſented the ſame day to the 
“ Houſe of Commons.” - Twenty thouſand men, to meet to 
conſider the moſt prudent and reſpectful manner of preſenting 
a petition! How were they to- be conſulted? How was their 


opinion to be aſked? Mentlemen, This is a diſguiſe to the 


buſineſs. Then the advertiſement goes on: Reſolved, For 
the ſake of good order and regularity, that this Aſſocia- 
&« tion, on coming to the ground, do ſeparate themſelves 
4 into. four .diſtin& divifions, viz. the London diviſion, the 


« Weſtminſter diviſion, the Southwark diviſion, and the 
 . ,* Scotch diviſion. Reſolved, That the London diviſion do 
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real purpoſes of the meeting. 
tiſement, upon the ſecond of June, this aſſembly met. The 
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te take place upon the right of the ground towards South- 
ee ark, the Weſtminſter diviſion ſecond, the Southwark divi- 
e ſion third, and the Scotch diviſion upon the left; all wear- 
&« ing blue cockades in their hats, to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
« from the Papiſts, and thoſe who approve of the late act in 
“ favour of Popery.” So that every man that did not wear. a 
blue cockade in his hat, was to be conſidered as a favourer of 
Popery and the late act of parliament. Every man that would 
put. on a blue cockade, let him be of what religion he might, 
he was to be conſidered as a friend of this bill. Here is ano- 
ther reſolution : 4 Reſolved, That the Magiſtrates of London, 
«© Weſtminſter, and Southwark, are requeſted to attend, that 
* their preſence may overawe and controul any riotous or evil 
minded perſons, who may wiſh to diſturb the legal and peace- 
able deportment of his Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects.“ Gen- 
tlemen, this laſt paragraph adds to the mockery of the adver- 
tiſement, for it is of a piece with the other which I obſerved 
upon before. In order to preſerve the orderly deportment of 
theſe people, he calls for the protection of the civil magiſtrates. 
Againſt whom? Thoſe who. ſhould diſturb their legal and 
peaceable deportment? For God's ſake, who dare look in the 
face of forty thouſand men, or give any offence to them? This 
army wants the protection of the magiltrates. 
trates of London or Weſtminſter could act? and in Southwark, 
not one magiſtrate reſided. No magiſtrates could controul the 
In conſequence of this adver- 


priſoner at the bar appeared there at the head of them with 


his cockade, they were drawn up under the order, J preſume, 


of him, becauſe upon a perſon carrying a meſſage from him, 
the march began ; that I have already ſtated ro you; he re- 
ceived them at, or came along with them to, the Houle of Com- 
mons, and there preſented the petition. This body of men ar- 
rended, and appeared to be totally under his influence and 
management. Their behaviour in the Lobby, and about the 


Houle, I have already ſtated ; no means could be uſed to de- 


liver the Houſe of Commons from the ſituation they were in, 
till very late at night; he had it in his power at any moment 
to have done. it; nay, the mob called on him to know whether 


they ſhould quit the Lobby; for it was impoſſible, upon a di- 


viſion which was ordered in the Houſe, for the members to 
divide without the Lobby was cleared. Nothing was to be 
done without his advice. It was not ſafe for him, he thought, 
to ſay, * Stay, and obſtruct the proceedings of the Houſe ;” but 
he did that which was equivalent, he told them to be ſteady, 
he ſaid he had called for a diviſion ; that there was no doubt ac 
all but it was againſt them, and therefore, if they were not in the 
Lobby, the Houſe would divide againſt them. Bur, that he 
might not appear to give advice, he ſaid, I leave it to you, gen- 
tlemen. It was enough to leave to them that the buſineſs was 
going to be put off, whereas they wanted it to be inſtantly 
urged on, and carried through, He was applied to, over and 
over, to d:ſire them to go out of the Lobby, and ſave Parlia- 
ment from the diſgrace of paſſing an act without examina- 
tion, or being able to form any judgment upon it. Gentle- 
men, you will find here, that he reminded them over and over 
of the conduct of the Scotch; he told'them the civil magiſ- 


trates were ſent for; he would not ſay, but he believed the pe- 


tition was ſigned by the magiſtrates; he ſaid that the guards, 
when they came, would do them no hurt. 


you know what the Scotch did by their ſteady conduct; to 
which they anſwered, Yes, Yes, Yes. He told them too, when 
the Scotch pulled down the Maſs- houſes, they had redreſs. 
That Lord Weymouth ſent an aſſurance that the bill ſhould 
not be extended to Scotland ; and ſhould the Scotch be better 
than you ? Gentlemen, no language can be plainer to theſe 
people, that, if they did not ſucceed there, they were to pur. 
ſue another plan. The Scotch had redreſs when they pulled 
the Maſs-houſes down. You know what the Scotch did? 


That was enough to them; they could not miſunderſtand him. 


He added, there was no doubt his Majeſty, when he heard of 
the inſurrections within ten miles of London, and people com- 


ing to London, would ſend inſtructions to his miniſters to re- 


peal this act; and he urged them by every argument he could 
to get the repeal, Gentlemen, as ſoon as the Houſe was deli- 
vered, and they found they were not able to, accompliſh their 
purpoſes there, the Scotch plan he recommended was adopted 


inſtantly ; they flew to the chapels of the foreign ambaſſadors, 


and deſtroyed them; they proceeded afterwards to the houſes 
of the Catholics, and every body that had given any obſtruc- 
tion to them, were doomed to ſuffer. After violent outrages 
had been committed, not only upon the Ambaſſadors chapels, 
but in other places; they made an attack upon Sir George Sa- 


. © 


5 


rr 


What magiſ- : 


In ſhort, by his 
perſuaſions, and by his influence, he kept up this body of 
people at that door, impriſoning the Houle; he ſaid to them, 


villes 


g, and other houſes. The different parties of this army re- 
aſſembled at the Houſe of Commons on the Tueſday ; the pri- 
ſwner came there with the ſame ſytnbol he bad before, on being 
their head and leader, that of the cockade. They had all their 
colours 
out remorſe 
out mention 


, without exhorting them to depart peacedbly, with- 
ing the miſchief which they had done, or remonſtra- 


London to the Manſion-houſe, and other parts of the city, by a 


of a very ſingular nature to be put in the Thurſday's paper. It 
is thus: Lord George Gordon went in perſori to the different 
« places, when the tumults were ſubſiſting, to harrangue the 
multitude, and exhort them to a legal and peaceable deport- 
ment; he ſtood a conflderable time among che horſe and foot, 
«and with the Sheriffs ſpoke upon the ſame ſubject, but all was 
« without effect, for Lord George Gordon not being able to 8 
& them any affurances the act would be repealed, They C<6n- 
tinued hair viotkrices without intermiſſion.” This advertiſe- 
ment encoutaged the mob to lobk for ſome aſſurances, they 
were to continue their depredations till they had ſome aſſurances 
the act would be repeiled ; and this was the only reaſon why 
the violences, were, not ſtopped. Did he flatter himſelf when 
this appeared, he would have ſome aſſurances that this bil} 
would be repeated? And yet it is manifeſt that this was held 
out, not only. as an encauragement to the mob, but to induce 
forne aſſurances of the repeal. This advertiſement tells you, 
that ſeveral merchants had applied to him for protections. He 
ſtares himfelf, in his own hand- writing, that he was the perfon 
co be applied to for protection; and ſeveral merchants had ap- 
plied. We ſhall give you in evidence one of the protections 
granted upon the Fedneſday. Nothing carries a ſtronger evi. 
dence ; it 1s under his own hand. All the world looked upon 
the mob to be under his influence. No man can doubt it; he 
does not ſay, I refuſed them, or granted them. But what was 
the meaning of this advertiſement? Thar other perfons ſhould 
pPly the fame way for protections. Hg was looked up to by 
the merchants and people of all defcriprions as the man who, 
by his name and ſignature, could protect them from the violence 
of this mob. His name did protect in one caſe, which we will 
ive you in evidence, where he gave a protection to a perſon 
that applied who had a Catholic Iodger in the houſe ; he found 
bis houſe was threatened, and he got a protetion from him, 
under his own hand, ,which I ſhall prove. Can there be any 
doubt, after this evidence, that the priſoner at the bar was 
the author and beginner of all the diſturbances? Perhaps 
he will tell us, they were carried to a greater extent than he 
foreſaw, and that he had no other object than a repeat of this 
bill. I don't know whether he had or not. But if he had no 
other object than the. repeal of this bill, ſurely his meaſure of 
guilt is of no ordinary ſize. Gentlemen, will it be enough for 
him to ſay, Iwould have {topped the outrage, but I could not 
When he had tempted the mob to look for aſſurances of a te- 
peal, nothing mort of that could have any avail z and, if he did 
turn out this many-headed monſter, is it an excuſe to fay, I 
wanted to check its rage and fury? None at all. You have 
given birth to the outrage, you muſt ſtand by the conſe- 
quences; it is juſt you ſhould. Gentlemen, if theſe facts are 
proved, lay your hands on your hearts, and aſk yourſelves, whe- 
ther to him the whole is not to be imputed? It is not an acci- 
dental aſſiſtance or encouragement, but he is the contriver of 
the whole. Gentlemen, if you are ſatisfied of this, your verdict 
will carry to the preſent and tuture ages this leffor,, That, how- 
ever exalted in birth, ſituation, or connection, no man can vio- 
late the peace and order of government, and the laws of his 
country, with impunity! Gentlemen, I ſhall call to prove theſe 
facts, ſome witneſſes ; not lo many, I hope, as are in a liſt 
which by ſome means has been publiſhed. It is not the ob- 
ject, in delivering liſts of witneſſes, that they ſhould appear 
in the public papers; but you have ſeen a liſt of a great many 
witneſſes publiſhed : the neceſſity of inſerting many will be ob- 
vious to you. We pur down ſeveral to the ſame fact, that iti 


caſe any ſhould be abſent through ſickneſs, or other cauſe, 
others may be ca 


come to the pruofs, I ſhall not trauble 
be ſufficient to eſtabliſh the facts. 


| Gentlemeo, I beg pardon for having troubled you fo long,, 
het in a caſe of ſo much importance and expectation, I could not 


avoid Haring, as, particularly as f : 
affect the ptiſonc "4 7 1 could, the facts which MY 


| 


you with more than will 


{ 


| 
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ville's houſe ; they attacked Mr. Rainsforth's and Mr. Maber- | 


bying about Palace-yard ; his Liotdſhip appeared with- | 
orſe 


ring about it. He was drawn in triumph through the city of | 


part of this mob. Upon the Wedneſday; he ſent an advertiſement | 


places in London and Weſtminſter 3 not always in that hall, the 


—__— 


market, the old Crown and Rolls in Chancery-lane, the London 
Tavern, Biſhopſgate-ſtteer; and 
| Borough of Southwark. 


* 


lled whoſe names muſt be in the liſt. When! 


r od. 


WILLIAM HAY, ſworn. 
Examined by Mr. SOLICITOR GENERAL. 


Q. Do you know the priſoner Lord George Gordon? A. Tes, 
Ic | | 
Q. Do you remember ſeeing him at any time at the meet- 
ings 4 I believe the place was Coathmaker's-hall ?— A. I ſaw the 
priſoner at Coachmaker's-hall on the 7th day of January, 1780. 
Q. You ſaw the priſoner at Coachmaker's-hall upon the th 
of January 1780?—A. Sol take it. „% di 
Q. Did you lee him at different times after that period be- 
tween that time and the 2d of June, the day the multitude went 
to the Houſe: of Commons?—A. Five or {ix times, at different 


Aſſociation was adjourned from place to place. 


hat Aſfoctation ? A. The Aſſociation ca 
teſtant Aſſociation. | | | 3 

Q. It was adjourned to different places you ſay; to what 
places? — A. It was adjourſed to Greenwood's rooms in the Hay- 


led the Pro- 


. 


St. Margaret's-hall, in the 


Q. Did you ſee the pfiſoner at a 
A. Not all, but moſt of them. | Vu, 
Q o you recolle& at which of them you ſaw him? A. St. 
Margaret's-hall, Mr. Greenwood's-rooms, the Old Crown and 
Rolls, Chancery-lane; at thoſe three places, and at Coach- 

makers-hall. 5 3 | 

Q. Do you remember ſeeitig him at Coachmaker's-hall at the 
laſt meeting before the time of their going up to the Houſe of 
Commons ?2A, Very well I remember i 

Q. Do you recollect any thing at that time ſaid by the priſo- 
ner, and tell us what it was if yoga do.— A. I heard the priſo- 
ner. ( Interrupted by the Court.) | | | 
Court. What was the date of that? A. Upon the 29th 
of May. I heard the priſoner announce to a very numerous aſ- 
ſembly (the hall was crowded) that the Affociated Proteſtants, 
as they were called, amounted to more than 40,000 in num- 
ber, that the 2d of June was reſolved upon. Friday the ad of 
June, at ten o'clock in that morning, it was reſolved they ſhould 

meet in St. George's fields, in four ſeparate diviſions, or columns; 
arrayed in their beſt cloaths, or dreſt in their beſt cloaths. 

Jury. Was it arrayed or dreſt ?—A. I think the prifoner's 
words were, to have your beſt cloaths on, with blue cockades 
in their hats, as he himſelf ſhould wear one. They ſhould wear 
a blue cockade, to diſtinguiſh them from other people who were 
Papiſts, or friends to Roman Catholics. His Lordſhip gave or- 
ders how theſe four different bodies ſhould take their ground, 
and what fields they ſhould aſſemble in. I cannot charge my 
memory exactly with the motions of theſe four columns, I think 
the London was to go to the right of the road. | 

Court. Q. Can you at all recollect the order? A. I cannot 
charge myſelf with a memory of that. 

Mr. Solicitor General. Q Can you recollect any thing elſe 
you heard ſaid by the priſoner? A. Not that evening, but, ſame 
evening before, I recollect. | | 

Q. What do you recolle& before? — A. I recolle& at the 
Crown and Rolls, in Chancery-lane. | KEY 

Q{ What do you recollect was faid by him?—A, His Lord- 
ſhip read over the preambles, and certain parts of the penal laws 
of Charles II. William and Mary, and of George the II. Af. 
ter reading thoſe acts he RS rved, that by his Majefty*Spwng 
his aſſent to the Quebec and to a late act of parlisfent 
for tolerating the Roman Cathwlics in England, he, in effect, or 
his miniſters, or his counſellors, had brought him to that paſs, 
or ſituation, in which James the II. was after his abdication. 
The priſoner read his Majeſty's coronation oath. 
Jury. Q. Were thoſe my Lord's words? A. Ay near as l 
recollect, and it was his opinion that his Majeſty had made 


U or any of thoſe places: 


_— 


# 


— 
2 


can reco 
a breach of, or broke, that oath. He obſerved that the people 
in his country did not mince the matter, they ſpoke out; mince, 
I recollect, was my Lord's word, or ſpoke their minds freely, 
and avowed it to be true. Theſe are the moſt emphatical e- 
preſſions I can charge my memory with. „ 
| ?— A, I cannot reeollect 


are emphatical expreſſions 1 remember very 
well. | N 7 f 
Q You dont recollect any other particular expreſſion either 
at Coachmaker's- hall, or any other preceding meeting B&& X's 
George; any inflammatory ſpeeches ? A. I remember 

kind of levelling, republican language. OY te es oh 
Q. What ſort do you mean? | 
A. The priſoner when he addreſſed himſel 


- 
2 


Do you recollect any thing elle 
any thing elſe. Theſe 


* 
1 1.4 
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f to an oſtler, a pait- 


| boy, or the meaneſt member of his ſociety, his language was 


. 


* the Honourable EL I 


, 
- 


but when he megtionsd the 


* 
lead 


= add 
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name of the Honourable Orator, the Lord Advocate for Scot | 


land, it was only plain Harry, or Henry Dundas. g 

Q. Any other inflammatory expreſſion?— A. No. 

Q. Did you go to the meeting in St. George's-fields?—A. I 
went to St. George's. fields, I did not mix with the People, 2 
was upon the road. 

Q. Were you at St. George-field: 2A. 105 at St. George 8— 
helds upon the 2d of June. 

Q Did you ſee a mintitude of people gathered together. —A. 
A vaſt multitude of people. 

Q. You ſaw there a great multitude of people ?---A. Yes. 

Jury. Q. What number did you conclude in your own' opt- 
nich Vurtelt A. I had no idea of the number, I had not ſeen 
ſo many before, I could make no calculation of the number. 
QQ. You had never ſeen ſo many before ?—A. I never had. 

Q. Had they any particular marks or badges about them, or 
any cockades? — A. They had all cockades, and ſome banners. 

Q. Was any thing written upon the banners or cockades * ? 
A. Nothing upon the cockades as I ſaw. Upon the banners, I 


think I faw Proteſtant | Aſſociation, one I believe was a banner 


with No Popery upon it. I remember well that of the Proteſtant 
Aſſociation, | ber | looked at it. 

Q. Did you ſee his Lordfhip the priſoner there ?—A. He was 
at a great diſtance, I ſaw him, he was going off the fields to the 
Houſe of Commons then. 

Did you ſee any thing paſs, any manner of addreſs fein 
bim to the multitude while you was there? — A. I could only ſee 
at a diſtance that my Lord George Gordon was harranguing the 

pe 
YG You: was not near enough to hear any thing A. No not 
a word. 

-2Q; Tou ay, ſaw that he was  barrangving them ! —A. No 
more. | 

* Which way did the kids march; did they march i in 
different bodies, and take different routes, or the ſame ?—A. ] 
can ſay nothing of their march, but I came home, and ſaw them fi 
come through Fleet-ſtreer, and march by St. Dunſtan's- church, 
in their way to the Houſe of Commons. 

Q. You faw part of them that went that way, were there great 
numbers A. Very great numbers. 

Q. Had they the ſame cockades ?—A. The ſame kale 
and one or two banners; one of thoſe banners was carried by a 
conſtable. 

Did you afterwards, that day, © come down towards the | 


| Houſe of Commons ?—A. I did. 


Did you ſee the ſame multitude here, round about the 
Houfe?—A. There was a vaſt multitude of people. 


With the ſame cockades and the ſames banners. —A. All P 
the fame fort of people. 


Q. Did you get forward enough with theſe proper, or any 
part of them, to get into the Lobby of the Houle ?—A. I was 
in the Lobby of the Houſe about three hours. 


Q. Was it filled with ſome of this multitude?—A. crowded. | 


Q What was their behaviour while you ſaw them there? — 
A. They were very riotous, they were generally headed by Lord 
George Gordon. 

Court. Q. What did they do in the Lobby ?—A. A great 
noiſe appeared to me to be made by the words © Lord George 
„Gordon.“ 

o you recollect their calling out at at all, to any of the 


3 of the Houſe in the Lobby 2A. I remember two or 


three members of the Houſe coming into the Gallery of the 
Lobby of the Houſe of Commons, and ſpeaking to them. 

Q. As they got through the crowd, do you remember the 
mob crying out any thing? — A. There was ſuch a confuſion, 1 
really cannot ſay any thing i in particular; there was a great con- 
fuſion and noiſe ; I remember - very well my Lord's name was 


often mentioned. 


. While theſe people were in the Lobby, and you were there, | 


did you ſee Lord George Gordon ?—A. I ſaw Lord George in | 
that place over the Lobby. 


Did you hear him ſpeak to them ?—A. Yes, he ſpoke | 
plain. 

Q. What did you hear him ſay to * 2A. His Lordſhip 

exhorted them to continue ſtedfaſtly to adhere to their purpoſe. 

Q. You heard my Lord ſay that? — A. I heard him ſay to 


his purpoſe; he exhorted them to adhere ſtedfaſtly to ſo good A 
And ſo glorious a cauſe as theirs was; he promiſed to perſevere 
| in it himſelf, and he hoped, although there was very little ex- 


ation from the Houſe of Commons, that they would meet 
-with redreſs from their mild and gracious Sovereign. 


Do you recollect any other particulars A. I think that | 


8 cee every thing F heard. 


Tou ſay, Sir, that is the ſubſtance of what you recollect. 


viſh you to recollect if * can 805 I have repeated all che Q. Pray, Mr. Hay, what are you lA. Sod am, Sir, by trade, 
5 Words. — i | 


; 
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J ary: Q. 'You are thoroughly ſatisfied. you have bs , 
the words? A. Yes, I have: Hh 
| Mr. Solicitor General. Q. Now, Mr. Hay, you-give an 
account of the flags and cockades you ſaw. Da you, recolle&,, 
in the courſe of any miſchief that followed, ſeeing them, or any. 
of thoſe flags? A. I ſaw one of the flags at the burning of the 


Fleet priſon, the flag which contained the words d No Popery.“, 


Q. Could you perceive, Sir, whether the perſon, who Was with. : 
the flag at the Fleet priſon, was one that you ſaw at St. George B 
Fields, or the Houſe of Commons? — A. I am very clear it was 
the perſon. I pointed out the flag. I remember his very com- 
plexion; he was a ſnort man. 

Q. That Friday evening after you had been there, I unders, 


| ſtood you to have ſaid; I might miſtake, 1 am told you have not 


ſaid ſo: I muſt therefore aſk, you again, Where it was that you, 
had ſeen that man before that you ſaw at the, Fleet priſon with. 
the flag ?—A. I ſaw him in Fleet - ſtreet. The man n-carfied that. 
flag in Fleet · ſtreet. | 
Q. You mean in Fleet-ſtreet, when the men were marching, 
to the Houſe of Commons ?—A. Yes; and I faw it terwards 
in Weſtminſter; I am ſure I ſaw it afterwards i in Wel minſter, | 
Q. That F riday, the day the multitude were here, were you. 
at either of the chapels; the Sardinian or the Bavarian Ambaſſa- 
dors chapels?—A. I was at the chapel in Duke: ſtreet, Lincoln's 
Inn- fields, the Sardinian Ambaſſador's Chapel, in the evening. 
Q. What time upon Friday night was it you were there 
A. I think it was about ten o'clock, as nigh as I can recollect. 

Now, Sir, did you fee any miſchicf done there? — I was 
aſtoniſhed at the cruelty of what I ſaw. 

What was the cry of the people employed in that miſ- 
chiet ?—A. Ir generally was, No Popery. 

. Had the perſons, during that miſchief, blue cockades in 
[rheir hats? — A. I ſaw none in 1 the chapel, not a ſingle cockade 
in the chapel. . 

* Did you fee any about it? — A. I. ſaw a great many about 
; 1 ran as faſt as I could through the crowd. 
"0 Where was thoſe you ſaw with the cockades ?—A. In 
Duke-ſtreet. 
Q. Did they form the ſame mob that did the act ?—A. 


They ſeemed to be. by-ſtanders, looking on and, encouraging 
chem. 


Q. Did they who ſtood looking on and encouraging them 
join in the cry of No Popery ?—A. I did not hear that ,cry.till 


J was in the chapel; when I was in the chapel I heard the cry 


without the chapel. 


Q. You ſay the perſonb in the chapel had not blue cock. 
ades ? —A. The perſon that did the moſt miſchief in the cha- 
el had no hat on, the footman that was in the chapel. 

Q. Only one man? — A. That man that did the moſt miſ⸗ 
chief in the chapel; there were five or ſix there, but that was 
the moſt wicked man of them all. 

Q. The principal part of the multitude were without? —A. 
Yes. 

Jury. Q. Thoſe that did the miſchief had no cockades in 
their hats? — A. I did not obſerve that. 

Jury. Q. Thoſe that had cockades in their hats, how did 
they encourage them? -A. The ſame as at all the other fires; 
they ſtood by, and ſeemed to encourage them. 

Jury. Q. What were their words to encourage? A. I do 
not remember any in particular. 

Q. Was you preſent at any other fire, or demolition of the 
houſes ?—A. I was preſent at ſeveral fires. _ 

Q. Was you preſent at Langdale's ?—A. I ſtood at Lang- 
dalc's about a quarter of an hour. 

Q. What day was that ?—A. I cannot charge my memory 
with the exact day, it was thac very day when the King's Bench 
was burnt, and the Fleet priſon ; they were all on fire at once. 

Q. Did the ſame cry, No Popery, continue ?—A. The very 
ſame, it was obvious to every body. 

Q. You mentioned Langdale's and the Fleet priſon, do you 
recollect any other; mention them if you do ?—A. I was pre- 
ſent at the demolition of a houſe the corner of Lincoln's- inn- 
fields. 

Q. Whoſe houſe there? — A. I forget the man's name; 1 
ſaw the furniture thrown out of the houſe, and burned. 

Court., This is not material, it is only general evidence. 

Mr. Solicitor General, You have mentioned the Fleet pri- 
ſon, Langdale's, and this houſe in Lincoln's-inn- fields, do you 
recollect another ?—A, There was another in Great Queen- 
ſtreet. 

Q. Do you know whoſe that was? — A. 1 do not. 


Croſs Examination by Mr. KENN YON, 


a printer. Q. Do. 
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or not; fecollect yourſelf whether he was there or not? — A. 1 


January I. find Lord Gordon was not preſent at Green wood's 


of it; 1 went almoſt purpolely to take notice of them. 


TRIAL OP LORD, GRORGE:GORDON. "OH 


Q. Do you print upon your own account, or are you the 
Crvant of any perſon ?—A. I print upon my own account. | 
O. I think you have had ſome misfortunes in the world, you 
have been a bankrupt ?—A, Yes. #4 RY 
Q. And now print for yourſelf f—=A. Yes. 
When did you firſt reſort to theſe Proteſtant Aiſociation 
meetings? A. The 10th of December. Np 
Q. Tou went and attended at all the other meetings? — A. I 
think 1 attended all the public meetings. 1 FOOL 
Qi. You have been at more meetings; ſome where Lord 
George was, and ſome where he was not preſent ?—A. He was 
not preſent at all of them. hey . 8 
Q. You have mentioned Lord George being preſent at Green- 
wood's room; I wiſh you to recollect whether you ſaw him there 


N 


think 1 ſaw bim once there. 25 1 | 

Q. Now you are not ſure, be upon your guard? A. It is a 
very ſerious matter; I wiſh to tell. the truth; 1 think Lord 
George was once in Green wood's room, and the Aſſociation was 


* 


once there without his Lordſhip. 8 
. You cannot ſpeak with certainty 2A. If I was to look 
ar ſome notes, perhaps I might ſpeak with more certainty. 
Court. If you have them you may look at them. 
Mr. Kennyon. , Q. Did you make them at the time? — A. 1 
made chem that eFening, : . „ | 
Q. Did you make them that evening ?—A. I did make them 
„„ =. than 5. „ 373 Work uoy 500 
Then Mr. Hay looked at his notes, and ſaid: Upon the 21ſt of 
Room ; Mr. Fiſher, the Secretary, made an apology on account 
of his Lordſhip's indifpoſinon, ©. „ 
Mr. Kennyon.  Q. Then you were miſtaken ?—A. I am mil- 
taken in that particular. OB Get eo heat | 
Q. How came you from-time to time to make nates? A. 1[ 
ſhall cell you very freely; I have no manner of reſerve. I fore- 
ſaw it would be a thing of conſequence ; 1 wiſhed to take notice 


Court. You went upon that account, to take notes of what 
paſſed . A. My: curioſity, led me there; and when I ſaw what 
fort of people there was there, I was willing to look farther after 
them, for I dreaded the conſequence of theſe meetings. 

Q. So you took notes of what paſſed ?—A. I did. 

Mr. Kennyon. Q. How ſoon. had you this fore-fjght cf what 
would happen, in the month of December? A. I did not in- 
deed, Sir, I ſaid. no ſuch thing; the 20th of February I did 
foreſee it; 1 will refreſh my memory with regard to that. 
Mr. Kennyon. My Lord will not permit you to do it. 

Q. Now, Sir, that was the firſt time, the 20th of February, 
you ſaw this would be of conſequence ? A. 1 had foreſeen the 
evil conſequence as much as a man of my experience could, 
before that time; bur I had then, the 20th of February, even 
written my own thoughts upon it. 1 

Q. Then the 2oth of February was the firſt time you began 
to draw your concluſions ?—A. It was, indeed. ahi Þ 

Q. If that was the firſt time you drew your concluſions, the 
firſt day. you made a memorandum, how came you to have notes 
prior to the time? You read a note prior, the 2 1ſt of January? 

—A. Without thoſe notes, ſurely, I could come to no conclu- 
ſion in my own mind about them; the firſt time I took notes 
was the 10th of December. 1 = 

Q. How came you at firſt to take notes? A. Sir, I never 
go to any of thoſe public meetings but I wiſh to learn what 
op people would be at; whenever I come home, I ſet them 

own. | | | 

Q. That was your conſtant courſe in all the occurrences of life? 
A. Generally ſo; a common thing with moſt men. a 

Q. Did you ever commit to writing any one occurrence before 


of that ſort?—A. I don't know any one meeting of the ſort that 
Jever was at but 1 took notes. 


Q. How man 


ſorted to any. 


Q. You have been at others ?—A. 1 have been at others: 1 


wiſh to know your meaning. 


N 


2. Sir, you ſaid yeu never attended at any meeting reſpecking 


this kind of buſineſs, 

paſſed; now I wiſh to 

tant Aſſociation: you 
great many. 


firſt time, it was at the General Aſſembly of the Church of Scot- 
land; that was the very firſt note Jever made in my life. 
Q. When was that? — A. Twenty-two years ago. 

Q. So early as that? A. And afterwards in 1765 or 1766. 
Q. Did you do that becauſe you had a fore-ſight of the con- 
ſequences that would enſue from thoſe meetings ?—A. I wiſhed; 
to know what they were doing; or to oblige a friend with what 
they were doing; I had many motives for it. 5 | 
Q. Now; Sir, you have not only been at the meetings adver- 
tiſed, but happened alſo to be caſually at the chapel in Duke- 
ſtreet, Mr. Langdale's houſe; the houſe that was burned in Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, and the houſe that was burned in Great 
Queen-ſtreet; you happened to be at all thoſe places, and at 
Newgate ?—A. Sir, the firſt that you mentioned was the burn- 
ing the Roman Catholic chapel; I was coming home; there 
was a young gentleman with me. 


Q. What is his name ? — A. His name is M*Millan. 

Q. Is he here? — A. He is here: we came by accidentally 
when they were demoliſhing that chapel; I think we were 
coming by Covent-garden; I think it was either the other ſide 
or this fide 3 ſome of the people ſaid they were burning that 
chapel. | 5 1 
Q:. You were coming home from whence? — A. I cannot re- 
collect where we were coming from; I was viſiting or enquiring 
for an acquaintance, or ſome particular buſineſs; we, were com- 
32 | WT „ ts 

Q. From Weſtminſter, or from the Lobby? -A. Very l'ke- 
ly; 1 cannot charge my memory with it. . 
Q. At the time you was in St. George's Fields, had you a 
blue cockade in your hai ?—A, | never had in my ife. | 
Q. You was in the Lobby of the Houfe of Commons? 
A. I was. 8 


Q. Did you go into the Lobby with per ſons with blue cock- 
ades in their hats, or go in before them? — A. T hey were all 
there long before me; I did not go till after I had dined,  _ 
Q. The place being crowded, there was {till room for you to 
go in? A. They had ſurrounded Alderman Sawbridge when 
came in to the great hall, and I went up with him 
Q. What hour do you think it was? A. I will ſay. about fix 
or ſeven o'clock; I will not ſwear poſitively to the hour. 
QQ. When did you come out? -A. At nine o'clock, I re- 
member, exactly by my watch; I remember that exceedingly. 
well. | | va 
Q. You ſay, at the time when you was at the Lobby; there 
was a great riot and confuſion, and you could not hear what 
paſſed ?—A. No; I heard exceedingly well, too well; there 
was a great noiſe, . | Ts | 
Q. Then you alter, you differ; you ſaid you did not hear 
what paſſed ?—A. I heard Lord George Gordon pronounced 
vociferouſly. e 

Q. I preſume the Lobby is not a very large room; was there 
a number of people, of the ſame deſcription, who came there 
merely from curioſity ?—A, I ſaw none ſuch; they did not come 
from curioſity that did wear the blue cockades. 
Q. Then you was one ſingle individual without it? A. There 
were more; there was Mr, M*<Millan, and an apprentice of my 
own. RP „„ 
Q. What to do, Sir? — A. I wanted them to enquire after 
ſome particular friends; 1 was afraid of myſelf, and my friends, 
Q. Then you. who were not in the croud before, and in no 


Commons ?—A. I went to the Lobby of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and I ſaw a great crowd. | + | 
Q. What friend of yours was in danger? 

( Here the witneſs heſitated. ) . 


98 Q. You cannot ſtate your friend in particular. Who had you 


friend it was. | 


Q. You cannot remember what friend of yours it was in 


: many different aſſociations, meetings, or congrega- danger ?—A. No. 
tions of this kind have you ever reſorted to? - A. I never re- 


Q. Lord George Gordon ſaid, at ten in the morning they 
were to come, and to put on their beſt cloaths? -A. Ves. 
Q. Was it that they ſhould be arrayed or dreſſed in their beſt 
| cloaths, which was the word ?—A. I think it was, be ſure to 


Q. Have you put down all the meetings, upon your oath, call them columns ?—A. I ſaid columns or diviſions... 


before God and the world ?—A, 
ture of your-queſtion, Sir. 


Q. Have you ſet dow 
of thoſe r 


in my life. 


I do not comprehend the na- 


A conſiderable diſtance from Lord George Gotdon. , 


n any tranſaction of any other meeting: Q. How near was you to the, flags?—A, I ſaw one 1 
people, except this one tranſaction ?—A, Many times | 


flags carried by a perſon, I think upon my left hand. 


danger of being hurt, went into the croud of the Houſe of 


any tears about? — A. I cannot charge my memory with What 


be in your beſt cloaths, or to be dreſſed in your beſt eloaths; 1 
where you did not commit to writing what cannot recollect the exact words. | 


know what other meeting of the Proteſ-| Q. He deſired them to be in diviſions. —A. In four divi- 
ever attended? — A. J have attended a | ſions. | | | 


Q. Not columns, but diviſions diviſions he called chem, bp 


Q How near was you when in St. George's Fields? — A. 


. How. fac was you from them ?—A. A conſiderable dif 


Non tell me when, and what ?—A, If I muſt tell you the 


- 


| ance; J did. ot go.inta the. fields, 1 was in the road. 


| Q© The. | 
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. T RIAL OF LORD GEORGR GOR DON. 


elbe perſon who carried the flag, Happoſe, was ſurround-' Q. But 1 mean long before :— A. I did communicate them 
ed by the multitude ? A. No, they Ne not; 1 remember the 00 berore: 6% Nase I EY OE Ty Rem 4 
Q 


London diviſion had a flag among them: it was by the road- To whom? LA. I dont with to mention gentlemens names. 

fide F ſaw them paſs me z the flag was before them. Q. You muſt do it? — A. Sir 1 wrote 85 ſentiments upon 
-Q- Did you go with them e A. No, I came over Blackfri- | theſe matters to a particular friend. 1 communicated my lengi- - 

| ars Bridge, and did not go with them. l ments upon this Aociared Meeting. Al | 

| Q. What time was that? — A. About two o'clock, between || Q. You are aſked who that ana was? A. Mr. But- 

one and two, ene | ller of Lincoln's-inn. | wes 188 

py Q. * 74 at 2 time * _ wh 175 earlieſt F roy ' Q. _ Oe of Lincoln'snn'is a gentleman I have the 
eft your houſe to go down to the Houle: ommons ?—A. I | honour nowin and 1 ha\ en- 

* 8 and ſix o'clockx, 9202 Who 8 ak r we e Went regare 8 age 


Q. And you went down immediately to the Houſe of Com-] Witneſs. I have a very high. reſpeR for him. | 
Mr. Kennyon. Tam ſure 1 dont mean to aſk any improper. 
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mons?— A. I was at the Lobby between ſix and ſeven. | 
Q. All the multitude had paſſed ; they were about the avenues | queſtions about Mr, Butler, I underſtand he is a Roman Ca- 
of the- Hoyſe of Commons long before ?—A. I ſhould think fo. | tholic —A; I never aſked him the queſtion. had 
| Q Pray, Sir, by what good luck was it you ſaw the flag in] Q. If he js your particular friend dont you know he is a 
|  Fleer-ſtreet? — A. Sir, the flag paſſed by the houſe where I | Roman Catholic Þ WW 
n A T0149 3 a I. Q. I know Mr. Butler very well too, and I know what he is, 
Q. Where is your houſe ?—A. Next to St. Dunſtan's church; | have you the leaſt doubt? A. I will not anſwer the queſtion. 
| I ſtood upon the leads of the church, out from the window; 1 I hear he is. I have a very bigh opinion of him. 
| went chere on purpoſe to fee them: 1 ſtood there with the] Mr. Kennyon. I am perfectiy ſure he is and know he is:, 
| young man M*Millan. | | aste | ws = PRO NOT If 
Q You ſaw one of the perſons you ſay with the flag in Fleet- e | F l 
ſtreet, whom you ſaw fornewhere elſe afterwards?— A. I faw WILLIAM METCALF, Sworn, 
h | | Examined by Mr. BEARCROFT. 


him at che Fleet priſon; 
Q_ In what dreſs ?—A. I cannot recollect, it was a very com- | | 
mon drefs'; he was an odd man. 2. Do you know the perſon of Lord George Gordon ?—A- 
; Q. Was he in his own hair or a wig ?—A. If I recollect he Yes I do. | | . | | OK 
bad black hair, ſhort hair. 2e. Was you at Coachmaker's-hall in the courſe of laſt ſum- 
| Something remarkable ?—A. I don't recollect, he was a mer at any time? — A. I was. 7 5 — 1 


- —— 


courſe looking man; he might be a brewer's ſervant. Q. What day ?—A. I really do not know what day it was, 
Q. He appeared to you to be a brewer's ſervant?—A. 1 farther than it was the day upom which the meeting in St. 
thought ſo; a brewer's ſervant in his beſt cloatks. _ _ | George's-fields was fixed upon. yok 1 TRAS'T 2 


Q Wilt you telt me how to know a brewer's fervant from Q. Did you ſee Lord George Gordon there? — A. I did. 
another man, in his beft cloaths? A. Upon my word, Sir, it Q. What number of people might be at Coachmakefs- 
is out of my power to deſcribe it. 8 ball? — A. I am not able to judge what number of people were 

F Q. How came you to tell me, by accident, you ſuppoſed him | there, but the hall was as full as it poſſibly could hold, io full 
| to be a brewer's ſervant? — A. I tell you, upon my oath, if ic | could not get in. FFF 

' was the laſt words I had to ſpeak, he appeared to me to be | Q. What was the purpoſe of the meeting, did you learn whae 
WU tuck. 3 » | | _ | was going forward? A. I did not, at that time, know farther 

' Q. Laſk you why a brewer's ſervant ?—A. There is ſome- | than it was a meeting where Lord George Gprdon was to be. 
{| thing diſtinguiſhable in a brewer's ſervant from moſt other | I went there erer , OHTLCY - 
| . Q. You went there merely out of curioſity?— A. I did. 
13 Q. I'wiſh you would tell me how you diſtinguiſn a brewer's | Q. Can you recolle& yourſelf; Sit, and tell us what paſſed du- 
| ſervant from other people; I dare ſay you have your reaſons : | ring the time you was there?—A, I went there with a perſon 
Have you any reaſon or not? — A. Pleaſe to ſtate your queſ- who has ſome knowledge of the perſon who rents the hall, or 


*r 


tion again. | lives at the hall; and, by bis knowledge of that perſon, got ad- 
Q. How you diſtinguiſh a brewer's ſervant from other people? | mitted into the gallery. | | | 
A. It is impoſſible any man living, in this crowded audience, Q. I wiſh you to tell us what paſſed there, and particularly 
can have a doubt. . 5 what fell from Lord George Gordon there; relate as fully and 
2. Twill aſk you; you have declared, have pledged yourſelf | particularly as you can recollect? — A. Lord George was ſpeak- 
upon oath, you took this man to be a brewer's ſervant; I aſk | ing at the time | went in. I heard him deſire of them to meet 
you by what mark of diſtinction you are able to ſay be was a him in St. George's-fields ; he reminded them that the Scotch 
bdrewer's ſervant, rather than any other trade? A. If I was to had ſuccecded by unanimity, and that he deſired they would 
deſeribe to you directly how I took him to be a brewer's ſer- likewife be unanimous. He hoped no one who had ſigned the 
vant; it might be by his coat, his breeches, or his ſtockings; | petition would be aſhamed or afraid to ſhew himſelf in the 
they were foinething very remarkable. | cauſe. That he would not preſent the petition, or that he begged 
Q. Tell nic how his breeches, his ſtockings, and his cloaths leave to decline it, (1 don't recollect his Lordſhip's words ex- 
were diſtinguiſhable ?--A. [ cannot ſay. | actly) but it was to this effect, unleſs he was met in St. George's 
Q. Then you have no reaſon for uſing the ward that he was | fields by twenty thouſand people; and he recommended them 
kke a brewer's ſervant ?—A. I cannot anfwer that queſtion if | to come with any marks of diſtinction, ſuch as a blue ribband 
you put ĩt to me an hundred times- ; 5 in their hats, or to that effect, that they might be able to diſ- 
Q. You ſaid, Sir, one of the perſons that carried the flag in tinguiſh their friends from their foes, or to that purport ; that lie 
St. George's Fields was a conſtable ; 1 thould be glad ro know | bimſelf would be there to meet them, and would be anſwerable 
how you knew him to be a conſtable ?—A. He was a man ſo | for any of them chat ſhould be moleſted for meeting there; chat 
very remarkable ; his name is Payne, the city conſtable. he wiſhed ſo well to the cauſe that he could go to the gallows in 
Q. Pray, are you of the Church of England, or of the Kirk | it, or for it, or words to that effect. I know the word gallows WAS 
of Scotland, or a Roman Catholic? —A. Sir, I am of the | mentioned. — 
Church of England. ä Court. Q. In it, or for it, you don't fwear poſitively to that. 
Mr. Attorney Geyeral. That queſtion was objected to in the | It makes no difference? | - 
caſe of Sir John Friend, | Mr. Metcalf. That he would not preſent the petition of a 
Court. Certainly you are not permitted to aſk that queſtion? | luke-warm people. I forgot 30 tell your Lordſhip, that Lord 
Mr. Attorney General. That was determined by four | George Gordon fold them to meet in four bodies in St. George's 
tadies 7 t fields; that each body, I think, was to take one quarter of St. 
ere My. Hay wont away as anuther perſon was called, but was Georges. fields. | | - 
called in again. - Mt. Bearcroft. Q. Do you recolle any thing more that 
Mr. Kennyon. Q Let me aſk you how you came. to ſtay fell from Lord George Gordon, at the time you are ſpeaking 
fo long in the Lobby? — A. I cannot anſwer this queſtion far- of? — A. 1 do not. N | | | | 
ther, than wiſhing to ſee the end of it, or ſomething of that ſore. | Q. Was you in the Lobby of the Houſe of Commons on 
What time 'way Tt you ſaw Lord George Gordon in the Friday the 2d of June.—A, I was not. a Sept 
balcony; at what hour? — A. I believe I heard his Lordſhip | QW Was you. not there at all ?—A. I was not there ac all. 
once, and ſaw him once, D e | A * > Wat you about the Houſe of Commons at chat time 2— 
When you was afraid. of all this miſchief did you impart | A. I was not. — 3 3 
Your fears to any one of the Secretaries of State, or a civil qa+ | Q. Was you at St. George's-fields at the time that had been 
Siftrate, or any body ?—A.' 1 certainly” did impart my fears, | appointed *—A. I Vas. | | os 1 i 
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and my dread of the ha ock making to almoſi every body, | 
a. n 
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different parts of the fields, in four diſtinct bodies; there were 
at leaſt! two bodies, that were forming like ſoldiers almoſt, eight 


o'clock, or after... 


was he in the chair ?—A. He was at the upper end of the 


be there at half paſt ten or eleven o'clock: | 
O. Was the priſoner there -A. I faw him come in a coach. 


Liz _£ 


N 
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T RIAL OF LORD GEORGE GORDON: 13 


- Q. What time might you get there A. I believe I might [it is impoſſible to recolle& the very words of a ſpeech at that 
„ | diſtance of time. 


9. Was any thing ſaid about the number of people expected 


Will yourecolle& yourſelf, and give an account of what | to meet at St. George's fields at that time ?—A. He ſaid, if 


paſſed there, particularly, what fell from Lord George Gordon 
himſelf ? A. I don't recolle& one word, but particularly that 
1 ſaw vaſt numbers of people, that they were occupying four 


or nine a breaſt, a val number a breaſt. I did not ſee them ſo 
well formed in any other part as I did in one part, © 
Q. Did they wear any particular mark of diſtinction? —A. 
I faw ſeveral with the words, No Popery,” on a blue paper in 
their hats. F 
Q. Several pebple that were formed? — A. Several chat were 
d. in i f | 8 y; 
wo" Were there any blue ribbands?—A. There were - vaſt. 
numbers that had blue ribbands in their hats. F 
Q. What number of people might thete be aſſembled in the 
Helds?—I think within compaſs, I dare ſay there were forty- 
houſand people. ' ORD ee OO 
ö a Will You fay there were thirty-thouſand ' poſitively ?— | 
A: I believe there were. PIT A Hg ed LH 
Q. Did you ſtay, or quit the place A. I did not ſtay. 
Lou left them thete? A. I left them there. I ſaw Lord 
George Gordon ſtanding, ſurrounded by a great number of peo. 
ple; he. was ſurrounded by a vaſt number of people, and 1 
underſtood him to be ſpeaking to them, but I was not near 
enough to hear him ſpeak, nor can I ſay poſitively he did ſ peak. 
Q. You left Lord George in St. George's-fields ?—I can- 
not ſay whether my Lord -George- was not gone at that time. 
Q. Did you ſee any thing more of the priſoner that day ?— 


* 
1 


there was one man leſs than twenty thouſand people, he would 


not preſent the petition; he declared alſo, that after ſtating if 
there was one leſs than twenty thouſand people, he would not 
meet them there; that without that number he did not think the 
petition would have force enough. I don't ſay force was his 
word, but be of conſequence enough. He declared, if there was 
fewer they might find another Preſident of the Proteſtant Allo; 
ciation, he would have no more to do with them; he recom: 
mended to them the example of the Scotch, who, by their firm; 
neſs, had carried their point; he recommended temperance and 
firmneſs'; and concluded with telling them, he dic not mean 
them to go into any danger that he would not ſhare, for he was 
ready to go to death for the Proteſtant cauſe. | | 
Court. 9, Was Death the word ? f. No, my Lord, I ra- 
ther believe Gallows was the word; op, 

© Jury. You fthovld have faid ſo. | 
Mr. Anſtruther. 1 don't mean to be accurate as to the word; 
I think it was; it was either one or the other; that was the 


| principal, purport of the ſpeech which I heard there. | 


9. Before ycu proceed farther, was there any thing ſaid at 
that meeting about the manner in which they were to be diſtin- 
guifhed in St. George's-helds ?—A, That is a matter I bad for- 
got; he deſired all true Proteſtants, and friends of the pericion, 
to. diſtinguiſh themſelves, by being marked with blue cockades.; 
he told them he would meet them in St. George's-fields, and 
that when they came there the London Aſſociation ſhould take 
the right, and the Scotch ſhould rake the left hand; and, as to 
the diſpoſal of the other two, I do not exactly recollect. 


A. I did not ſee any thing more of him that day: + Fo 
© © Croſs Examination, by Mr. E RS K [ NE. 
Q. I think you ſay the hall was ſo crowed when you got in, 
you could not get in the body ?—A, I could nor. 
Q. Tou got in the gallery? — A. I got id the gallery. 

Q. Can you recollect what time? — A. cannot; the whole 
of What 1 recollect at all of it is, I was cloſe to the hall at din- 
ner, and after dinner we propoſed to go there. It was about fix 


Q. And how long did you ſtay?— A. I don't think F was 
there a quarter of an hour, if I was there a quarter of an hour 
it was the outſide. 1 n 

Q. Where was Lord George Gordon when he ſpoke this, 


room. a E 1 : 

Q. Lou made uſe of an expreſſion, Mr. Metcalf, which after 
having made uſe of, you {aid you was not ſure of; you firſt {aid 
he would go to the gallows, then ſaid, he uſed the word gal- 
lows? — A. I ſaid I would not be poſitive of the exact words he 
expreſſed, but that they were, he would go to the gallows in 
the cauſe, or for the cauſe, or to that effect, 

Q. Are you ſure of the word gallows ?—A. I am ſure, my 

Lord made uſe of that word. . 85 „ 
Q. You did not hear any thing more about what the cauſe 
was ?—A. I did not hear what the cauſe was. I underſtood at 
the meeting, for | was given to underſtand, the meeting was for 
the purpoſe of ſigning the petition for the Proteſtant Aſſocia- 


JOHN ANSTRUT HER, Eſq. ſwom. 
Examined by Mr. LEE 3 


Q. Mr. Anſtruther, was you at Coachmaker's-hall on the 
29th. of May laſt?— A. I was at Coachmaker's-hall the latter 
end of May, on a Monday, I will not be ſure it was the 29th. 
Q: Did you ſee Lord George Gordon there ?—A. I did. 
Q. Pray did he, or any body elſe, act as Preſident” of any 
meniong then held ?=A. I underſtood him to be acting as Pre- 
Ident. * anne 12 6 e 
Q. He appeared to you to be acting as Preſident? He ap- 
peared to me to be acting as Preſi enn. 
Q. What was the obſect of that meeting? From what l 


heard Lord George Gordon ſay, the object of the meeting 


ſeemed to be this: 
informing them that he meant to preſent their petition, mean. 
ing the petition of the Proteſtant Aſſociation, upon the Friday 
toſſowing, to the Houſe of Commons; and defired them · to 
meet him r 1399 oo et 90 SY, 
"2+ Deſired what FA. He'defiredithem-to- meet him in St. 


2. Was you preſent near or About che Houſe of Commons, 
upon. Friday, after the, petition was in fact preſe ated H. I 


| was in, the Lobby of the Houſe ot Commons, and about the 


Houle. of Commons, in the courſe of the evening. SE tn 

Q. Did you ſee Lord George Gordan: there? A. I ſaw Lord 
George Gordon Jeaning over the gallery when | came down; 1 
came in by-the door that goes down by the Houſe:of Lords; 1 
came near the door of the Houle of Commons; I faw Lord 
George Gordon leaning from a gallery that looks into the Lob- 
by of the Houſe of Commons. STO cit ISO BORLEONT 
2, The gallery you mean that goes from the coffimittee 
rooms ?— A. That goes from the committee rooms tè the back 
door of the gallery,” . i 
2. Did you hear Lord George Gordon ſay any thipg to the 
people while he was in that place? — fl. I heard Lord George 
addreſs the people from that place. 35 


| 29. What was it he ſaid? — 4. He told them, he came out, as 

| underſtood, for the purpoſe of telling them what had paſſed in 
the Houſe; he told them they had been called a mob in the 

Houſe; he ſaid they had been calied a mob within the Houſe; 

he mentioned that the peace officers had been called in to diſ- 
rſe them. I. think he ſaid, them peaceable petitioners. 


he did; that he had not given any reaſons to the Houſe why he 

had not diſperſed them; that he believed the peace officers had 
ſigned the petition; that there had been ſame converſation in the 
Houſe ; that ſome people in the Houſe had mentioned ſome- 
thing relating to the calling in the military; that he hoped no- 
body would think of taking a ſtep of that fort, as it would in- 
fallibly tend to create great diviſions among his Majeſty's ſubjects; 
| he went on ſtating the impropriety of calling in the military 
upon ſuch an ogcaſion; or a military force in a free country; 


he again mentioned the Scotch, pretty much in the ſame terms 


ene 1 mo non with | aw ont; 
9. Be ſo god as to repeat that? .f. That they might, by 
ſteadineſs and firmneſs, carry theit paint; that he had no doubt 
his Majeſty would ſend to his miniſters, to defire them to repeal 
the act, when he found the confuſion it had created; or rather; 
| I recollect what is nearer that idea, when his Majeſty heard his 
ſubjeRs were coming up for miles round. 
Jury. That is a very differrot thing indeed; repeat that again, 
what ybu was going to ſay? -A. That he had no doubt his 
Majeſty would zend to his miniſters to. deſite they would repeal 
the: Bill, xhen he found his ſubjects, for miles round, were wiſh- 
ing it. There was a great deal of confuſion in the Lobby, and 
ſeveral ptople called to Bord George Gordon, to know Whether 


he called that meeting for the purpoſe of he deſired them to diſprrie: Do you defire us to go away? 


Court. Several callrd out to the priſoner, Do you deſite us 
to go away, dr-diſperſe?— 4. Does my Lord Geqrge Gordon 
— us to go away? He replied, youl are the belt judges; the 
eſt judges of what you ought to do; but I willtelkyow how? 

the matlet ſtauds i the Heute are going co div ide upon the queſ- 


— 


George's-fields, the Friday followin e of pre- 
er 2 g, for the purpoſe of- pre- 
— the petition, I don't mean to be accurate as to words; 


| tilin, whether; youripedrion: (bal! be [taken ind conſiderat ion 
now, or on Tueſday ? There are for taking it into conſideration 
BOW, 


—— {> > — — — . — 


Jury. Did he, or not, ſay that; it is material). Ithinxk 


1% 


could not over- hear. 


you mean at the times any b ee 


A. I attended the Speaker of the Houſe, and the Lobby was 


cover, I went to a ſeat under the gallery, not far from the door; 


from the beginning, the ſeveral circumſtances that had occurred. 


wards 1 heard him ſay, Mr. Burke, member for Briſtol, has 


Neat; I judged fo, from the manner of the gentleman. As 


Mr. Bowen. This I believe -1 can recollect to the period; 


fl cordingly I ſpoke a few words; I told them they ſtopped their 


N 
2 


now, myſelf and ſix or ſeven others; If it is not taken into con- 
ſideration now, your petition may be loſt; to- morrow the Houſe 
does not meet; Monday is the King's birth-day; upon Tueſ— 
day the Parliament may be diſſolved, or prorogned, I forget 
which was the expreſſion. That is almoſt all I heard him ſay; 
there was a good deal of confuſion in the Lobby. Several other 
members attempting to ſpeak, particularly Mr. Turner, he was 
not heard; there was ſome converſation I heard paſs, between 
Lord George Gordon and the Chaplain of the Houle, which 1 


Mr. Lee. 9. Were the people to whom Lord George Gor- 
don was then addreſſing himſelf, in any manner diſtinguiſhed 
from other people ?—A. There was a vaſt number of people, 
to whom he was addreſſing himſelf, with blue cockades. 

9. In the Lobby ?—4. In the Lobby of the Houle. 

©. T don't know whether you happened to be in Scotland at 
the time any thing paſſed upon the ſcore of religion? -A. Do 


iots 

| as not. 
2. Do you know of any riots there? A. No, not of my own 
knowledge. 


'9. I mean ſo? — No, I w 


The Rev. Mr. THOMAS BOWEN, ſworn. 
Examined by Mr. HOWART H. 


9. Was you in the Houſe of Commons, on the 2d of June 
laſt, as officiating Chaplain ?—A. I was. . 

9. Did you obierve, in the courſe)of that day, any uncom- 
mon concourſe of people about the Houſe, and in the Lobby? 


exceedingly crouded, and the people there very clamourous ; 
we got in without much interruption. After the prayers were 


the tumult in the Lobby continued, and, while the Houſe were 
deliberating what means they ſhould take to quell it, I ſaw 
Lord George Gordon frequently go to the door, and heard him 
repeat, to. the people in the Lobby, what diffcrent members 
had ſaid in debate. The Speaker was relating to the Houſe, 
for the information of thoſe members who.had not been preſent 


Court. 9. He told the mob ſo?— A4. No; I was going to 
introduce what his Lordſhip ſaid. | 5 
Mr Howarth. Q. Confine yourſelf to the expreſſions made 
uſe of by Lord George Gordon, and to what paſſed out of the 
door, not any thing he ſaid in the Houſe, but the expreſſions 
he made uſe of to the people in the Lobby? — A. I ſaw him go 
to the door; I heard him ſay to the people, the Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons has juſt ſaid, that you are all come here 
under pretence of religion; and, I think, his Lordſhip then 
added, you are good people, your's is a good cauſe. After- 


ſaid — The door was then ſhut, and I heard no more. 
Afterwards, he called out, Mr. Rous, member for I for- 
get the place that he mentioned, has juſt moved, that the civil 
power, I think it was, be ſent for; but don't you mind; keep 
yourſelves Fool; be ſteady. Ar another time, his Lordſhip 
called out, Lord North calls you a mob. Once, as his Lord- 
ſhip was at the door, I ſaw a gentleman go up to him, who 
ſeemed to me to be perſuading his Lordthip to return to his 


ſoon as Lord George Gordon turned round, and ſaw who it 
was, he called out to the people, this is Sir Michael le Fle- 
ming; he has been juſt ſpeaking for you. His Lordſhip ſeem- 
ed to be remarkably pleaſed with Sir Michael; he patted, or 
ſtroked his ſhoulder, and expreſſed a kind of joy in his coun- 
tenance, which I hardly know how to deſcribe, that ſeemed to 
me extravagant, and, if I may uſe the expreſſion, childiſh. 
Court. Do you recollect any thing elſe? A. Your Lordſhip 
ſees I am not to ſpeak of what his Lordſhip ſaid in his place as 
a member. : 4 
Court No, I don't aſk you that. 
whilſt 1 was fitting under the callery of the Houſe, when the 
diviſivn was called for upon the queſtion in the Houſe, I with- 
drew ; during the delay and confuſion of the people who refuſed 
to quit the Lobby, and by that means prevented the Houſe 
from dividing. I was frequently in the adjoining rooms: once 
when I was ſtanding near the littie gallery which looks upon 
the Lobby, I ſaw ſome genclemen endeavouring to perſuade the 
people to retire; one of them aſked me to ſpeak to them, ac- 


own buſineſs, and begged chem 


to retire 3 one ot the prople in 
the Lobby ſaid. | | or | 


| 


TRIAL OF LORD GEORGE GORD ON, 


| 


not preſent. I heard a perſon in the Lobby fay very 


— 


/ 


Q. Was Lord George: Gordon preſent ?—A. Lord Fram x 
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ſtinctly, that if his Lordſhip would come and fay that it was 
neceſſary for them to go, they would go. Some time after this, 
[ went up to the eating · room; while I was fitting at the table, 
Lord George came into the room; ſoon afterwards there was 
ſcarce any perſon left in the room beſides Lord George and my- 
ſelf; his Lordſhip had thrown himſelf into a chair near me, and 
ſeemed overcome with heat and fatigue ; I thought the oppor- 
tunity fo favourable, that I could nor help telling his Lordſhip 
what I had juſt heard from the Lobby. I told him that a per- 
ſon there had ſaid, that if his Lordſhip would come and ſay it 
was neceſſary for them to go, they would go; and added, as 
my own opinion, that I believed it depended only on his Lord- 
ſnip to diſperſe them: his Lordſhip made no reply, and ſoon 
afterwards left the room. Some time after this I went down 
ſtairs, and ſeeing his Lordſhip going towards the little gallery, 
to addreſs the people, I haſtened to get near him. His Lord- 
ſhip, I think, began with adviſing them, in general terms, to 
be quiet and peaceable, and ſteady. His Majeſty, ſaid his Lord- 
ſhip, his Majeſty is a gracious Monarch; and when he hears 
the people ten miles round are collecting, (I think ten miles 
round was the expreſſion of his Lordſhip) there was no doubt 


| | he would fend his Miniſters private orders to repeal the bill. 


His Lordſhip then mentioned the attempt that was made to in- 
troduce the bill into Scotland. The Scotch, ſays his Lordſhip. 
had no redreſs until they pulled down the maſs-houſes; Lord 
Weymouth then ſent them official aſſurances that the act ſhould 
not be extended to them: and why, ſaid his Lordſhip, ſhould 
they be better off than you? Here I muſt obſerve to you a 
doubt upon my mind, whether his Lordſhip ſaid the Scotch had 
no redreſs until they pulled down the maſs-houſes, or whether 
he ſaid, when the Scotch pulled down the maſs-houſes they had 
redreſs. 

Court. 
ence. 

Mr. B. His Lordſhip adviſed them to be quiet and peaceable, 
and told them to beware of evil- minded perſons, who would 
mix amongſt them to excite them to miſchief; the blame of 
which, I think his Lordſhip added, would be imputed to them. 
It was then, I think, a perſon,in the Lobby aſked his Lordſhip 
if it was neceſſary for them to retire. - - | 

Jury. Q. Had this perſon a blue cockade in his hat? — A. 1 
did not ſee che perſon, I only heard his voice. I will tell you, 
ſays his Lordſhip, how it is; the queſtion was put, (I think, 
his Lordſhip ſaid he moved the queſtion) that your pecition ſhall 
be taken into conſideration this night. Now, ſays he, it was 
clearly againſt you, there can be no doubt, but | inſiſted upon 
dividing the Houſe ; no diviſion can take place while you are 
there, but to go or not I leave to yourſelves. As toon as his 
Lordſhip had finiſhed, he aſked me if 1 would ſpeak to the 
people; I ſaid, by no means, that his Lordſhip was the only 
perſon that could ſpeak to them with any good effect. His 
Lordſhip then took hold of my gown, and preſenting me to the 
people, called out: This is the Clergyman of the Houſe of 
Commons, I deſire you will aſk him what his opinion of the 
„ Popiſh Bill is;“ and immediately urging me to give it, I re- 
plied to his Lordſhip wich conſiderable warmth, that the only 
opinion that 1 ſhould give was, that all the conſequences which 
might ariſe that night would entirely be owing to his Lordſhip. 
Several gentlemen that were about us, repeated my words ; his 
Lordſhip made no reply, and weat into the Houle. 

Had you an opportunity of oblerving what number of 
people were in the Lobby, and about the Houſe, at the time of 
this converſation ?—A. The Lobby was full. 

Q. Did you obſerve any of thoſe perſons to whom his Lord- 
ſhip addrefſed himſelf; had they cockades ?—A. I cannot ſay 
abſolutely that I did; I faw his Lordſhip with a blue cockade. 

Q. Did you hear any general cry made uſe of by the people 
in the Lobby? A. They often called for Lord George; as [ 
followed the Speaker in, they called out, Repeal! Repeal! 
Repeal ! o , 

Q. Had you, from the conduct of the perſons in the Lobby, 
any apprehenſions of the Houſe being forced into? _ 

Mr. Kennyon. | object to the queſtion, 1 

Mr. Howarth. Then was there any conduct in the people 
of the Lobby, tending to attack the Houle ? | 

Mr. Kennyon. You ſhould aſk, what did they do? 

Mr. Howarth. Q. I would wiſh to know what the conduct 
of the people in the Lobby was ?—A. They were exceedingly 
clamorous; I don't recollect any particular act. 

Q. You don't recolle& any particular act they did? A. No, 
I do not. 1 $4 Yo | T7 

Q. You don't. recolle& any particular act of violence upon 
any perſon ?—A. I do not, except tumults. | | 

Court. Was there any particular cry or words ?—A. I do not 
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It is much the fame thing; it makes no differ- 
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TRIAL OF LORD GEORGE GORDON. 


. Could the members paſs or repaſs while the moltitude JOHN CATOR, Efq. ſword: 
continued in the Lobby? -A. I ſaw ſeveral members come in MY | | 44 
with blue cockades in their hats, who ſeemed as if they hardly Examined by Mr, DUNNIN G. 


could break through the mob. 2: You on the 2d bf June laſt was in the Houſe of Com- 
ph | mons, had you any occaſion to obſerve any thing that paſſed in 
Croſs Examination, by Mt. KENNYON. _ 0 tb food © ntl 2 3 
| | & 25 N a 8 e L. ord and the Jury what you ſaw 
2. You ſaw ſeveral members with blue cockades in their or heard !—A. As ! had the honor of being in bn in 
hats ? — A. 1 Wo | F , the laſt parliament, 1 ſhall be hy £1 to the Court for one mo- 
TTTCCCCCCT took oy Tan ou of eſp th 
men ) 1 1aW | ' | no riſoner. As I have fat in the Houſe, having publicly 
of Commons and take their ſeats, therefore | preſume they were related all that I have now to relate in another 1 5 and in 
members. 6:09; 4 be i 1 the preſence of the noble priſoner, immediately after it had 
Q. Several * 1 * 3 5 2 5 " wo happened, and when I could have no view of this trial, which is 
off, as ſoon as he rein 4 Oe Þ g \ IN 1 I ſuppoſe to be the teaſon why I have been applied to by thoſe 
Q. Do you recollect Who that member was? — A. No, 1 whoſe duty it is to carry on this proſecution. I hope the Court 
do not. 105 . and the noble priſoner will ſee; that I am here without being 
2 = 7 was t n 10g in the Lobby, or in the Gal- | officious, and free from malice or ill will; but having ſaid this, 
lery ?—A. t Pap 8 1 3 I muſt take the liberty of ſaying, | muſt think ic my duty to 
Q. Now, 8 er 1 Ker attend the Court; and I ought not to ſhrink from that teſti- 
m_— you ſay ? — A. Not during the time Lord George was mony which will be required of me. EY 
„„ OS Ee ated, 3 : Court. ©. There is no occaſion for that apology ? 
Q, During the time you 1 = private converſation with | Mr. Cator: On Friday the 2d of June, as . from 
him ?—A. I hat bs 55 wt; 1 „ n of the committee rooms, while the Lobby was filted with a 
A. Where ha „ mr ee x Th kitch : 1b 1 5. moltitude of ſtrangers; and the Houſe of Commons was under 
2. 1 it in the eating room: — A. Ine Kitcnen, 1 believe queſtion which they could not decide, as the ſerjeants and 
it is called. c 


| | 1 Carl 0 9 4 the Galler officers of the Houſe could not clear the mob, as | was going N 
I; Q. But the other Fer . u Gall in the Gallery, through the paſſage at the top of the ſtair-caſe, where there is a 
SY when he ſpoke to the people? — A. 0 the R hat rail that looks into the Lobby; I heard and ſaw a perſon in the I 
£1 | 2 Br 1 55 people, or you alone with him? Lobby, he called aloud Lord George Gordon, two or three 

| =. - — A. grea y Co 


| „ | times, I turned round, and I faw the noble priſoner near, who, 
| . Tang you fee Mr. Anſtruther there? — A. I don't re- upon hearing himſelf called, came to the 740 and looked over. 
member. 


* 


| | 5 5 did the ſame cloſe to him. The ſame perſon ſaid, my Lord, 
Q. I preſume you were under ſome agitation of mind at the | ꝙe are ordered to clear the Lobby, if your Lordſhip wiſhes we 
time ?—A. I was under none till Lord George ſpoke to me; ſhould clear it, we will do it directiy; and without any trouble. 
till his Lordſhip applied to me to give my opinion. The nobee priſoner replied. : 

Q. You was under no apprehenſions? — A. None in parti-| jury. 2. This was not an officer of the Houſe that ſaid 
cular. | this? .. I] don't know who it was. 

Q. You have your full recollection about you, and undertake | Court. Q. Was it one of the people that ſaid, we are ordered 
to ſpeak to the very words? — A. | think I can. e.. , | bo clear the Lobby, for that is the word the door-keeper calls 

Q. You N not reduced this _ Ange have you, Sir? cut? | | | 
* A. I put it down in writing at home, Sir. „Mr. Cator. A. Some ſtranger aſked that queſtion; the noble 
2. The day after? — A. The day after. Some account had Lord replied, I will tell " how the 5 ſtands. I have 
T3. been in the papers of what happened there, and I was mention- | moved to have your petition taken now into conſideration ; 
5 ed, as it ſeemed to me. I was nat attending the Speaker, and | there is Alderman Bull, and two or three more are for it, the 
"=p I thought it neceſſary ro write to the Speaker, to give him an | reſt are againſt it; therefore, if you wiſh your petition ſhould 
account of it, which I did. | | be now taken into immediate conſideration, you may ſtay or 

Q. When Lord George Gordon told you to ſpeak to the | do as you pleaſe. All in the Lobby were ſilent and attentive. 
people in the Lobby, that put you in 2 flurry of ſpirits ?!—A. In | a, ſoon as the noble priſoner had ſaid what J laſt related, they 
A en . pulled off their hats, and they cried, Now! Now ! Now! | 

. | foemes . . 7 . 
Mr. Howarth. - Q. How long did you ftay in the Houſe ? . Laval rows 


How did you get away at laſt? — A. I came away with Mr. A. 1 don't recollect any thing elſe. 


. ' Mr. Dunning. 9, Do you recolle& any thing elſe ſaid to 


' 55 ; Lord George, or by him ?—A. I recolle& one thing, I forgot 

f 8 N. time 2 1 e till the Houſe was broke up, it before. There was a kind of a fault, and the N ar 1 

9 Ag mY 7 ex 1 L 2 : over again and ſaid, would not you wiſh to be in the ſame ſtate - 

| you Know how 1t had been cleared? A. No, really that they are in Scotland. They anſwered, Yes, yes; and he 
Q. Did you ſee any ſoldiers there when you came away ?— , * a. ; 


1 Mr. Kennyon. Q. Not in the Lobby, 1 believe? -A. Not Ns . 

f Lo in the Lobby. | N | | > 3 3 

f | . 5 Mr. Howarth. Q. Where then? — A. In ſome of the ave-| 108 EP H PEARSON, ſworn. 
—_ | 1 — Examined by Mr. NORTON. 

A 3 88 Q. Did you go away as ſoon as you were able? — A. I wiſh- | 55 e 

y LO ed to have gone away much earlier; I went away after the | Q, You are the door-keeper of the Houſe of Commons? 
TA Houle broke up. | | A. Yes. | | 

e Q. What prevented your going away earlier ?—A. I wiſhed | 

| 


9, Was you at the Houſe of Commons on Friday the 2d of 


to get away much earlier: J had an engagement of duty that | June laſt ?_A. Yes, Sir? 


evening, and went to the door-keeper of the back-ſtair caſe ; hef 2. What time was you there ?=A. It was between one and 
told me, if I went out he could not admit me again, therefore | two. | 5 Aa 
I was obliged to ſtay : | 


t I had an engagement of duty that! Inform the Court, what you obſerved in the Lobby at 
evening, Rao | that time ?—A. A great erowd of people. 
Q Why was you obliged to ſtay ?—A. Becauſe I was afraid 


9, Were they diſtinguiſhed by any marks in their hats? —. . 
to go out, Sir. I believe there is one circumſtance 1 forgot to | Moſt of them, if not all, had blue cockades in their hats. 
mention, that paſſed in the Houſe. As Lord George was haſt- | Q. Was there any general cry uſed by the perſony. in the 

Tz <ning to the door, I faw Lord North, who was ſitting near the | Lobby ?—4: No Popery! No Popery! A Repeal! A Re- 

& _ 1 bar box, ſpeak to him; and, as J judged. from Lord North's | peal! "i ET Dd Or PTR 

ly . manner, was perſuading Lord George Gordon; and the conſe-| Q. How long did the mob continue in the Lobby ?. Tit 


© quence was, Lord George went to his ſeat. 
7 Mr. Erſkine. What fi. 


I near nine o'clock at night, I am not particularly Certain or exact” 
Hignifies what you judge it. to the time, but pretty near nine o'clock. | EE En te 

Mr. Kennyon. You judged from Lord North's motion, not 92; What was their behaviour ducing the time you was in the 

from any queſtion chat he aſked him ? lt is not pertinent to the | Lobby ? 4. Calling out, A Repeal ! A Repeal! No Popery!: 

queſtion.— A, 1 beg your pardon, it was no impertinence; I and things of that kind; and wers tundering the members from 

_ thought it was required of me. N coming in. eee | 


2 
* 
. = — : — 
— . ů — r 
> — * 


God's ſake, gentlemen, keep from the door; and my Lord took 


» 
* = 1 
— — ——  — — —_— 
+ Vs 4 a 


I then recurned'; then came back to Guildhall, Weſtminſter, twa pair of ſtaits window in Bridge · ſtreet, and ſaw; them. IF 


16 
9. Did you obſerve. apy thing dane by any of them Led. 


o. | | TE 
9. Did you, obſerve; the noble prifonerlat the bar, Lord 
George Gordon, at the door ?—A. Ves; be came to the door. 
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about four o'clock; or ſome little time paſt ; I cannot ſpeak 
exactly to the time. As ſoon as 1 had entered the Guildhall, 
the meſſenger from the Houſe told me I was wanted there: I 
went with him to the Houſe of Lords; where [ received direc- 


I am nòt certam how many times, two o  thiee times, and told tions to clear the avenues to that Houſe, The meſſenger who 


them he ſhould come out; and let them know what was going 
on in the Houſe; that they had a good cauſe, and they had 
nothing to fear. dat 5-8! * Aang. hog 
2 Did you obſerve any thing elſe faid by Lord George Gor- 
don2—A. He came out once, and faid Sir Michael le Fleming 
had ſpoke in. their behalf; and that he had ſpoke like an angel. 
As the gentlemen. crouded very much upon me, I ſaid, for 


I 


bis hand in this manner [ Putting his band out from bim] Pray, 


gentlemen, make what room yu can for the members to pals, | 


and behave decent; your cauſe is good, and you have nothing 
TT G7 1-0 EDIT TIRES rx e Df 
- 2; How was the paſſage to the Houſe, crouded, or other- 
wiſe A. Very much crouded in the Lobby. ys n 1 
„A Ho. were they got out of the Lobby; you ſaid they 
continued in it till near nine of'clack in the evening? A. I be- 
lieve they were got out by the ſoldiers. | 


Mr. Kennyon. We don't want to know about that, | 


F. I IF | es oe, 
; Pearſon. We got them out about nine, or between nine and | 


ten; in my confuſion I did not know really what time it was. 

Mr. GODFREY BARWELL was called into the Court; 
but the Counſel for the Crown ſaid, as he was called to the 
ſame point as Mr. Pearſon was, they ſhould not go into an 


examination, 


: THOMAS BAKER, ſworn, = 

Examined by Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

' 9, You are lower door keeper of the Houſe of Commons ? 
A. Yes, Sir. 5 . 

A Were you there on the 2d of June laſt?— A. I was there 
about twelve o clock, Sir. a 


When did. the people come? — 4. There were a great 
many people there, in the paſſage, at that time. 


2. At twelve, when you got there; pray what was their be- 


haviour, or cry, if they had any? — fl. They were, at that 


time, very quiet at firſt. | . . 

2, What happened afterwards? What was their cry? — 
Afterwards the paſſage was very much crouded; I wanted them 
to make room for the members to go out, for to divide in the 
Lobby; when I made room for them they knew they were 
members; then they called out, No Popery. | | 

lo long did they continue in this way ?=4, Till night, 
till eight or nine at night. | | | ; 
Ho were they-gat'out ?—A. I really can't tell how they 
were got out of the Lobby, Ws ** 
Did you remember any troop of guards coming ? —A. 
'Fhere ver ſome guards came. 
Q. Betore the Lobby was cleared? A. Yes, Sir, they were. 


| Were you there on the Tueſday following ?—A. Yes, Sir, 
I was there. WANG NF | | 


9. What happened upon the Tueſday ?—4. Nothing ma- 
terial upon the Tueſday ; the croud were all kept out upon the. 


2. How were the croud kept out upon the Tueſday — A. 1 


really don't know; I was not in the ſtreet; I imagine by the 


conſtables. 5 1 
9. Did you fee them in the Houſe? A. No, Sir. 


BOT. 


SAMPSON WRIGHT, Eſq. ſworn. 
Examined by Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


PR” 


4 


ou are a Jultice'of Peace of this county, I believe ?— 
A, Yes; Sir. | £3841 8” Fe EEK ' | $5 


to the; Houſe. of Commons and the Houſe of Lords? A. 1 
eee ee ee eee 


„ 


T You did not ſee.chem in the ſtrect ?—4; No, Sit; I dig || 


between Wet | 


= 


| — 


came from the Lords having told me, that their Lordfhips were 
much interrupted in coming to and going from the Houſe, I 
deſired the court-keeper of Guildhall, before J left it, to col- 


le& what conſtables happened to come there, to be ready upon 


my return, to aſſiſt me if wanted, 

Court. 2, Who did you defire to do-that ?—£. The court- 
keeper; his name is Smith, my Lord. When I returned to the 

Hall, having received the directions which J mentioned, I found 

the windows of the Hall much broke, _ : 

Mr. Attorney General. 2, The Guildhall ?—4. The Guild- 


hall. When I entered the Houſe, I found many people rua 


ning about the Houſe, as if feeking for ſome body. 
. What houſe ?=4 The Guildhall. 11 
' 9. You ſaw people running 1 1 the Houſe? — A. I en- 
quired the reaſon of it, and they told me they were ſeeking, for 
ſome body. MO Tn WEN in nes co 5 
Mr. Attorney General. You only know that upon which you 
are informed? -A Tess. 1 | 
9. Tell us the condition you found the Houſe of Commons 
in, and the number of people about it? -A. Prodigious crowds 


1 


of people. 7 
9. Can you gueſs at the number? A. No, I think it only the 
greateſt crowd of people I ever ſaw in my life, except one oc- 


caſion, and that was the coronation. 
2. Did 


you go to the Houſe of Lords A. I returned to 


the Houſe of Lords, and could do nothing for want of aſſiſt- 


ance. 


Q. What did you do to get the Houſe clear of theſe people? 
A. I went to the Horſe Guards; I there was directed to go to 


St. James's, and get ſome of the military to aſſiſt in clearing 


the avenues; they there directed me to go to the Savoy. Some 
time afterwards, a number of military came to the Horſe Guards, 
where I deſired them to attend, and I went down. again to the 
Houſe of Lords. That the Lords were that moment broke, 
up; I then went up to the Houſe of Commons, and cleared the 
avenues-to. that Houſe and the Lords, | ER aw 
Court. Q. With the guards?—A. With the guards it took 
a conſiderable time. _ | | | 


Q By that means it was free? A. By that means there was 


a free place. . . 

Q. What time of night might it be? A. I really can't ſpeak. 
with certainty, I think it was paſt eight o'clock. 

Q. Were you there upon the Tueſday?—A. I was, up at 
Charing-croſs upon the Tueſday. : 5 

Q. Did you ſee the mob go down with any marks about them 
upon the Tueſday ?—A, I ſaw the mob go up, I was ſtationed 
at Charing-croſs, 1 faw a vaſt number of people go up with 
colours flying upon the Tueſday. | C2 | 

Q. Had they any thing in their hats upon the Tueſday ?— 

A. Yes. | 


Croſs Examination by Mr. KENNYON. 
| 8 What was upon the flags A. I faw the flag but could 


not iftinguiſh what was upon it. 
Tueſday. | 


Qi. I believe they were not regular colours, but rags?— A. Upon 
my word I cannot tell, they had in their hands ſtreamers, or ſome- 


thing of that ſort, I could not diſtinguiſh what. | 


SAMPSON RAINSFORTH, ſworn, 


4 Examined by Mr, BEARCROFT. 


Q. Was you in New Palace-yard on the 2d of June laſt *—A.. 
Yes, Sir I was at the King's Arms Tavern in New Palace-yard, I 
was up there at twelve o'clock, I ſaw the whole proceſſion go 
Qi Give: an account what you ſaw there, what time of the, 
day was you there? A. Twelve o'clock, © . + + 
Q. No, give an account of what you obferved?—A. I think. 


about one there was a party came over Weſtminſter-bridge, with 


blue cockades in their hats. „ 3 

Q. What number might there be? — A. couple of hundreds. 
Q. Give an account of what you ſaw?—A. They that came 
a · croſa the bridge had blue cockades in their hats, marched: 
directly: down-George- ſtreet, and went into the park, I was at a, 
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George. 


they 


1 


Did they ſay any thing? — A. No Sir, they were very 
1 - wed I think about two o'clock the whole cavalcade 
5 with flags, I don't know whether there was not bag - pipes 
with them. They went very orderly. I had a gentleman with 
me; and I ſaid, now we will go to the Lobby, and ſee what was. 
there. | 75 
"I, Were they joined by others? A. I fancy the other party 
joined them. 
1 Which way did the other party come? A. The Char- 
ing- croſs way. | 
Q. Which way did they march to? — To the Houſe of 
Commons. ; | 
'Q They had colours flying and bag-pipes playing I think? 
A. I think there was. ; 
Q. Did you obſerve any ribbonds in the hall? 
A. A great many, almoſt every one that walked in the pro- 
ceſſion had ribbonds. 
Q. What colour A. Blue ribbonds. 
QO. Did you go then to the Lobby? -A. I did, I went with 
2 friend. | | 
Anſwer what did you ſee there? LE 
A. I ſaw Lord George Gordon; the door of the houſe was 


open; the Speaker of the houſe was not in the chair, Lord 


George ſtanding with a cockade in his hat in the door-way. 

Q. What ſort of people got into the Lobby? 

A. The loweſt ſort of people, ſome were a decent ſet of 
people, moſt of the lower claſs. | : 

Q. Were they of the ſame kind of people with thoſe that 
paſſed before? — A. I believe they were. 

Q. How long did you ſtay in the Lobby? 

A. Nor above ten minutes: There was a gentleman Col. 
Miles, Lord George, and mull was harranguing them to clear 
the way for the members, but they cryed, “ kepeal the Bill, 
4 Repeal the Bill, the Bill!“ but they did not hear Lord 


Q. Was there any other cry?- A. No. 

' Q, You ſay you went away then? A- I went away, 
Q. Do you remember any thing elle ? | 
A, I was at the Embaſlador's-chapel. 

evening with ſome friends. 

Q. What time was it? 

A. About eleven o'clock, or a little after. 

Q. What Embaſlſador's-chapel ? 

A. The Sardinian Embaſſador. 

. Give an account what was done there? 

A. About eleven o'clock, or a little after, when we were 
ſpending the evening, the mob was burning down the Sar- 
dinian Ambaſſador's-chapel in Lincoln's-Inn- fields. 

Q. Did you go there? — A. I went. 

. | want you to give an account what you ſaw yourſelf, 
and what you faid ?— A. I ſaid to the company preſent, Gentle- 
men, this is a ſhame to have an Ambaſſador's-chapel pulled 
down. When I was high conſtable, with two or three 
more, I could put two or three hundred to flight. I went and 
made my way into the Chapel, not then on fire, They had 
thrown down the organ and the altar, I believe. They were 
throwing the inſide of the Chapel out; and the other people 
threw it into the fire; and, what aſtoniſhed me was, there was 
not above five or {ix people in the Chapel. There were four or 
five in the Chapel, pulling down the inſide. 

Mr. Kennyon. Q._ I muſt ſubmit to your Lordſhip whether 
this is evidence to affect Lord George Gordon, who is noways 
connected with it? | | 

Court, No doubt; it is evidence what. theſe people did. 
What they are to ſhew is this :— They are to ſhew theſe people 
were aſſembled illegally, and committing acts of violence, with 
an intent to force a repeal ; and you have not examined to the 

roceſſion coming, and the obſtruction given to the Members. 
he witneſs hath ſaid (but you ſtopt ſhort in examining him) 

he ſaw one of the Lords very ill treated. 

Mr. Rainsforth, When I quitted the Lobby, I went to ſee 
what was doing in the Houſe of Lords. Lord Mansfield came 
in his carriage, and ſeveral of the biſhops. They were all of 
them inſulted. I ſaid to my friend, there will be an open in- 
ſurrection before this is done, in my opinion. I was ordered 
back to the Lobby. I was in the Lobby about three. The 


I was ſpending the 


Speaker was in the chair, my Lord ſtood in the front; he ſaid 


nothing that I heard; Colonel Miles did. I went from the 
Lobby to the Houſe of Lords, to ſee what was doing in Old 


Palace Yard. 


Did you obſerve any thing more in the two Houſes of 


Parliament, or any thing near them, bef in- 
calns-Inn-Fields? g m, before you went to Lin 


A. Nothin 


were not aſſembled when we had this news brought—the 


* 


* 


— 
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Sardinian ambaſſadors chapel was burning down, as I ſaid be- 
fore. I told the gentlemen, if they would but go, we could 
ſuppreſs the mob, which was penerally confiſting of a few 
banditti, boys, and common people. We went, and I made 
my way into the chapel, where was not above five or ſix peo- 
ple deſtroying the chapel, Then it was gone half after eleven. 
I ſeized one man by the collar, and with Mr. Maberley's aſſiſ- 
tance, had brought one inan almoſt out of the mob. I brought 
him to Mr. Carpieu, the Silk Dyer's door. They ſaid, 
«© Damn him, he is the late High Conſtable ; knock him on 
&* the head.” He was reſcued. 

Q What number of people might there be? 

A. There might be two or three hundred, 

Q. What was their cry at the time ? 

A. No Popery ! was the reigning cry among them. 

Q. Had thoſe people attending any cockades in their hats? 

A. Moſt of them. 

Q. And the cry was No Popery ?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Tell us the colours, Mr. Rainsforth ?—A. Blue. 

Q. He was reſcued from you by the mob ?—A. Yes.—l 
was in great danger of being knocked on the head. Immedi- 
ately I went down to Somerſet Houſe for the guards. 

Q. What was done with the chapel? What became of that? 

A, I will tell you, if you pleaſe, when the gentlemen will 
give me leave. I went down to Somerſet Houſe barracks for 
the guards. General Winyard, as commanding. officer, gave 


General Winyard very readily complied, and gave me every aſ- 
ſiſtance in his power. I defired Mr. Maberley to take ſome of 
Sir John Fielding's people with him; as I had ſpoke as I went 
along to get ſome ready, and to ſeize ſome of the ringleaders. 
When we came up, with the guards, Mr. Maberly went and 
ſeized Mr, Lund,; that ſet the chapel then on fire; and going 
to burn the infide of the chapel, On my going up with the 
ſoldiers with Gen. Winyard, I defired every perſon in the cha- 
pel to be ſeized, and taken into cuſtody. I ſtood and formed 


formed the ſoldiers all round three deep, and made a priſon in 
the ſtreet. 


ſoldiers ? A. No, Sir. 


Court to the Counſel.— Q. You are ſpeaking of different 
times 


dor's chapel you of the Houſe of Commons? 


chapel. 


ſoldiers being then brought up, the mob diſperſed; 
Q. What did you do with the men? 


at Sir John Fielding's office, and I believe one was diſcharged, 


ted to Newgate. 
Q. Did you give any evidence? 
A. No. I was no evidence. I attended. 
Q. Was it attended with ill conſequences to you? 


home. 

Q. Was your houſe down? 

A. I went there, and it was not. 
deſired me to withdraw to my daughter's, ſo I did. 
threatened, my apprentices were threatened. 

Q. Your houſe was pulled down? | 
A. The inſide, the windows, and my property was taken 
out and burnt. | | 

Court. Q. You ſaid ſome of the Lords and Biſhops were in- 
ſulted in going to the Houſe of Lords. In what manner were 
thoſe Biſhops and Lords inſulted in their carriages as they went 
down to the Houſe ? 7 9 


I was not 


was hiſſing and ſhoving them about. Les uin 
Q. Did you ſee them ſhoving them about ?—A. Yes 


g more.—]T faid 1 was with ſome FP ROD 5 


CHARLES JEALOUS, ſyor ' 
© Examined by Mr. HOWARTH. "| _.- 


[:was. 


Q. Were the mob diſperſed at laſt, with the aſſiſtance of the 


A. I ſaw them go out, and go down to the Houſe. There 


me his aſſiſtance. I muſtered a hundred men, with bayonets. 


the ſoldiers. The General ſaid he Faw I underſtood ſome- 
thing of the rioting buſineſs, and defired me to place them. I. 


he ſpeaking of the burning the Sardinian Ambaſſa- 

Mr. Bearcroft. No, my Lord, I mean the people at the 
Mr. Rainsforth. We took thirty; I did not know any place 
ſo ſecure as to take them down to the Savoy, for the 'Watch- 
houſe would not be in exiſtence long; therefore they were car- 
ried to the Savoy. They had ſome more in cuſtody, and a 
Ruſſian officer; about whom a good deal has been ſaid. He 
was in the Ambaſſador's chapel, I ſaw him there; and more 

A. The next morning being Saturday, they were examined 


and the reſt remanded back to priſon. Upon the Monday, 
they were examined again, and five of them were fully commit- 


A. Yes; my ſon ſent me a letter that my houſe was to be 
pulled down; and people told me I ſhould never go alive 


My neighbours and friends 


- 


0 


7 


| Q. Were you upon the ad of June in Old Palzee-yard— A - 
n Q. Give 
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Aue that Tunderſtood the mob were at Warwick Street chapel, 


. 


TRIAL OF LORD 
Q. Give an aceount to the Jury of what you obſerved there; 


the number of perſons, ' and in what manner they aſſembled 
themſelves there ?—A. I ſaw a great number of people there. 


I had not been there before I ſaw a carriage ſtopt, which they 


told me was was the Biſhop of Lincoln's carriage. | 
Q. Give an account of what was done to that carriage ?— 
A. The wheels of that carriage were taken off. I ſaw a Gen- 
tleman pulled out, which they told me, was the Biſhop of 
Lincoln-—They pulled off his wig, and ſtruck him on the face 
with it. 
Court. 
Going towards the houſe, _ 
Court. Q. What was the cry at the time? —A. No 


Popery. 
Mr. Howarth. Q. Was any other cry made uſe of ?—A. 


. His horſes were going towards the houſe?— A. 


» r 


GEORGE GOR DO R. 


I ſaw none of the mob in Warwick Street at all. I heard there 
was a party of ſoldiers brought to drive the mob away. I went 
to Count Haſlang's, to aſſiſt to take the mob out of the houſe. 
As ſoon as Juſtice Hyde, and part of the ſoldiers came up, we 
went round into the ſtreet. th 

Q. What was the cry? Was there any general cry ? 

A. The mob was gone before I went out. 

Q. What houſe did you ſay you was at before the mob was 
gone ?—A. I ſay I went to Count Haſlang's houſe. I was in 


the houſe till I had word brought me Juſtice Hyde was there. 


came out of Golden Square when they were all gone. They 
were run off. | 

. Court. You are ſcrewing out of the witneſs what he cannot 
ay. 
Mr. Norton. Q. Was you at Sir John Fieldings's upon 


No- cannot recolle& any other cry, but No Popery. . the Monday following ?—A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. How did the Biſhop of Lincoln eſcape from them ?— 
A He got into a houſe; whoſe houſe it was I don't know. I 
ſaw no more of him. 8 ; 

Q. What number of perſons got about his carriage, and 
were aſſembled together in Palace- yard at that time ?—A, 
A great many, bur I cannot particularly mention. 

Q. Did you obſerve in what manner they aſſembled ? Did 


Q, What reaſon had you for going there? 

A. I took a man up by order of Juſtice Hyde, for robbing 
Count Haſlang's chapel, and [| went and ſecured him, and on 
Monday I went to the examination. 

Q. Did any thing happen to your houſe, ſoon after that ? 

A. Yes; my name was in the papers upon the Tueſday ; 
and my houſe was burnt between twelve o'clock on Tueſday the 


you obſerve them coming there.—A. Thoſe I ſaw pull off the th, and three o'clock on Wedneſday the 7th, and all my things 


had no cockades at all on. 


wig, 


PATRICK MACMANUS, ſworn. ' 
Examined by Mr. HOWARTH. 
+ 4 Were you in Palace-yard upon the 2d of June laſt ?— 


Q Were you ſtationed any where near there ?—A. At Guild- 
nall, King-ſtreet. 

Q. Did you obſerve any number of people aſſemble them- 
ſelves about Palace- yard, and the avenues leading to the Houſe | 
of Commons If you did, give an account in what manner 

came there, and what their conduct was? A. Sir, I; 
was feat from Bow-ſtreet to Guildhall. When 1 kad been there 
about a quarter of an hour, I heard a great noite at the door. 
I ran our, and I faw a Gentleman run through the paſſage, and 
2 number of people followed, crying, No Popery ! Repeal the 
Act! I turned round and met a gentleman ; and I ſaid, ſhut 
the door. The houſekeeper, Mr. Smith and [ attempted to 
ſhut the door, but could not. 8 

They ſaid if we did not open the door; they would break 
down the houſe. Mr. Smith went down ſtairs, and brought 
ſome broom-ſticks in his hand; and ſaid, we will keep them 
Q. Do you know who this Gentlemen was that did run 
through ?—A. No. I do not. I heard them ſay it was Mr. 
Wellebore Ellis. | 

id you obſerve his carriage? — A. No, Sir, I did not 
ſee his carriage—l was in the houſe. 

Q. What did the people proceed then to do ?—A, They 
ſearched all the places, and they could not find him, and they 
broke the back door of a place for him, were they ſaid he 
went. When they could not find him, they came out again. 
They broke down a door of the hall into the paſſage, where 
they ſaid he went through; they ſearched the houfe and could 
not find him. | | 

Q. Was any injury at that time done to the houſe ? 
Yes, I believe there were ſome of the front broke. 


. 


A. 


(No Croſs Examination. ) 
DAVID MILES, fworn. 
Examined by Mr. NORTON. 


Q. You are are a conſtable, I believe ?—A. Yes, Sir. 
Q. Were you in Warwick-ſtreet, upon Friday the 2d of 
June, in the evening? A. Yes, Sir. 
Q. What did you obſerve there ?—A. I went & the Houſe 
of Commons upon Friday the 2d of June, in the evening. 
. At what time in the evening ? 
A. At paſt eleven clock. . 
: What did you obſerve there? Tell us what you ſaw in 
Warwick Street A. I went heme to my own houſe, and 


| were burnt. 
Q. Were there any perſons there that had? A. good 
many. | | 


(No Crofs Examination.) 7 


(No Croſs Examination.) 


_— 


THOMAS GATES; ſworn. 
Examined by Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


Q. You are the City Marſhal, are you not? — A. Yes, Sir. 
Q. Do you recollect any diſturbances in the City of London, 
or near it, upon Sunday the 4th of June ? | 
A. I recollect a diſturbance upon both thoſe days. 
Q. What days ?—A. Upon both Sunday and Monday. 
Q. Where was it *—A. Upon the 4th of June it was in 
White's Alley, at the Roman Catholic Chapel. 
Q. Were there any houſes deſtroyed ? 
A. There were three houſes. 
Q. Were they the houſes of Roman Catholics ? 
A. I believe they were, I am not certain. 
Q. Were they reputed Roman Catholics ? 
A. They were reputed to be ſo. 
Q. What was the cry at the time? 
A. The cry was No Popery ! 
Q. This was upon the Sunday ? 
A. This was done upon the Sunday. 
Q. What was done upon the Monday ? 
Mr. Kenayon. My Lord, I cannot permit ſuch queftions, 
as I think objectionable, to be aſked, without my objecting to 
them. This is a matter not connected with the buſineſs of 


of London, in Moorfields. | 
Mr. Attorney General. After an overt act is proved in one 
place, you may prove it in another. 
r. Kennyon. You may give an overt act in evidence, 
after one has been proved, in any other place. But the 


| ground upon which this is ſuppoſed, is, it ſhould have been 
preceded by ſome evidence, to connect the parties who vio- 


lated the laws in thoſe places, with the parties that violated 
the laws here. It is not that I am afraid of the conſequence 
reſulting from it; but I make the objection, becauſe it will 
ſhorten the buſineſs, 

Mr. Attorney General. Surely after what we have already 
of the buſineſs that was done upon the Friday —ſurely it is 
evidence proper to be received, that a mob, who committed 
thoſe violences, had the ſame diſtinction and cry that diſtin- 
guiſhed thoſe at the Houſe of Commons, 

Court. There is no doubt, you are at liberty to give in 


evidence every thing that ſhews the mob that aſſembled upon 


the 2d of June, had a general intent, by terror and acts of vi- 
olence, to force a repeal of the act. That don't affect the 
Priſoner, till you make him acceſſary. But every circum- 
ſtance that ſhews their intent, you may give in evidence. 
To be ſure, if yeu give evidense of an overt act in the county 
where it is laid, you may give evidence of an overt act in 
another county; and you have done it already. You began 


cannot, in this caſe, adjourn at all. It is a caſe which every 
body knows. I wonder, you don't rather, for the ſake of 


ſhortening it, and accommodating the parties, go to the acts 
of violence on the 3d of June, upon the members of both 


houſes, MER 


Friday. This is a different overt act, happening in the city 


it in Surry, I own, I would rather wiſh to ſhorten it, for we 
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following, being called upon to go to act any where? 


Mr. Attorney General to Mr, Gates. Had the people any 
cockades upon the Monday? A. They had, 

Q. What colour? —K. Blue cockades. 

What was done upon the Monday? 122 

A. They had not completely finiſhed the buſineſs they were 
about; and they aſſembled again, and broke down the walls 
and the floors. 

Q. What was done upon the Tueſday ?—A. upon the Tueſ- 
day they fired ſeveral houſes and the gaol of Newgate, and af- 
terwards the Fleet Priſon and Mr. Langdale's Houſe. 

Q. Upon I ueſday they fired ſeveral houſes, you ſay ? 

F Rs 3 >} | 

Q. Were they the houſes of reputed Catholics ? 

A. They were ſo. | | 

Q. And the gaol they ſet fire to it? A. Yes, Sir, they did. 

Did they deliver the priſoners from them all? 

A. Yes, Sir, they delivered all the priſoners. 

What was done upon the next day? | 
A. The next day they were repulied ; they were quelled. 
What was the cry at all theſe times, when they were 
pulling down the houles ? A. No Popery. 

Court. Q. They cried No Popery! Was that only one 
day; or did it continue each day? 

A. The cry continued each day, till the ſoldiers quieted them. 


WILLIAM HYDE, Eſq. ſworn. 
Examined by Mr. HOWARTH. 


Q. You are a juſtice of peace ?—Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you, Sir, upon Friday the 2d of June, obſetve the 
people at the Bavarian Miniſter's chapel ; were you there, in 
Warwick Street ?—A, I was there, about twelve o'clock at 
night, with a conſtable belonging to the pariſh of St. James. 

Q. Now, inform the Jury of the number of perſons you ſaw 
there aſſembled, and what their conduct was? — A. When I 
came to Warwick Street, | ſaw a vaſt number of people, with 
cockades in their hats; and, upon my going there with a party 
of ſoldiers, I meant to ſecure as many of them as I poſſibly 
could. As ſoon as I came to the front of the houſe, a man 
was bringing ſomething out belonging to the chapel. I ſtruck 
at him, and knocked him down, and ſecured him, and ſent 
him to the watch-houſe. 


Q. Was the chapel deſtroyed ?-—A. Yes, Sir, it was; all 


the inſide of it. 


Q. Was there any cry made uſe of by thoſe you ſawthere with 
cockades *—A. Down with it; No Popery ! 


Q. What force had you, Mr. Hyde, to diſperſe theſe 
people ?—A. I believe about twenty men. 
Q. Soldiers? -A. Soldiers. 


Q. Now, do you remember, upon the Monday evening 


A. I 
was called upon, on the Sunday evening, to go to Lincoln's 


Inn Fields. There was a vaſt number of peeple demoliſhing 
the remainder part of that chapel. 


Q. Now, what number of perſons did you obſerve there ? 
A. Some hundreds. 


Q. Did you obſerve whether they had cockades on? A. I 
cannot take upon me to ſay, whether there were on the Sun- 
day, or not. 

Q. Now, upon the Monday ?—A. I was at Warwick Street 
chapel, on the Monday. Informatien came to me, that they 


were going to deſtroy Sir George Saville's houſe. I immedi- 


ately ſet out to go there. When I came there, there was a 
vaſt number aſſembled with cockades in their hats. The horſe 
guards came immediately into the ſquare, and I ordered them 
to diſperſe the people. I went at the head of them; and, 
with a great deal to do, we drove a vaſt number of people 
away. - 

Q Was there any general cry made uſe of by the people at 
Sir George Saville's ?—A. No Popery! Down with it! No 
Popery ! | 

Q Do you recolle&, upon the Tueſday the 6th of June, 
being upon duty any where that day? A. Yes, Sir, upon 
Tueſday the 6th of June, I met at Weſtminſter with my bro- 
ther magiſtrates, and my ſtation was fixed at Charing Croſs. 


While there, I was informed that a vaſt number of people 
vere coming over Weſtminſter bridge, with flags ; and that 
they had ſtopt all the avenues of both Houſes of Parliament. 
ſeveral carriages ſtopt ; and in Parliament Street, ſome of 
the carriages bad written upon them, Ns Popery ! others 
they would not let go at any rate, I immediately went to ac- 
quaint ſome more «magiſtrates in the neighbourhood of it; 
and, from that, I went and called out the horſe and foot. 
When we came into Palace Yard, we ſaw ſeveral Coaches go- 
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As I came down to Weſtminſter, 1 found, in Palace Yard, | 


' 


ing along, ſtopt by the mob. We drove them away, and 
they went peaceably along : and we cleared the avenues to the 
houſe as well as poſſible. 

Q. Cannot-you take upen you to ſay whoſe coaches they 
were? -A. I cannot. While I was in Palace Yard, many 
times I was told the members were ſtopt from coming to the 
Houſe. Then I ſet out again to clear Parliament Street ; ſe- 
veral times. At laſt, they came to tell me that Lord Sandwich 
was killedSor lay dying in Parliament Street. 

Q. Who told you ?—A, I don't know who he was, I ſet 
out with a party of ſoldiers, | | 

Q. Who brought you that information ?—A. I don't know 
the gentleman : mention was made, that Lord Sandwich was 
ſtopt; and, if not murdered, was very near it; or would be 
killed before we could poſſibly arrive. We ſet out immediate- 
ly; and, before we came to the end of Parliament Street, we 
found Lord Sandwich's carriage broke, and he had a cut upon 
the leſt ſide of his head. 1 = 

Court. Q. Was it done by part of this multitude, part of 
the Mob ?—A. Yes. . 

Mr. Kennyon. Q. How do you know that? You did 
not ſay it before? „„ | 

Mr. Actorney General. Q. In what ſtate did you find him? 
Was the mob about him when you came there ?—A. Tes. 
The mob were about him ; he had a cut upon the left ſide of 
his head. The glaſſes were broke. I aſked his Lordſhip 
which way he pleaſed to go: Ne 

Q. You reſcued him, did you, Sir ?—A. Yes: He ſaid, 
he wiſhed to go home. I conducted him home. 


dozen or fourteen of the light horſe. Wo: 

Q. What did you proceed to do after that? A. We came 
back again to Parliament Street. The coaches, as uſual, were 
ſtopt as before. We cleared the ſtreet, as well as we could, 
and got into Parliament Street again. 

Q. Had theſe perſons about Lord Sandwich any cockades 
in their hats ?—A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What cockades ? -A. Blue cockades 

Q. Was there any cry made uſe of by the people ?—A. No 
Popery ! in Parliament Street. | 

Q. Did you obſerve this great multitude, that aſſembled on 
Tueiday, had any thing in their hands? -A. Ar firſt I ſaw no 
weapons in their hands. They had flags in their hands; they 
were ſhouting, and making a noiſe, and crying No Popery ! 
This was at the beginning. In the afternoon, between three 
ahd four of clock, they got ſome weapons. | 

Q. About three o'clock in the afternoon they had got ſome 
weapons, you ſay; what were they? A. They were faggot 
ſticks, pilled; I believe they were oak ſticks, with the bark 


taken off; new faggot ſticks, pilled. This was upon the 
Tueſday the 6th of June. | 


ſo armed ? -A. Some thouſands of them. ; 
Mr. Kennyon. Q. All this time you ſpeak of, you was in 
Parliament Street?) — A. Yes. | 
Mr. Howarth. Q. In conſequence of this conduct of 
your's, was there any thing done to your houſe, and when? 
A. I was ſent for. 


Q. Ionly aſk the fact, if any thing was done to your houſe, 


Street, upon Tueſday; and, upon the Wedneſday, my houſe 
was pulled down at Iſlington. : N | 


Croſs Examination by Mr. Kznnvyon. 


Q: You were not preſent when Lord Sandwich was ſtopt, 
and his carriage broke? — A. No. 

Q. You knew nothing of the parties guilty of that out- 
rage ? —A. I do nor. 


Mr. Attorney General. Q. You found him in the hands of 


| the mob? -A. Ves. 


Mr. Kennyon. Q. How in the hands of the mob ?—A. I 
will tell you an inſtance. One man, a very reſolute, impudent 
fellow, had a ſtick with a large head, and a leathern apron, 
or ſomething twiſted round the top of it; and he ſaid, if he 
' did not murder him then, he would before he had done with 
him. 'Y | 

Q. Who was that man ?—A, I dont know. 
tention was to his Lordſhip. 


LORD PORCHESTER, ſyorn. 
Examined by Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


My chief at- 
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Q. What force had you with you ?—A, I ſuppoſe I had a 


Q. What were the numbers of thoſe people who appeared 


and when ?—A, My houſe was pulled down in St. Martin's 


Q. Was you at the houſe on Friday the ad of June ?—A. I 
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vid. al * words that I could to Aon nb thew, without force, 


Q. Was there on that day, 2 riot at the houſe; an aſſembly 
of people? — A. There was. 

Q. Did you obſerve any thing in their hats ?>—A. ceckades. 

Q. What ſort of cockades? — A. Blue cockades. 

Q- Did you obſerve the Priſoner that day, whether he had 
a blue cockade or not? A. I did not ſee the Priſoner that day, 
but in che Houſe of Commons. 


Croſs Examination by the COURT. 


Q The "Ra want to know whether the Priſoner had a blue 
cockade upon the Tueſday ?—Had Lord George Gordon 
a blue cockade in his hat on Tueſday the fixth ?——A. I only 


_ faw the Priſon in the houſe. 


No matter where you ſaw him? A. I certainly ſaw him 
with a cockade i in the houſe on Tueſday. 


JOHN LUCY, ſworn. 
Et by Mr. NORTON. 


Q. Was you in Palace: yard on Tueſday ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whas time was you there ?—A. between four and five 
o'clock in the afternoon, _ 

Q. What did you ſee ?—A. A very large mob, upon Tuef- 
day the 6th of June, in Palace-yard. | obſerved a very large 
mod there... -: 

Q. Had they any thing in their hats? — A. blue cockades, 
ſome had. I had not one in my hat. 

Q. Was there any general cry among them ?—A. The cry 
of No Paper y. 

Q. Did, you ſee any * of a flag amongſt them ?—A, 1 
ſaw. chere flags. | 

Q. Did you know any perſons who bore thoſe flags? —A. 
one james Jackſon. 

. Where did they go from Palace-yard ?—Mr. Juſtice 
Hyde, as I was informed, .ordered the horſe up as ſoon as 
they reached the mob, in order to diſperſe them. James Jackſon 
hoiſted the flag, and cry'd, To Hyde's houſe, à hoy ! to deſtroy 


his houfe, becauſe he ordered the Horle to ride amongſt the 


mob, 

Court. Q. Who did e edge Hyde. James Jack- 
lon carried a black and red flag. James. Jackſon proceeded 
in the front of the mob, and was followed by a great number 
of people, ſome hundreds, to Mr. Hyde's houſe. There thg 
broke in, did not ſee them break in; but I ſaw James Jack- 
ſon there with the ſame flag; and I ſaw the goods thrown aut 
of Mr. Hyde's houſe, into the ſtreet, and burnt. This James 
Jackſon waved his flag; and went backwards and forwards 
with his Rag, and cry'd out, A bey! for Newgate, to let out 
the priſonens ! 

2 He went backwards and forwards in the ſtreet? 

A. Hes. 

Q. What did the mob do then? 

A They followed him in great numbers to Newgate. I 
ſaw. them afterwards at Newgate. 

*. Did you ſee ] ackſon at Newgate ? „ 

A. 1-aw; Jackſon at Newgate. 

Q. Had he a flag in his hand ? A. I ſaw him in the in- 
fide of Newgate, with a flag in his hand. 

What was done at Newgate ? 

A: I ſaw it in flames. One thing I muſt mention. I was 
one of the Proteſtant Aſſociation, my Lord ; and I know this 
James Jackſon to be a very deſperate young fellow. 

Mr. Norton. We are not aſking after James Jackſon. 


Captain B E RN ARD TURNER, ſworn. 
Examined by Mr. HOWARTH. 


Q. Mr. Turner, will you Wh the Court what happened 
on Wedneſday night, that fell withih your obſervation, and on 
the Thurſday morning *—A. Upon Wedneſday morning, my 
Bord, betwixt fix and ſeven o' clock, the London Military Aſſo- 


ciation were under arms, to affiſt in diſperſing the mobs that | 


were then all over the City of London. 

i What- buſineſs are you ?—A. I am a ſugar-refiner, The 
Aﬀociation I had the honour to command, marched to Bread- 
ſtreet, to diſperſe the mob that were then deſtroying the houſe 
of a Mr. Donnovan. We ny in ſight” of Mr. Donnovan's 
houſe, and ſaw a,very large mob that were deſtroying it, taking | 
out the furniture that wid in 10 houſe, and burning it in the 
Groen. before the houſe. We halted a little before we. came to, 

rr and I as the commanding officer of that detachment, 


TRIAL OF LORD GEORG E GORDON. 
| and found that ineffectual; 


and we were, afterwards, obliged to 
fire. After firing four or fire minutes, the mob diſperſed, and 
ſome priſoners were taken in Mr. Donnovan's houſe. After- 
wards, the Aſſociation marched down to St. Catherine's, 
where ſome of the mob were deſtroying the houſe of one Le- 
berty. I think the reſt of Thurſday evening, and Friday 
morning, the Aſſociation were employed in marching aſter the 
mob, where they heard they were aſſembled, and diſperſing 


the Aſſociation were diſmiſſed for that time. 

Q. Was there no general cry about the houſes you men- 
tioned? A. The general cry J obſerved, was No Popery ! 
Down with the Papiſts ! and expreſſions of that kind. 

Q. Mention to the Jury the ſeveral places that were deſtroyed 
on the Wedneſday night, and the Thurſday morning? A. We 
ſaw the houſe of Mr. Mollyner attacked, in the Poultry; 
but the guards had diſperſed that mob, before the Aſſociation 
aſſembled. We ſaw, before that fire at Mr. Donnavan's, the 
deſtruction of Mr. Leberty's houſe, and ſeveral fires at a diſ- 
tance. ' That of the Diſtiller's, at Holborn Bridge, Mr. Lang- 


JF | that night; 


| 


dale's, the Toll-houſe, Blackfriar's Bridge, the King's Bench 
priſon, and New Bridewell. All thoſe fires we ſaw from diffe- 
rent parts of the town, while we were upon duty. 

Q. Did you obferve that they had any thing in their bande 
that you ſaw ?—A. The mob were armed with iron bars, ſpokes 
of wheels, and, ſome few of them, with cutlaiſes: and, I be- 
lieve, the mob before Donnovan's houſe had an old piece or 
two. I can ſwear to one or two old pieces being in the hands 
of the mob we diſperſed. 

Fire-arms ?—A. No Fire-arms. But chiefly armed with 
bludgeons, ſpokes of wheels, and iron bars. 

Now did you obferve whether thoſe perſons had any 
cockades in their hats ?— A. A great number wore blue cock- 
ades all that evening, and upon the Wedneſday evening. 

Q. Where ?—A. Cheapſide. 

Q. Was it that night, or the next morning, they were dif- 
peried *—A. The Aſſociation aſſembled at the Paul's Head, 
about fix o'clock, to the beſt of my recollection; and, in 
marching down, a part of Cheapfide and the Poultry were ſo 
full of mob, it was with difficulty we got through. 

Q. Had thoſe perſons cockades in their hats at that time? 

A. Many of thoſe people had cockades in their hats; but 
that aſſembly was not armed, as thoſe that attacked Donna- 
van «Roſe: 

Q. Was there any cry *—A. The uſual cry, Ne Popery ! 
No Popery ! and Down with the Papiſts ! My 
Lord, The gentlemen of the Aſſociation, now under arms, to 
the number 'of 200, want to know if am diſmiſſed ? 

Court. A, Certainly. 


RICHARD POND, ſworn. 
Examined by Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


Q. Look at that paper, [ Produces a paper to him, ] and tell 
us whether it is the ſigning of the Priſoner at the bar, Lord 


| George Gordon ?—A. I believe it is; I ſaw the perſon ſign 


it. He was pointed out to me for Lord George Gordon. 
Q. Had you ſeen him before? A. I don't recollet that 
L had... 

. Look about the Court, and tell us whether you Mi him? 
1 he Priſoner, w0ho, before was fitting, immediately roje p.] 
A. That is the man. 

. Is that the perſon you ſaw ſign it ?=A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you apply to him ?—A. I thought. it might 
have ſome effect to obtain ſecurity for my houſe. 

Q. Did it obtain ſecurity for your houſe ?—A, That I can» 
not-take upon me poſitively to ſay. 

Q. Did you produce it to the mob? A. I did proguce. It it to 
the mob. 

Was your houſe pulled on ?—A, It was not. 

What was the ground of your apprehenſion ?—A. I was 
informed by ſome neighbours, that it was on a Liſt with fome 
others, that were in danger. 

Q. What was the ground of your apprebenfion ?—From the 
houſe being upon the liſt, 

Was it inhabited by Catholics, that it related to your 
houſe ? —A, Yes. It was inhabited by one who was of that 
religion. FOI 

Court, Q. Was it a lodger ; or was it inhabited by him ? 

A. It was inhabited by that perſon ?—lIt was a houſe I had 
upon leaſe, and he has 5 houſe under me. 

Q. Is he our under tenant ?—A., Yes, He is my under 


tenant. 
Y 07 1 Paper, hh, gned 5 the Prijener, Was read.) 3 
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them. Upon the Thurſday, about fix or ſeven in the morning, 


tell 
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hat 


ans 


requeſt, he ſigned it; Do you know, Whether he read 


hands? — A. By the application of Mr. White, and Mr, Al- 


my knowledge. I never ſaw him ſubſcribe his name, in my 


When this meeting- was held at Coach makers-hall; and 


they have given evidence;of. what he {aid at the meeting- upon 


ves for which ghey-were/affembled: by Lord George Gordon, 
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TRIAL' OP LORD: GEORGE 'GORD ON: 141 


« All true Friends to the Proteſtant I hope will particular 
« and do no injury to the property of any true Proteſtant as 
« ] am well aſſured the Proprietor of this houſe is a ſtaunch 
« and worthy Friend to the Caule | 
| «© G, GorRDoN.” 


Croſs Examination by Mr. K EN I ON. 


Where was Lord George Gordon, when that paper was 
7 Do - | oach. x 
ſigned by him? - A. ln ac | 5 
Was not one of the magiſtrates of the City of London 
with him in the coach? — A. Yes. Mr. Pugh, I can ſwear to. 
Did you bring that paper ready written, and produce 
it to his Lordſhip ? A. -I did. | 

Q. And you told him it would be of uſe to you, if he 
would ſizn it ?=A. Yes. 5 

When was it ſigned; what day of the week was it;? 
A. Upon the Wedneſday. 

Q. Lord George Gordon was in the city; ſh riff Pugh was 
with him in a coach, who was a city magiſtrate; you t. ok 
the paper to him ready written, and told him, you thought it 
would be of uie to you, if he would fign it 3 and, at your 
it before he ſigned it, or not ?—A. Sir, I cannot poſitively 
ſay. : | 
How came that piece of ,paper to he gone out of your 


derman Wilkes. 


JOHN DINGWA LL, fxorn. 
Examined by Mr. BEARCROFT. 


5 


Q Did vou ever ſee him write ?—A. Never. 
Q_ Upon your oath, did you ever fee him ?—A. Never, to 


Q. Do you know my Lord George Gordon ?—A.'Yes. 


life. I never received a letter from him: 1 never wrote a 
letter to him. | VVV 
Q. Will you take upon you to ſay, you never ſaw him 
write ?—A. I never ſaw him write his name, to-'my know- 
Q. My queſtion is, upon your oath, did you nevel. ſee 


bim write ?—A. I certainly, to my knowledge, never ſaw him} 


write. | 


| were to ſhow, whether it was legal or not, or for putpoſes ho- 


{tile to the Jaw, and illegal. If Lord George Gordon thought 
it was legal, he had a right to aſſign his reaſons, why he did 
go up with the Petition; becauſe, he had been told, he would 
bring forged names to it; and he had a right to obviate that 
objection I beg for candour, at leaſt, if not for mercy. If he 
aſſembled a party at that moment, for that purpoſe, with great 
deference to the Court, it appears to me, I fol:mnly proteſt, 
to take off the ſting from the buſineſs. Therefore, from this 
obſervation, and what Mr, Erſkine has faid, I cannot abandon 
the cauſe of my client, in a matter of the laſt conſequence to 
him. I apprehend, we have a right to examine as to every 
motive of his conduct, whatever it might have been, and lee 
whether it can be conſtrued into guilt, or criminality ; or whe- 
ther it abſolves him from guilt. I, for one, therefore, do con- 
ceive, if Lord George Gordon can demonſtrate to your Lord- 
ſhips and the Jury, what the motives were, that induced him 
to take the part he did, it will go a great way in the extenua— 
tion of his guilt. 

Court. There can be no doubt of it; that his motives can- 
not be proved by his own private declaration. 

Mr. Erſkine. Your Lordſhip was pleaſed to obſerve to me, 
was going to a time antecedent to that which has been brought 
in evidence. The firſt witneſs upon the part of the Crown, 
Mr. Hay, ſpoke to expreſſions of Lord George Gordon, as 
early as the February before; and, therefore, this, which is 
ſubſe quent to the time of that declaration of Lord George 
Gordon's, may be given in evidence againſt him: It ſeems the 
molt extraordinary thing to me, that a man ſhould be called 
up to condemn Lord George Gordon, upon words ſpoken at 
one time, and another man ſhould not be called to give evi- 
dence to words ſubſequent!to it; and admitted to explain it. 
From what proceeded from your own mouth, my Lord, I am 
entitled to that objection. This is five or ſix months ſubſe- 
quent to what was ſpoken of by Mr. Hay; for he ſpeaks of 
circumſtances in February; I am now ſpeaking of a circum- 
ſtance on the 29th of May. 1 
Court. It makes no difference whether precedent or ſubſe- 
quent. He cannot give in evidence, as a proof of his motives, 
his own private declarations.— It is impoſſible. | 


$* = 


Mr. METCALF called in again. 


Mr. Attorney-General. L Shewing a Copy of the Fours 
nals of the Houſe of Commons, } Have you examined that 


Q. Do you mean to ſay, that, to the beſt of your knowledge 
and belief, you never faw him write ?—A; To the beſt of my 
recollection and belief, I never ſaw him write. . 

Q You never had any correſpondence with him? -A. Never 


* 


any correſpondence with him, that I know of. 
Croſs Examined by Mr. ERSKINE. 


Q Though you had no correſpondence in writing with Lord 
George Gordon, yet you are well acquainted with him ?—A. 
Yes, | am; bur never had any buſinejs with him. | 

Q. How long have you been acquainred with Lord George 
Gordon ?—A. From his birth, Nog 


with the Journals; and is it a true copy? A. It is a true copy. 
* . | Copy of the' Feurnals of the Houſe of Commons, dated 141 
i of - May, the 18th of George the Third ; containing the pro- 

_ceedings of the "Houſe. upon Sir George Saville's motion for 
' bringing in the Bill to relieve the Papiſts from certain penal- 
lies impoſed upon ibem in the Att of the 11th and 12th of 
King William the Third, was read, 


— 


| Mr Attorney General. I had this read to the Court, to ſhew 
that the Bill was brought in by Sir George Saville. 


General S K EE N E was then called. 


Q_ Did you not ſee Lord George Gordon at any time, and 
how long before this meeting that. tobk place | in St: George's 
Fields] in the month of May; did you ſee Lord George at any, 
time ?—A, L ſaw him the night before the meeting in May. 

Q. Do you recollect whether Lord George Gordon, in May, 
the time you'ſpeak of, ſaid any thing to you upon the ſubje&? 

(Mr. Attorney and Mr. Solicitor General objected to that being 

evidence. They ob ſerued it miglit be aguinſt bim; but could 

not be evidence for him, n 
Court to Mr. Erſkine,” Unleſs it be ſpoke to as evidence of 
what happened at Coach-makers:hall, or at St. George's Fields, 
it M not evidence. 1 211059 la bt Aa od 56 ne ik ah? 
Mr. Erſkine. I ſubmit this to your Lordſhip, that J have a 
right to put this queſtion go Mr. Ding wall, whether or hot he 
ſaw Loid George Gordon, the-night before the 20th of May, 


whether he ſaid any thing, to him upon the ſubject of that 
„„ —1 Lito 20. hit vols li, gs muon LA OD; 

Court, The diſtinction is this: if you call him as to what 
paſſed the day before the meeting upon the 29th of May, as 


the 29th of May, you muſt ſhow how it connects with that 
meeting. before you can. go into evidence the day before. 
Mr. Kenyon. My Lord, the meeting in St. George's 
Fields, upon che 2d of June, ad conſequence: of that on the 29th 
of May, either was, or was nat, legally aſſembled. Phe mo- 


Mr. Kenyon. My Lord, I underſtand that the witneſs now. 
called up is to prove the riots in Scotland. My Lord, I object 
to the evidence. 5 95 % Roe P 4 el 
Mr. Attorney General. The example the Priſoner held out 
to them was the very riots in Scotland, TIS) 
Mr. Kenyon. I aſk pardon; he held out no fuch thing to 
them. He holds out an example; and I hope it will not be 
proved, it is not for the honour.of Government it ſhould be 
proved, that any of thoſe riots prevented the Legiſlature from 
paſſing an Act. If the Legiſlature found that Act was contrary * 


to the wiſhes of the people they governed, perhaps they are 


right by conciliating meaſures, and not enforcing it. But it has 
not been proved, cannot be proved, it would be to the eternal 
diſgrace of Government if it ſhould be proved, that Government 
gave way to the riots .in, Scotland. Your Lordſhip will reco]- 
lect, the words of the witneſſes ,. “ That Lord George Gordon 

* defired them to be temperate and firm; and that the people of 
« Scotland prevailed upon the Legiſlature, not to extend the Jay. 
into Scotland,” I chinł it is extremely diſtorting the language 

of witneſſes to draw from a witneſs ſuch concluſions as the At- 


conſequence of the riots. I object to that exidencdte. 
Mir. Erſkine. . I fubmit to your Lordfhip it is not evidence, 
"All the witneſſes that have ſpoke upon the words that Lord 


ſaid, he deſired them to be temperate and firm. By that means 


* LPS 1 


the people of Scotland had redreſs, from; Parliament. But as“ 
Mr. Kenyon has mentioned to your Lordſhip, it cannot be uſed 


r en U n 


torney General wiſhed from that evidence — That it was done 3 


George Gordon ſaid with refpect to the buſineſs of Scotland, 
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be proved Unleſs it can be ſhewn that Lord George Gordon 


to impure the pulling the Maſs houſes down to Lord George | 


Willi they prove the Yrereſtant \flociarion of Scotland pulled 


to the ev idence. 


three evidences in diſſerent exprellious ; add to theſe Gentlemen 
aſſembled 3 the example of the Scotch had been 
* held forth; and it is in different expreſſions. One of the wit 
firmneis, bad carried their point, and be had no doubt that when 


round, he would ſend to his 


— ” 
—_ REI: 
— — 


9 "COAL" OF LORD GEOROE GORDON. 


in this Court, without eternal diſgrace to the Legiſlature ; be- 
cauſe that redrefs being given upon Fab riots, was not proved to 
exiſt, and which ought not to be believed in this Court, though | 
notorious, unleſs it is proved to be connected with any ſuch | 
meetings of the Proteſtants :  A'diſconrſe of this kind is not to 


deſited te mob to burn the houſes, as they did in — it 
is im poſſible to bring it home to him. 
Court You miſtake the application. They cannot mean 


Gordon; bur it is evidence in this view to the ſpecch attributed 
to Lord George Gordon, affected to relate to the people that had 
aſſociated; as one of the witneſſes ſaid, The Scotch had no 


HUGH 3COTT, Eſq. (ſworn. 
Examined by Mr. LEE. 


Q. You are member for Berkſhire, believe, Sir ?—A. Yes, 


I am. 

Q., Did you happen to be in Scatland, in the year 1779, or 
1780 ?—A. Yes, I was. 

Q Was you at Edinburgh at the time there were any riots, 
or any diſturbances there, upon any account ?—A. | was. 

Q. When was it ?—A. It was in the beginning of the year 
1779. | don't recollect the exact date. 

C. What did the people that were aſſembled there do? — 


rech eſs till they pulled down the Maſs- Louſes.” It was only ro | A. I cannot fay I ſaw them proceed to any violences. 


what was attributed to him that ſpeech had an exiſtence. 
Mr. Erſkine. Then who pulied down the Maſs. houſes ? 


them down. ln bis eech at Coach-makers-hall, he mentioned 

the armnets 0: el - brethren in Scotland, chat is the brethren 

of the Proteſtant Ai cation. | ſhould be glad to know if they 
can prove that che brethren of that Aſſociation ever were guilty 

of ſuch riots. 

Mr. Solicitor General. His Lordſhip ſays they had relief 
when they pulled down the Maſs-houſes in Scotland. That 
Lord George Gordon ſpoke of, in expreſs terms ſpoke of, as 
appears by Mr. Bowen. 'The only queſtion is now, not how 
the evidence will operate; what was the application and force 
ot it; but merely, „ hether we are to give evidence to explain 
tully the meaning of what Lord George Gordon ſaid. He 
ſpeaks of the language uſed with reſpect to Scotland, which 


muſt aave ſome meaiiing; and expreſely abour the deſtruction | br 


of 'the Mat--»ouſes, what the Scotch had done. The fingle. 


Q. Had you any opportunity of ſecing what they did ?— 
A. No. I had not, what they did; but what they had done, 
| had. 

Do you know wh was done; or, in ſact, did you ſee 
what was done, with your own eyes ?—A. | ſaw no acts of the 
mob with my own eyes, 

Q. Did you fee what they had done ? 

Court. That will not do. 


ROBERT G RIER SON, ſworn. 
Examined by Mr. HOWARTH. 


Q. I underftand, Sir, you are a ſervant of the Duke of 


| Buccleugh ?—A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was you at Edinburgh, in 1779, in the month of Fe- 
uary ?—A, I was, 

Weis there at that time any riot, or tumult, in Edinburgh? > 


quieftion is, Whether we are not at liberty to prove the Mafs- A Yes, Sir. 


houſes were fo deſtroyed ? I cannot poſſibly ſee any objection 


Court. The example of the Scotch firmneſs, and that they 
carried their point by it, they have given in evidence by two or 


neſſes ſays, He told them the 8 by their readineſs and 


his Majeſty heard his ſubſects were coming up from miles 

Movitters to —_ it.” In another 
place be ſays the Scotch carried their point by their firmncis. 
Afd. more particularly, the evidence of Bowen is this: That 
upon attempting to introduce the Bill into Scotland che 
dcScotch had no redreſs till they pulled down the maſs- houſes 
There are two or three other alluſions ; to underſtand u hich, it 
is neceſſary to know what the fact was. It is not imputed to 
any particular perſon; but, de facto, that the Scotch pulled 
down the maſs-houſes; and no Bill paſſed in Parliament in- 
cluded tem 


Mr. — General. le never was brought into Parlia- 
TRENT. 


GENERAL SKEENE, ſworn. 
| Examined by Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


at Edinby h, in the month of Februa 4 
„JN 8 I 1 

Was there n or infurredtion, in the ci 
rk "There was. | K 


#*44L | 
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ds 2 Why, they pulled down the 
was called Bina Hay, a Roman Ca- 
[yy burnt what they called che chapel, 
"Did they 8 r Not that I heard. 
t you What was the cry, ot any thi 
SE Lind; es role 7 were ap Ho "SPY I - 25 


Wired to TOO 
en Do you know: General 


| 


Ho 
Shes PEA * Fretend to fay. I ordered 00ps from 
to march iro the town ; and which, believe, was. 


" Croft Examination by Mr. KENYON. E 
9 v did not ſee this houſe burned down ?—A. No. 1 


| 


Q. Now, give an account of what was done there ;- what 
vou jaw there; whar did they do there, that you know ?—A.1 


{aw them burn a houſe. 
Mr. Attorney General. Q What houſe was it —4 A 


chapel. 


e 1 


— 


1 


Q. What ſort of a chapel; a Proteſtant, or a Catholic | — 
A. I believe it was a Roman Catholic chapel. . 

Q. What was the cry? Whereabouts was you ?—A. I don't 
know. I was about two hundred yards off. 


Not as ! know of. 

Did they do any thing elſe ?—A. Not that I ſaw. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Hay's houſe ?—A, No, my Lord, I 
do not. 


Croſs Examination by Mr. KENYON. 


Q. You ſay the houſe was on fire, when you firſt ſaw it ?— 
A. Yes. 
Who ſet it on fire, you don't know ?—A. I don't know. 
Q_ Nor do you know, but only was told it was a chapel? 
A. No. 


Mr. Attorney General. Q. Was a mob there at the tine 
A. * 


4 WILLIAM MACKENZIE, ſworn. 
Examined by Mr. DUNNING. 


Q. Was you in Eginburgh !—A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you ſee any miſchief done there to Catholic houſes ? 

Ac Yes, Sw, + 

Q. What was the kind of miſchief, and by whom 4 
They ſet the Papiſt-chapel on fire. 


Q. Did you ke by what kind of people it was done PAs | 


Yes, Sir. 
Q What were they ?—A. The Papiſt- .chapel was ſet on fire, 


Q Do you know how it came on fire?—A. No. 
Q You ſaw it burning ?—A. Ves. 


Q. Did you hear any Nn they ſaid, or cried Rok No. 


Nothing in particular. 
Court. Q. Did you hear any ery ? A. No. I did not. 


Mr. Attorney General. I have evidence to all the gaols about | 
town, and the number of houſes that were burnt ; but it is ſo 


notorious, I ſhall not produce it without your Lordſhip thinks | 
to all the Sols we. | 


it Proper. 


Court. Some of the witnells have ſpoke 
ready. Capt. Turner ſpoke of it. 


Pr II neg A, por eg. 


l 


W Then we have done wu ouroridenre. 


Did they do any thing elſe, that you know of, beſides | 
burniog that chapel? Did they burn any houſe ?—A. No. 


Q Was you in Scotland, in the year 1779 ?—A. Ye, Sir. 


Lak you, if you ſaw it ?—A. l did not ſee it {et on fire, 
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undder; tor . - 
. Court, en this occaſion, conteis myitif very little verled in 
criminal courts. I never in my life figod as Counſel for any 


that may happen through my defects. 


pect when auarchy and confuſion were introduced. 
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Nr. k E N Y ON. | 


May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, and you Gentlemen of the Jury, to 
faveur me upon the Part of the noble Priſoner. | 


THE Council for the Proſecution have ſtopt in this 
ſtage of the buſineſs, and | am afraid the Court and Jury 
may be very much exhauſted. It is therefore the misfortune of 
the Priſoner to begin his ſtate of the caſe, when the attention of 
the Court and Jury have been upon the firctch a great while, 
and way not be able to find much ſpirits or attention. How- 
ever, late as it is, | know they will pay chat little attention due to 
what will come recently in queſtion in the buſineſs. | 
In the hands of the Court and Jury, I am confident the cauſe 
of my client will be ſafe; and l have no doubt that, in the 
ſequel, you will ſay he is, as I conceive be 13, totally tree 
from the offence with which he ſtands charged. 


{ Here the Jury deſirid leave of the Court to retire for a fero 
minutes; ana, when they were retu ned into Court, and 
called over, Mr. Kenyon proceeded zo adareſs them as fol- 
lows : 


Mr. Kenyon, It is a diſadvantage to my client, to be un- 
der ine nec. ity of having bis cauſe begun in this period 


of che day, when the attention of the Jury mult be in ſome 


meoſme cxaauſted. 5 : | 
SGentleinca, biete are other difficulties which he alſo labours 
who am aſſignea. one of his Countel by the 


perſou who had fo gfrcat a ſtake. put in hazard; therefore, 3 
am in a conſiderable agrarion ot mind, for the conſequences 
| Gentlemen, when perſons. are accuſed of acts of great enor- 
mity, one is, I fubnit, to look round, to fee what were 


tle probabie motives. to their conduct. Gentlemen, the 


Priſoner at the bar, who ſtands before you, belongs to on: of 
the moſt conſidetable familics in the country. At the time waen 


. 8 : 5 : . M- * ö 
this mucouduct was imputed to him, be was a Member oy . SOON K 
the Legiſlacure ; he ſtood there in a ſituation in which he was| as he calls it, in their beſt cloaths. 


not likeiy to bettet himſelf by throwing the country into con- 
Vpitions. Gentlemen, a perſon that ſtood in the. ſituation in 
wich he ſtood, could not do better than, in fceing the affairs 
of th: Publics couducted by legal Government: It he 
thought any of. thoſe laws, ſuch as our civil and religious 
rights, nyaded, it was for him, it he could, to bring about 
a lepeal o them by legal means, not by introducing revel 
lion aud anarchy. Where actions may be imputed to good 0: 


bad motives, it ſeems to me to be moſt. reaſonable, and what 


hun.nity requires, to impute them to good motives, The pri- 
ſoner had every thing to expect, ſo long as the law pievalled, 


Gentlemen, the crime imputed to him is: 4 hat being a liege 
ſubject, he had levied war againft the King, Gentlemen, 
the crime is imputed to him, under an Act of Parliament 
waich was meant for the wiſeſt purpoſcs. Crimes of this Aery 
enormous dye ſhoul not depend upon looſe conſtruction, but the 
law thould be fo plain, that men in their journey through life 
might, on looking on the Statute-book, ſce what the plan of 
their duty was, and ſee the rocks they were, not to run upon; 
and that they might learn, from the plain words of the ſtatute, 
how to act in ſuch buſineſs of ſo much conſequence, what they 
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were to do, and what they were to expect. 
Mr. Attorney-General told you very properly the crime. he 
meant to impute to him was not a crime againſt the perſon of 
the King, but a conſtructive treaſon. eee have 
only to lament there is ſuch a phraſe in the law as conſtructive 
Treaſon: at the time when that law was enacted, I yerily. be- 


eve the Legiſlature had not in their minds that conſtructive 9 ; . b Jt of 
a fingle ſuſpicious witneſs upon the. other, is ſufficient to Fer | 
that | 


treaſons could find their way into into the expoſitiqn of that Sta- 
tute 3 but, ſo it ſeems, hat Judges, have decided upon certain 
occaſions. 2 | Li be 25 . Fe # »» a „ | 25 

. Gentlemen, the offence, when it comes to be more parti- 
eularly deſcribed, imputed to the. Priſoner. at, the, bar, is, he 
levied war, by collecting together a numerous atlembly,. to: 
effect. by . violence an alteration of the, law, and procure the 
reareſs of grievances. The Attorney General, in qrder to pre- 
poſſeſs your mimds, and that your inclinations. might run. before: 


the evidence he gave, and that he might do that which qught 
never to be done on this occaſion, namely, ts raiſe the paſſions. 


of thoſe who gre to decide the cauſes has, in confiderable 


terms of aggravation, (when compared to che evidence given 0 ſome parts, and heſitating and ſtammering in other parts; 


— 


Yate to you, chat the hole city might be burnt, and chat the 
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there? 


was great reaſon to believe this was done by the public enemies 
to this country, who were mixed in the buſineſs; that the 


Bank was to be attacked, and all public credit was to be put 


an end to; that every thing was thrown into confufion, and 
that we might be all delivered up, bound neck and heels, as an 


| eafy prey to hoſtile invaſions from abroad. With great reverence 


to him, I fancy he did not mean to do what was improper ; 
but ſurely it was moſt improper in a buſineſs of this kind. It 
is not the duty of an Advocate; in ſtating ſuch a eauſe to a Jury, 
to enhance the crime beyond the evidence to be laid before them. 
If any thing of that kind was not proved, or if it was ſaid only, 
give me leave to fay it has not been well faid by the Counſel 
who conducts the proſecution for the Crown. Gentlemen, 
the other part of his ſpeech was confined in ſtating to you the 
evidence he intended to give. But in ſtating that evidence, I 
wiſh that he had not uſed ſome phraſes which he-did uſe. L 
wiſh, when he named the aſſociation, who were a multitude 


of people collected together, that he had not called them an 


army. I wiſh, when he had ſpoke of them in other parts of 
his ſpeech, he had not compared them to armies, not talked 
of the Priſoner's being carried away in triumph; under ſup- 
poſition of his being led away, in a military form. 

Gentlemen, you have obſerved the manner in which the 
people called have given their evidence: you have attended 
to the effect of it. 

'The firſt perſon called was William Hay: that witneſs ſtated 
to you ſeveral things of Lord George Gordon; and, when he 


came afterwards to correct himſelf, in his croſs=examination, 


it appcared he over-ſtated them. He is a witneſs who, for pur. 
potcs not. fully declared to you, appezrs to have been at more 
places than Lord George Gordon was at. He was at Duke's- 
ſtreet Chapel, and Langdalc's, ard at the fire in Lincoln's-inn- 
fieids, and ar great Quecn-ſtreer, What mertives led him 
He don't know this. I know he aſcertained one fact, 
and a very important one in this cauſe, that at cach, and 
every, and all of theſe places, they were perſons that had 
nothing to do with Lord George Gorden: they were officious 
pertons that crowued into the buſineſs, ad increated and made 
4 crowd in many of thoſe places. He tells yu alto, thoſe 
people that got together in dt. George's- fields were pep 
| ow the word arrayed 
got into his mouth I don't know, except, I prefume, he told 
you ſo on. purpoſe to impreſs. your mind, that, if people 
came there arrayed in a military manner, if he could make 

out that, he knew it would very. conſiderably enhance 
cheir guilt, He told you, that they marched in columns. 
You will obſerve another military word, column, is uſed: when 
he is croſs- examined, he admitted Lod George Gordon 


uſed the word diviſion, not a column. Why every word in this 
caſe ought to be weighed: he knew the difference of the force 


of the word, and that a ſmall variation would give a different 
colour to the tranſaction; and he uſed ſuch words as were 


and pace and good order were preſerved z but nothing to ex- calculated to give a colour not upon the ſide of mercy. He 
[tells you, that at one of the meetings at the Crown-and- 


Rolls, (and he is the ſingle perſon who ſpeaks to that) Lord 
George Gordon ſaid,“ By the King's aflenting to N 
bill, and ſome other bills, his Majeſty, or his Counſellors 
had brought bim to that paſs in which King James the 
Second was after his abdication.“ It ſeems very extraordinary, 
that any man of ſenſe could poſſibly ufe theſe words. How 
is he like King James the Second after his abdication? Had 
his Majeſty abdicated the government? Was he not in pôſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne and government of the country? How 
then, at that moment, was it poſſible to conceive the noble 
priſouer at the bar could uſe that language? When Witneſſes 
come to ſtate as facts, things which never exiſted, you know 
it may be impoſſible to contradict them, and to ſhew ) choſe 
words did not paſs; but if one travels into the probabi- 
lity of the caſe, and you fee that the whole of their evi» 
dence is improbable, and ſupported by no other withelfes, the 
reat improbability upon the one ſide, oppoſed to the credit of 


rid of the evidence of that witneſs. Is it not poffible, 
other witneſſes might be called, if that witneſs ſpoke. truth, to 
confirm his teſtimony. He does not repreſent this do haye paſſed: 

in a corner where nobody was preſent, but where a great number 
of witneſſes were preſent, and were'aceeſſible by the perſons em- 
ployed by the Cron. And the great liſt that was talked of by tht 
Attorney General to the amount of 160 or 17 perſons, thews' 
thoſe concerned in the affairs of the. Crown were not negligent” 
in their duty upon this occaſion. They got all thoſe together who! | 
had made enquities, and could ſpeak upon the occafion z therefore 
| have a right to conclude, that this witneſs ſpeaking plibly th - 


peaking. 


ſingly to this very important language which wan fc. 7 
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- redreſs from the Houſe of Commons, they were in future to 
addreſs the king; which they had a right to do. Tho' their ar- 


was the intent of this, collection of people? Gentlemen, 


* 


conclude, and do conclude, he ſtated that which was not true. 
Why did he take notes of this ?—-He ſays he did the ſame up 
on every occalion; yet, in ranſacking the whole tranſactions of 
his life, he could refer to one inſtanee only, and that twenty- 
two years ago, at the General Aſſembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Who was the perſon he firſt communicated 
this to? To a reſpectable and honourable man, I admit; but 
whoſe wiſhes upon the ſubject every body knows: becauſe he 
is ſtated to be a Roman Catholic. Gentlemen, he tells you, 
he went home from St. George's Fields; that he weat 
over Blackfriars Bridge, and went to his houſe. In that houſe, 
at firſt he told me, he ſtaid, till he went to the Lobby, in the 
evening. However, in the former part of his evidence, he had 
mentioned a fact, which paſſed in Fleet Street. It was necel- 
ſary to reconcile the different parts of his evidence. He lays, 
he ſaw the flags in Fleet Street. In order that he might be con- 
ſiſtent, I did not chuſe to wrangle, upon this occaſion, with 
him. It will be in your memory. He faid at firſt, he went 
over Blackfriar's Bridge, to dinner; that he was not out of 
his houſe, till he went to the Lobby. Afterwards he ſays, he 
was out of his houſe, for he went upon the leads of St. Dunſtan's 
church: from thoſe leads he ſaw a vaſt cavalcade of twenty or 
thirty thouſand people. He was able to ſpeak with certainty, to 
ane man, With a flag, having only that bird's eye proſpect of it. 
Yet he was able to ſay, that man was at the Houſe of Com- 
mons with the flag; that he was the very man whom he had 
ſeen with the flag in Fleet Street. I muſt refer to your obſer- 
vation, upon the truth of the caſe, If you are to believe wit- 
nefles, becauſe they will ſwear to facts, whether they are true, 
or not, then juries are of little uſe indeed! For it is clear, there 
is no fact whatever, that witneſſes may not be brought up to 
prove. It is for Juries to diſcriminate, and judge between pro- 
bability and 1mprobability, to watch over the manner m 
which the witnels gives his teſtimony, before they form their 
judgement, whether that which he ſays is true. They arg not 
ro acquieſce in that which he ſays, merely becauſe he ſays it. 
Juries become of no ule, if they are to lay aſide their judg- 
ment, and bring only the ſenſe of hearing with them. To 
hear is not the only buſineſs of a Jury ; they are to exerciſe their 
judgement, and winnow the evidence, to get rid of the 
chaff., They are to exerciſe their ſober judgment. Betore 
you give your verdict, you are to recolle& that you are 
deciding upon the life of a fellow citizen, and are not to 
miſtake colour for probability ; or probability for certainty.— 
What right can this man's evidence have, unlels there be 
added to that teſtimony ſuffictent proofs, by other witneſſcs, 
which may carry cenviction to the minds of the hearers? Op- 
on this part of the evidence, I conceive, that can never be 
faid to be the caſe. 

© Gentlemen, when he is brought down to the Lobby of the 
Houſe of Commons, you recollect that he told you at firſt, 
there was great confuſion there: yet in the middle of that 
confuſion, this man is enabled to go through a long detail of 
what paſſed, circumſtantially and minutely, and in the words 
in which it was given; and yet, when he has made the moſt 
of it, what is it his teſtimony proves? © That Lord George 
Gordon only exhorted them to adhere to ſo good a cauſe: that 
he himſelf would perſevere in it: and he faid, that though hc 
had no great expectations from the Houſe of Commons, yet 
they would meet with redreſs from a mild and gracious Sove- 
reign, were they then not to have redreſs from the Houſe of 
Commons?“ — How is this conſiſtent with the hypo- 
theſis on the other fide, that the Houſe of Commons were to 
be coerced to do it ? when he tells them, if they could not get 


guments might have no influence with the Houſe of Commons, 
yet in the end of their journey, they may obtain what they want, 
from a mild and gracious Sovereign., Is this the language of 
men that wanted to compel the Houſe of Commons by force 
and violence, upon a ſuppoſition that, by forcing one branch of 
the Legiſlature, they could achieve that which, you are told, 


he found afterwards, that it, was neceſſary, if he could, to 
couple that party with thoſe he had ſeen in St. George's Fields. 
When he is aſked. of the party about the Houſe of Commons, 
and ſtopping up the ayenues, how he knew they were the fame 
perſons, he ſaid, © Thoſe-I ſaw had the fame kind of appear- 
ance;” and one man, that he. ſaid he had ſeen, was the man 
that carried the flag in Fleet Street, I bave before obſerved, 
and you will recollect the ſituation he was in, when he had the 
view of the man in Fleet Street; and you will, if you can be- 
Heve he carried his ideas of this man, who was one of thirty 


T RIAL OF LORD GEORGE OORDBON. 


gut of the memory of other witneſſes. I ſay, I have a right to hundred or two, or a larger number, that was the man that he 

pitched upon in Fleet Street, He tells you, he went to the 
Sardinian Ambailador's chapel; and there, he would have 
you believe, the perſons that were doing the miſchief, were a 
part of the company who were collected in St. George's Fields. 
But were they ſo? Did he know any of them? Did he ice 
the actors in that buſineſs ? 
the chapel; they were boys; not one of them having a cockade. 
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Ves. He ſaw them that were in 
You will bear this in mind; for it is, from this evidence, 
poſſible, and probable, they were men of another deicrip- 
tion from the Froteſtant Aflociation that did the buiinc:s, 
Gentlemen, I beg you will bear it in mind, that that 
may be the caſe; If it appears in the ſequel, that was 
the caſe, then the teſtimony of this witneſs, who was 
not much inclincd to favour the Priſoner, may be picit into 
the ſervice of the Priſoner at the bar. He tells vou of one 
perſon that did the miſchief in the chapel, in, particular: he 
does not tell you, that one man had any one badge belonging 
to the Aflociation in St. George's Fields: he did not pretend to 
rell you, what the man was; he probably might be, and cer- 
tainly was, a man of another deſcription from thoſe that Lord 
George Gordon was with in St. George's Fields. This wit- 
nels itates, ** That there were others in the ſtreet, with coc- 
kades, who, ſeemingly, protected him. I don't know what 
leemingly protected is; but this I know, that a-Witne(s, well 


inclined to a proſecution, would conſtrue light acts into ſecm- 


ing probabilities, and that which hardly amounted to any thing 
into poſitive, material facts. In a buſineſs, ſo ſolemn as 
this is, you can never endure ſuch evidence; it is impoffible 
for you to ſay, that ſuch an account conveys any infor- 
mation to your mind: therefore, it feems that the whole of 
what this witneis ſays, cannot be looked upon to be important 
in this cate, He might have been ſupported. if the facts he 
poke ot were true. Other witneſſes might have confirmed his teſ- 
timon); tor he ſpoke of other witneſſes himſelf: he ſpeaks of one 
Mr. M'Millan, that went with him to the Lobby of the Houſe 
of Commons, and accompanied him through the whole 
buſinelss Why is not Mr. MacMillan called? Is Mr. 
MacMillan here? He is down, he ſtates to you, in the hall; 
he is in Court. Why do they abſtain from calling him? Is 
it that intelligence may be withheld from you? ls it that the 
evidence given by a witneſs, ſpeaking ſuſpiciouſly, ſhould nor 
receive a farther explanation? 1s it, that the caſe is 10 ſtand 
or fall by that ſuſpicious teſtimony ? Or, that they durſt not 
call him, for fear it ſhould appear, that they could not bolſter 
up the caſe ſufficiently. Were they apprehenſive that the evi- 
dence of MacMillan would not only take from Hay all his cre- 
dit; bur, by diſgracing him at the outſet of the cauſe, have diſ- 
graced the profecution alſo ? a > 

The ſecond witneſs called to you is William Metcalf, an at- 
torney. He ſtates he was at Coachmakers-hall, and the great 
matter that was to effect Lord George Gordon was, that Lord 
George was called to the chair, and was prefident of that meeting. 
That he ſaid the Scotch had ſucceeded by unanimity. It is 
very. clcar that he meant that the voice of the people was 
againſt the wiſhes of individuals. It is clear the wiſdom of 
the Legiſlature yielded to the withes of the people, not the force 
and violence of the people. He defired therefore the fame 
kind of arguments. As to the wiſdom or folly of thoſe Adis, 
which gave riſe to the Proteſtaut Aſſociation, as it is called, 
{ will tay nothing. I am as great a friend to: toleration as 
ever addreſſed a Jury; but I will ſay that good men, and wiſe 
men, may entertain different opinions on the ſubje&. The 
witneſs ſtates to . you, 'that Lord George Gordon faid the 
Scotch ſucceeded by unanimity. He deſired, if he was 
to do any thing for them, they would be unanimous -up- 
on the ſubject. He ſaid he hoped thoſe that had fioencd the 
Petition would neither be afraid nor aſhamed to ſhew riem- 
ſelves and appear at the Houſe, and he would not preſent their 
Petition unleſs 20, men were afſembled in St. George's- 
fields. That he recommended to them to uſe ſome mark of 
diſtinction; that he would anſwer for any that ſhould' be mo- 
leſted; that he wiſhed ſo well to the cauſe, that he was ready 
to go (this man ſaid) to the gallows. Another very 
honourable witneſs, that was called afterwards, ſaid, "That 
Lord George Gordon ſaid, he was ready to go to the gallows, 
ordeath, for it. If this matter was not capable of explanation, 
think you will not lay much ſtreſs on it. Your ſober judgment 
will not give it more weight than it deſerves. But having 
ſtated what the words are, it is proper, if I can, that 
ſhould accompany the poiſon with the antidote. It will 
appear to you hereafter: that, at this meeting at-Coach-ma- 
kers-hall, there was a- contrariety of opinion; about the lega- 
lity of petitſoning. It bad been doubted in point of law, 


thouſand, in his mind ever fince; ſo that he was able, when 
he came to the Houſe of Commons, to ſay, where chere was a 
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Whether the Act of Parliament of Charles the Second was in 
force or not; or, whether it was repealed. That Act en- 
rng Tee” acts 
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acts, that any number of people, to the number of twenty, ſigning | 
a Petition, and going with it to preſent it to Patliament, were 
uilty of a miſdemeanor. The gentlemen here have laid 
down the propoſition, that that is a ſubſiſting law ; and, there- 
fore, the parties who went up might be involved in the penal- 
ties of it. I ſtate to you, and ſtake myſelf upon that ſubject, 
it is not a ſubſiſting law. Any body that has read the Bill of 
Rights, and paid attention to it, will find, ſeveral articles of 


the Bill of Rights were levelled expreſsly at that law. If not, 
1 don't know what it was levelled at. It ſays, © It is the birth- 
right of the ſubjects to petition the Legiſlature, if they do it 


in a peaceable manner.“ Whether there is 20 or 200, it makes 
no difference; and great muſt be the authority upon this ſub- 
ject againſt my opinion, if I ſhould be miſtaken. It mixes 
not with the queſtion Alt ſtands at a great diſtance, and remote 
indeed! If by that Act of Parliament an iſdemeanor might be 
introduced, and the party might ſay, I am fo clear upon the ſub- 


| ject, I will run the riſk of committing the miſdemeanor, Is it 


from that to follow, that Lord George Gordon looked forward 
with the moſt diſtant alluſion to that which is now 1mputed to 
him, a guilt of this enormous ſize, of High Treaſon, charged 
upon the ſubje&t. You muſt ſupply a vaſt deal upon the occa- 
fion :—Your imagination muſt outrun what the witneſſes have 
ſaid, to make out that kind of charge, which this evidence 
has nor fixed on the Priſoner. Gentlemen, I aſk pardon tor go- 
ing through the whole of the witneſſes; but I have much anxi- 


ety in the Cauſe; | chuſe not to omit any thing that 15 material. 


The next witneſs that was called, was Mr. Anſtruther; he 
ſtates to you that he ſaw Lord George Gordon at Coach-makers- 
Hall; he underſtood that he was acting as preſident ; that he 


deſired the parties to meet at St. George's Fields, aſſuring 


them, if there were not twenty thouſand people there, he would 
not preſent the Petition: he ſays, very candidly, at this diſtance 
of time (his very expreſſion) that it is impoſſible to recollect 
the very words of Lord George Gordon :” he ſays, he recollects 
that Lord George ſaid, that the Scotch, by their firmneſs, 


carried their point, and at the ſame time he recommended 


temperance ; in other words, that they ſhould act with tem- 
perance ; that being ſtated by an attentive witneſs, a man of 


good ſenſe in a conſiderable ſituation of life, and he gave his 


evidence with great coolneſs, and from his recollection I have 
no doubt that he ſtates truly what did paſs; but he ſtates all 
that materially paſſed. Let me for a moment entreat you to 
make a pauſe, and conſider how reconcileable this evidence 


is, with a witneſs that comes after. You will recollect when 


one witneſs, fingle and unſupported, ſays he cannot recollect 
the exact words, he may poſſibly be miſtaken. This witneſs 
goes to what paſſed in the Lobby of the Houſe of Commons, 
the Friday following ; he ſpeaks to the converſation Lord 
George held, when leaning over the rails, and talking to the 
people in the Lobby; and that when they aſked him, whether 


they ſhould go away, he told them, they were the judges; and 


ſaid, & [ will tell you how the matter ſtands: The houſe is 
going to divide whether your Petition ſhall be taken into 


"conſideration now, or upon Tueſday ; for taking into conſide- 


ration now there are not more than fixor ſeven : if it is not taken 
into conſideration now, your Petition may be loſt; tomorrow the 


houſe does not fit; Monday is theKing's birthday; and Tueſday, 
. Poſſibly the Parliament may be diſſolved, or prorogued ” This, 


he tells you, was all that paſſed when Lord George Gordon 
addreſſed them over the rails. Here I wiſh you to bear this 
evidence in mind, and ſee how far that which is recollected 
by this witneſs, and all I ſhall ſtate to you to be recollected by 


any other witneſſes, comports with what the other witneſs ſays; 
- Which I ſhall ſhortly ſtate to you: that 1s, the Reverend Mr. 


Bowen. He ſtates, that he was in the gallery; that he ſaw 


Lord George Gordon frequently go in and out of the houſe; 
that he heard him repeat to the people in the Lobby, what the 
different members had ſaid in the debate. He tells you one 
of the parties aſked him, whether it was neceſſary they ſhould 
g0 or not: he then told them, in the language Mr. Anftru- 
ther has told you, that he left it to them to judge, whether 


they would go or not. But he went farther, and rold you that 
his Lordſhip had ſtated to the people, that an attempt had 
been made to introduce theBill into Scotland ; that the Scotch, 


ſaid his 28 had no redreſs till they pulled down the 
Maſs-houſes; t 
aſſurances, that the Bill ſnould not be extended to Scotland; 


at Lord Weymouth then ſent ſufficient 


and why ſhould the Scotch be in a better condition than you? 
Now here again, upon words extremely important in this 
Caſe, you are left to believe this is ſo, upon the teſtimony of 


a ſingle witneſs. Mr. Anſtruther was called to you, and was | 


2 when all this paſſed; Mr. Cator was called, who alſo 
eard what paſſed in the Lobby. Neither of thoſe witneſſes 


| have. Rated to you any converſation of the kind; nor, out of | 


n 


| 
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the great multitude, of the names that was given in, men of 


all colours and deſcriptions, yet none of thoſe confirmed it. 


Nothing could be ſaid in the Lobby, but what the door-keep- 
ers of the houfe might hear. If ſuch things paſſed between the 


noble Lord and the perſons who were below, to whom the 


words were addreſſed, and at the time of filence, when Lord 
George Gordon was addreſſing them; you ſee here, upon a 
very important part of the Cauſe, you are left to decide upon 
the credit of a fingle witneſs ; you are left to judge how thoſe 
obſervations will apply to this caſe. Ir is enough to obſerve, 
the Counſel for the Crown have choſe to leave the moſt im- 
portant parts of the Caſe, not only not ptoved by the evi- 
dence of one witneſs, but not attempted to be ſupported by a 
ſecond witneſs. It is not that a ſecond witneſs might not be 
called, if the matter was true; but, becauſe no induſtry 
whatever could induce other witneſſes to come and ſwear to 
the ſame language. I don't wonder the parties are not ex- 
tremely accurate about V hat paſſed that day, from che tumult 
and confuſion; they were in much agitation undoubtedly. 
That gentleman muſt, undoubtedly, have been agitated: he 
conceived things, which, perhaps, never paſſed; and after 
they had once got in his mind, he has not been able to eraſe 
the idea. I ſay, this is, at leaſt, poſſible; and if it appears 
that he was agitated, he was certainly not in a ſituation to 
give evidence upon which you ought to decide, upon the guilt 
or innocence of any man ſtanding before you ; eſpecially the 
noble Priſoner at the bar, who has ſo much at ſtake- | 
Gentlemen, the next witneſs called, was Mr. Cator; he 
ſtates to you, in the ſame manner Mr. Anſtruther has done, 
what paſſed in the Lobby of the Houſe. He tells you of the 
very converſation which accompanied that which Mr. Bowen 


ſpoke to of Lord George Gordon, talking to them about go- 


ing or not going away ; the very words, and concomitant with 
the language, of Mr. Bowen, uſed with reſpect to the maſs- 
houſes in Scotland; and yet not one word did he recollect of 
that aggravated kind of language. | | 

The next perſon was Mr. Pierſon, and two other door-keep- 
ers were called; but not to one of them was the ſame queſtion 
put, their evidence having been canvaſſed backwards and for- 
wards, before it was put upon paper. It is not ſuppoſing the 
duty done by the Officers of the Crown, to ſuppoſe that 
queſtions are not put to every witneſs before he is foot to 
prove them; yet none of them proves the converſation, ſaid by 
Mr. Bowen, to have been held by Lord George Gordon at the 
time. 


Gentlemen, the teſtimony given by ſome of the other wit- 


neſſes, has introduced into the Lobby perſons, who they them- 


ſelves ſtate not to be intimately connected with Lord George 
Gordon. As that teſtimony has only introduced ſome, it is 
not improbable that many others of the like deſcription were 
there. It is not only probable that was the caſe; for Mr. 
Rainsforth, whoſe evidence meets my eye, ſtates. the perſon 
who was there urgent for the Repeal, was a man of a very dif- 


ferent deſcription from any of thoſe who accompanied Lord 


George Gordon a man, of the name of Colonel Miles, whom 
I know, He could not mean to ſtate that Colonel Miles 
was one of the Proteſtant Aſſociation. Was he not a man of 
a different deſcription, notoriouſly ?— yet he was the man that 
called out to them, Repeal! Repeal! Repeal! © What, does 
not this prove, not that men, under the contreul of Lord 
George Gordon were there, but of a different deſcription from 
all the people in the Lobby, who held that part which is im- 
puted to Lord George Gordon as criminal, upon this occaſion? 
And yet Lord George Gordon is now, by inference and intend- 


ment, by ſuſpicion and by conjecture, to be made anſwerable 


for that guilt ; which is, ſpecifically, by the witneſſes attri- 
buted to, and faſtened upon, another man. 1 
Gentlemen, much pains have been uſed, in order to ſhew 


that the members of the two bodies of the Legiſlature were 


interrupted in their journey down to attend the national buſi- 
neſs, by perſons brought together for that ill purpoſe, by Lord 
George Gordon. But, in the firſt place, no interruption of 
the kind is proved by any body I know of, except one inſtance; 
which I ſhall take notice of by and by. You are told Mr. 


Ellis was interrupted. Was not Mr. Ellis here? It is known 


he was here. Why was he not called to prove it? Was it not 
ſaid the Biſhop of Lincoln was here? Not one of theſe per- 
ſons are called: But one perſon told you, he had been told by 
another, that the Biſhop of Lincoln was forced out of his cha- 
riot, and the wheels taken off, I don't impute any want of 
candour to the Attorney General. The Attorney General, as a 
leader, is equal to any man of the higheſt abilities: and when 
I ſtate that, I ſtate him very high indeed. But he does not 


wiſh the jury to believe it, 5 the witneſs believes it. 
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It is ex 1105 57 this kind of evidence ſhould be got toge- 
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ther, an ended with the buſineſs ſo, that having once got it 
in the minds of the Jury, to run the hazard whether they might 
have it in their power, late in the evening, when all attention 
was laid 1 lep, to judge between what is material and imma- 
terial, And here again a very important feature of this cauſe 
is to be lald before you. I ſee but one thing of the kind im- 
puted ta the Proteſtant Aſſociation, that was in the caſe of Lord 
Sandwich, which, I obſerved, was aſked after with ſome eager- 
neſs. How is that proved? When he came there, Lord Sand- 
wich was hurt in his chariot. By whom ? Mr. Hyde could not 


tell; but parties were there with blue cockades, not with the 


ſame badges; they were not the ſame men with thoſe in St. 
George's Fields I have a right to ſay they totally were another 
ſort of men. You are taught to believe the blue cockades, the 
mark*by which you was to know the people of the Proteſtant 
Aſſociation; but theſe men had red and black flags; they 
were men of another deſcription. It is probable as well as pol- 
ſible, they, might; and it is certain they were of another de- 
ſcription, becauſe they had not the badges by which the others 
were diſcriminated. 5 | 
This is the whole of the evidence laid before you, upon the 
-behalf of the Crown; and if, upon this evidence alone, you 
were to retire to conſider of your verdict, exerciſing juſtice with 
mercy ; going upon a ſober, ſolid, and ſure ground; giving 
your verdict in a manner in which your pin would never up- 
braid you, in turning it in your thoughts, Whether you ſhould go 
upon conjecture or certainty ; I conceive you would think it 
much, too much to impure, upon evidence of this kind, the 
uilt that is charged upon the noble priſoner ; who was in a 
1 99 85 in patliament that could create no ſuſpicion upon him, 
like that of wiſhing to overturn the government; he having 
every thing to expect from a good government being preſerved, 
and nothing to expect when it was thrown into anarchy, con- 
fuſion, and rebellion. I ſay, Gentlemen, in exerciſing your 
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laws of the country? Has, criminality or guilt been faſtened 
upon, any one of them? Has one of them been indicted or 

nvided? Has any one been put to the hazard of his life? 
Tas any crime been legally imputed to any of them, active and 
anxious, as the officers of the crown have been? It became 
them well ro do it. If they could have proved any thing againſt 
them, notwithſtanding the aggravated language which has been 
ſtated here, I ſay it was their duty to inveſtigate it to the bot- 
tom, to drag them forwards, to bear their heads in the face of 
Juſtice, and to puniſh them, if guilt belonged to them. Yet, 
Gentlemen, all that anxiety, followed up as it was, aided by 
ability, has not been able to impute a ſingle crime to any one 
of the denomunation'of thoſe to whom Lord George Gordon 
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addreſſed himiclf. Now, if that is true, permit me to ſtate that 


hypotheſis upon which I ſtand on this occaſion. 

Though there were enormities committed, of the greateſt and 
moſt lamentable kind, that art a reproach to the country ; that 
order and good -government was violated to the laſt degree; 
chat puniſhment did tread on the heels of offence; it requires 
more eloquence than mine, and imagination more brilliant and 
lively than mine, to paint thoſe enormities in too high colours. 
But if we can ſuppoſe, for once, a multitude of people, and not 
a mob, were got together for a good, not an illegal pur oſe ; or, 

x Jeaſt, pox traiterous purpoſes: If you can Tuppoſe that other 
ple, of much worſe principles, and having much worſe de- 
9 to atchieve, avalling themſelyes of that, did get together 
from all corners of the town, and formed that banditti, who 


were repreſented to be at the Sardinian Ambaſſador's, burning 


: 


the chapel, aud at other places: If thoſe bad people that got 


0 e conflagrations and deyaſtations followed from 

u, how is this to be imputed to Lord George Gordon? Mr. 
Attorney General tells you, if a man turns out wild beaſts, he 
r wild beaſts Kill any perſon. I deny 
that polition, as that is not the law of the country. - If a man 


> 
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ordered to attend at ten o'clock in the morning. 


from other perſons, lie deſited they migh 


one part might Khow their fel 


turns a wild beaſt into a room, "where the certain conſequence | 
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; tnuſt be that death muſt enſue, there is no doubt the conſe. 
| quence then muſt. be the ſame, as if you were to ſhoot into a 


crowd; but if the conſequences would not be that death would 
enſue, then is a crime to be imputed to him? It never has 


been; there is not a deciſion upon the point. I have looked 


into the place where I ſuppoſe Mr. Attorney General has brought 
his doctrine from: it proves it not. But ſuppoſe it was ſo, for 
God's ſake, does it bear upon this caſe? Was Lord George 
Gordon and the Aſſociation theſe wild beaſts? If he had a tame 
beaſt in his hand muzzled, and another takes and lets out a wild 
beaſt not muzzled, will Mr. Attorney General ſay, that that 
perſon who had the tame beaſt is anſwerable for what the wild 
beaſt does? If ſomebody was to open a priſon where there was 
a lyon, a tyger, or a hyena, is Lord George Gordon to be 
anſwerable for any thing done by this banditti, any more than 
any other perſon who did not let looſe ſuch wild beaſts ? In the 
name of common ſenſe, I call upon the Attorney and Solicitor 


General, if they will, to preſs the point. I know they will nor 


ſtare it to be law, becauſe it is not the law of the land. Gen- 
tlemen, Lord George Gordon was Preſident of the Proteſtant 
Aſſociation; an act of parliament had given offence to them; 
whether right or wrong, I don't know ; perhaps my opinion 
may be, it gave cauſeleſs offence: But God forbid I ſhould 
think, becauſe I differ in opinion from them, that they are trai- 
tors. If they conceived any offence at it, they had a right to 
petition to remove the gtievance. Our laws are not like the 
laws of the Medes and Perſians; they are not laws that cannor 
be altered; they are ſubject to reviſion ; to be decided and dil- 
cuſſed upon ſoberly. It is not only the province of Engliſhmen, 
but their duty, to decide, if laws do preſs upon their legal li- 
berty. If the principles of thoſe laws are obnoxious to the 
conſtitution ; or, if they think fo, it is in their power to ſtate 
the facts coolly to their repreſentatives in parliament, They 
have a right to aſk to have the grievance removed. If the wiſ- 
dom of parliament think it proper to repeal it; and they have 
a right to expect it, conſiſtent with the juſtice of their cauſe, to 
be repealed , what the law avows, no perſon will ſtate to be upon 
unconſtitutional principles. This Aſſociation met; they had 
exiſtence long before Lord George Gorden was called upon to 
be their Preſident ; they thinking well of him, as being a man 
of blameleſs life and converſation, not mixing with the vices of 
this age, but a man of a ſerious and ſober turn, cf an irre- 
proachable moral walk, and who led a religious life ; they ima- 
gined ſuch a man at their head would give life to their cauſe, 
and that if ſuch a man carried'the petition to the foot of the 
throne, it would be attended to. From that, or ſome ſuch mo- 
tive, he was placed at the head of the Proteſtant Aſſociation; 
he went there, he converſed with them, and ſtated to the Houſe 
of Commons he had been with men of this deſcription. He 
was told his petition would weigh nothing ; that no names could 
be got but rank forgery ; and, like other petitions coming in 
that way, it would be treated with neglect. He knew the up- 
rightneſs of his own intentions, and was conſcious of the fal- 
ſity of that aſperſion. It was a foul aſperſion indeed. Purpoſely 
to wipe off this, and to take off all poflibility of doubt, Lord 
George Gordon wiſhed a number of people might attend and 
ſhew themſelves at the Houſe of Commons, How were they 
ordered to come? They were not to come 1n this military array, 
with banners flying. No. Though language was uſed here 
which conveys the idea of war, no war was meant. I know 
from that language, the word arrayed being ſo often thundered 
in your ears, and columns and diviſions, and marching under han- 
ners. It is impoſſible the learned gentleman could mean them 
ro give an account of the tranſactions that paſſed in thoſe very 
words without ſome deſign. It appears afterwards they 
were not uſed without ſome purpoſe, and that cannot but be a 
bad purpoſe, becauſe it diſtorts words beyond their ordinary 
courſe ; and, therefore, you muſt ſuſpect the whole of the 
evidence to be turned a little againſt what I was ſtating to 
you to be the truth of the caſe. How were theſe people 
brought together? Were they atrayed in military array? 
It has not been ſuggeſted. In one place it has been faid by a 
Captain of the London Aſſociation, Mr. Bernard Turner, he 
met ſome people that had ſticks, muſkets, and cutlaſſes; but 
were theſe any of the parties that were in St. George's fields? 
Certainly not Gentlemen, you find inſtead of that, they were 
1 at a Why meet at 
ſo early an hour? Becauſe ho drunken people ſnould mix with 
them. He deſired no offence might be given, that they would 
not come With any ſticks in their hands, that they would come 
in their beſt cloachs, and in order chat they might be known 
| it have blue Cockades ; 
that they might be in Certain diviſions; that the perſons in any 
| s'; that if any bf the prop 
comtnirted exceſs or outtage, they might be fluglecꝭ dt and de · 
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might not be confuſion or riot, ſome of them were ordered to 

o round by London Bridge, and the petition came along with 
them ſoberly thro' the City. During the whole courſe of that 
long journey, if any had been riotouſly inclined, they would 
have been found out; they had no opportunity to riot. You 
don't find the leaſt exceſs, or violation of good behaviour, im- 
puted to them in the courſe of that journey. But if you ſhould 
find another Mob not belonging to them was got together, and 
if you ſhould find the avenues of the Houſe of Commons were 
got poſſeſſion of, and exceſſes were committed, which you will 
find in confirmation of the evidence of the Crown, was done 
by men of another deſcription. Where then is the great im- 
putation upon Lord George Gordon? I don't tell you the mat- 
rer is not fit for a moſt ſolemn and ſober enquiry.—Moſt un- 
doubtedly, it behoves government to have it enquired into; but 
it would be a libel on government to ſuppoſe guilt ſhould be 
affixed on that man to whom it does not belong. Svufhcient for 


every. man are his own offences; if other men are guilty of in- 


fringements of the laws of their country, ſuch are not to be put 
to the reckoning of Lord George Gordon, but exceſſes were 
committed in every part of the town by another ſet of people, 
and Lord George Gordon, by his ſubſequent acts, is ſaid to have 
adopted them. I am ſorry to ſay that the odium of proof is made 
out by no act of Lord George Gordon, but by the ſigning of 
what is called a protection. You will be ſtruck with aſtoniſhment 


when you hear what happened. Lord George Gordon, filled | 


with conſternation at the riots that took place in town; finding 
the blame imputed to him, wiſhing to ſhow all the alacrity that 
man could do to get rid of it, if he poſſibly could, deſired that 
he might have acceſs to his Sovereign. One of the Secretaries 
of State will be called to ftate to you that he made application 


to come to the foot of the Throne, profeſſing his innocence, 
but had not acceſs; tho? he had no reaſon to expect it would be 


denied him. He was told, if he could do any thing pleafing to 
the throne, he muſt go into che city and that way atteſt his loyalty. 
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tivered over to the civil power. You will find alſo, that there 


Gentlemen, With theſe obſervations 1 ſhall leave my Client's 
Cauſe with you. I ſhall call a few witneſſes to prove the facts 
I have ſtated ; and upon the reſult of them, you will be of 
opinion, notwithſtanding what has been imputed to him, he is 
not guilty of the High Treaſon of which he now ſtands charged. 
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the Evidence 1s cloſed. I inform your Lordſhip of it now, that 
no objection may be made to it, after the Evidence is cloſed. 
I take it, Lord George Gordon will be indulged the ſame as in 
every caſe of Trials for High Treaſon under the Statute. 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 


I ſhall be very glad to hear you: Unleſs they have an ob- 
jection to it, I have none. ey | 


Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


If no objection is made by the Court, I am ſure, none will 
be made by us, | 


EVIDENCE FOR THE PRISONER. 


ERASMUS MIDDLETON, ſworn. 
Examined by Mr. ERSKINE. 


England, | | 
Q. You are a Member of the Proteſtant Aſſociation 2A. 


When he went into the city, did he go in the mob ? he went | Yes, Sir. 


with a conſtitutional preſerver of the peace, in a coach with a 


magiſtrate in high office; not infringing the laws of the city, 


but going to do that which he was ordered to effect as a teſt 


to his loyalty, —A perſon came and told him, a note ſigned by 
him would have good effect to preſerve his property. Gentle- 
men, ſuppoſe he had refuſed to anſwer it, I am ſure it would 
have born hard againft him, it would be hard a man that had a 
houſe inhabited by a Roman Catholic applied to Lord George 
Gordon, andde fired him to uſe his ſuppoſed influence to do him 
a good turn, and he refuſed it, whether it would do good or not, 
he heſitated not, he felt it was his duty to attempt it; and he 
felt as I do. If thoſe arguments had been uſed againſt me, I 


ſhould have found great difficulty in turning the edge of them; 


but now, I find, this good office is produced in order to bring 
on his ſhoulders all the enormities committed in the city; and, 
by ſigning this paper, he is ſuppoſed to have adopted the act of 
theſe men, and to acknowledge that he was connected with 
them. In caſes of this kind, things are not to be ſtrained beyond 
their proper meaning. At ſeveral days diſtance, people in blue 
cockades committed -violences ; you know there was a banditti 


that robbed and plundered there has been women executed for 


it, who were guilty of theſe outrages, and an infinite number of 
people of different deſeriptions and ſexes; and yet it is by 


Inference and intendment that you are to fix this guilt upon the 
priſoner. | | „ 


Gentlemen, I have thus ſtated to you what ſeems to me ne- 


ceſſary, to open the caſe of Lord George Gordon. From your 
own knowledge in the diſcharge of your duty as Jurors, you 
ꝑknow in this caſe the facts are to be made out; gvift is not to 
be aſſumed; you are not to judge upon facts not made out in 


proof. Jurors muſt ſee whether there is a ground on which to go; 


carrying conviction in their own minds, that the imputed guilt 
is clearly proved. If it is not made out to your ſatisfaction, 


however your paſſions might haye been warmed by what you 


that; then it will come to à queſtion, of the laſt conſequence 
to the noble Priſoner. You are to bring into Court with you 
no knowledge of che ſubject, or ſuſpicions grounded upon that 
knowledge, to affect the evidence; but you are only to decide 
upon evidenee produced before you, whether guilt belongs to 
him, or not. I apprehend, I do that which I have no neceflity 
to do, when I am ſpeaking to men of your good ſenſe, ' fitua- 


tion, and character in the world. I know you will do juſtice to 
every favourable cireumſtaxe, from an intention to be upon the 
1Kde of the Priſoner; for "that is always the. Ianguage of crimi- 


Q. To what Church do you belong? —A. I am LeQurer 


My Lord, it is not my purpoſe to addreſs the Jury, till after 


_Q What are you, Sir?—A, A Clergyman of the Church of 


of St. Bennet's, Grace-church Street, and of St. Helen's, Biſhopſ- 1 


gate- Street. 


5 Q. You are a Member of the Proteſtant Aſſociation? -A. 
. | es 


Q. How long have you been a Member of it ?—A. From 


ſome time in February, 1779. 


Q. Did you attend at the meetings held by that Aſſociation, 
previous to the Delivery of the Petition to Parliament ?—A, 


Pi - 


Q. Did you attend them regularly ?—A, Regularly. 
Q. Were you a Member of the Commtttee ? — A. I was. 

Q. Mr. Middleton, I with you would ſtate to the Court and 
Jury, beginning at that Time, all that you ſaw and heard at 


theſe Meetings, at the Proteſtant Aſſociation, previous to the 


Delivery of the Petition, when my Lord George Gordon was pre- 
ſent, and before the Time Lord George was preſent at that Aſ- 
ſembly. State to the Court the Conſtitution of the Aſſociation, 
and its Object? A. The Aſſociation was formed ſome time in 
February, 1798, in Conſequence of the Bill, brought in by Sir 
George Saville, to repeal certain Penalties againſt the Papiſts, in 
the Month of May. That a few Perſons met at Coach-Maker's 
Hall, in Fofter-Lane, Cheapfide, in the ſame Month of February. 
Q. February 1778 ort779? —A. 1779. r 
Q. What are you ſpeaking from ?—A. Some Notes reſpect- 
ing Dates and Times. | 3 3 
Q. When did you make them ?—A. I really cannot tell. 


- 


Q: Lately ? —A. Not lately, from Time to Time as they 
occurred. — That the Aſſoeiation met from Time to Time in 
order to oppoſe the Growth and Increaſe of Popery, by pub- 
liſhing little Books, and by making Enquiry into the Schools, 
and Inereaſe of thoſe Schools. And that the Aſſociation ſhould 
be open to all Proteſtants and Proteſtant Miniſters; that they 


1 
1 


nuury, and April; that ſeveral public Meetings were held, and 


ſhould meet quarterly, in the Months of Fuly, October, Ja 
ſawe in' tkeſe calamitous days, you will diveſt your minds of 


ſeveral Reſolutions come to of that nature, for publiſhing 


books; that the Lord Biſhop of Litchfield and (Coventry was re- 
queſted to permit two Sermons of his. Lordſhip to be printed for 
that Purpoſe. - His Lordſhip deelined that, as looking upon 
them tacen out of the Connection in which they ſtood, not to 
be as ſerviceable as ſame others. His 'Lordſhip recommended 


to us choſe · of 'Archbiſhop 'Secker, Tollolſon and others; and we 


— 22 — 


] ror the th: of Novemier, 3779, we wrote a Lene 1 


then · printed Biſhop Gibſon's Paſtoral Care, one of his Letters 
from his Paſtoral Care, and ſeveral other little things, and dif- 
perfed them abroad. We likewiſe wrote an Appeal to the Pub- 
nal courts, Ir ought to be, and will be, the. . of November, "x77: 
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_ xciting Lord George: Gordon to become our Preſident; that his 


Lordſhip Sake n acceded to our Petition, and returned 
us, in the Courſe of two or three Days, a very obliging and po- 


lite Letter, and accepted our Petition; and from that Time he 


became our honourable Preſident in this Aſſociation. We had 


all along a Proteſtant Aſſociation, which was formed in 1696, |. p 
with both Houſes of Parliament, the Biſhops 
and Clergy figned it, and his Majeſty, King William, promiſed 
it ſhould be lodged in the Records of the Tower. His Lordſhip 


when the King, 


met us in the Committee of the Proteſtant Aſſociation. 

Court. 

- after his Lordſhip acceded to become our Preſident. 
certain as to the Date. 

Court. Q. It cannot be material to go through the Hiſtory 
of your Meetings and Committees. except it is relative to this 
Buſineſs?— A. It is no more than his Lordſhip's Conduct and 
Behaviour relative to theſe Meetings both publick and private. 

Mr. Er ſtine. Q. Inform us of his Lordſhip's conduct Every 
circumſtance — State it fully ?—A. That his Lordſhip demeaned 
himſelf every way in the moſt loyal and affectionate Manner. 
For my own Part, I muſt confeſs, I watched over his Lordſhip's 

Conduck with a Degree of jealouſy, knowing that we were our- 
ſelves all well known to one another, the Committee were well 
attached to our preſent Sovereign and the Conſtitution ; andthat 
we were refolved neither to make nor allow any Speech or Con- 
verſation that ſhould tend in the leaſt to reflect upon any Peo- 
ple whatever, in particular the Adminiſtration ; that his Lord- 
ſhip appeared always the moſt calm and diſpaſſionate of any one 
of us; that from all I could ever learn, as I obſerved, I looked at 

his Lordſhip at all Times with a kind of jealouſy, I never could 
diſcover that his Lordſhip had any other defign or end in view; 
but that ſimply which we had in view, the Proteſtant Intcreſt, 
and by all legal and conſtitutional means to petition the Houſe 


of Commons to repeal or explain that Act according to our Pe- 


tition ; that in all private Converſation with his Lordſhip, he 


always expreſſed the warmeſt Attachment of Affection and Loy- 

alty to the King and the Conſtitution, and to the Proteſtant In- 
. tereſt / that we looked upon ourſelves happy in having his 
. Lordſhip as our Prefident ; not only upon Account of his high 


Birth, but on Account of his moral Character, and Abilities. 
Q. Did you ever, Sir, at any of thoſe numerous Meetings of 
the Proteſtant Aſſociation you attended from the Time Lord 


George became the Preſident of the Aſſociation, from this Atten- 


tion which you paid, pending that Day of May, obſerve his 
public Speeches in that Place? Did you ever hear him make 


_ uſe of any unconſtitutional Expreſſions in May, or any diſloyal 


Expreſſions?— A. Not in the leaſt, the very reverſe, in my 
Opinion. . 
Q. Did all his Speeches delivered as Preſident meet with 


: your Approbation, and did it appear to you his Views were the 


ſame as that of the whole aſſociated Body? - A. Qu 


uite ſo. 
Q. Did you ever hear my Lord George Gordon make uſe of 


any Expreſſions, as if he was to repeal.this Bill by Force of 
_ Arms?— A. By no means, neither in any Speech directly or 


indirectly at any Time. 


Q. Or to do it by 
Q. Did you ever hear Lord George make uſe of any Expreſ- 


ſion that, by ambiguous Conſtruction, could go to induce the 
' Proteſtant Aſſociation to depart from their conſtitutional 


Views ?—A. Not without a Conſtruction directly contrary to 


_ the meaning of Words and Language. 


Meaning and Purpoſe of your Aſſociation ?—A. Entirely, 


not there, were your Meetings peaceable? — A. 


Q. Then all you heard from Lord George Gordon previous to 
the 29th of May, was conſtitutional and conformable to the 


Q. Were all thoſe Meetings open? —A. Quite open. | 
Did any Strangers come among you for other Purpoſes ?— 
A. We had People that we ſuppoſed to be Papiſts come to us 


on Purpoſe to make Diſturbances, | : 
Q. Did they make Diſturbances ?—A. They did make diſ- 
turbances at different Times. 


Q. When thoſe Perſons that came to make Diſturbancas were 
uite ſo. 


Q. Were any Expreſſions made uſe of hoſtile to overnment 


p then ?—A. By no means ; and upon ſome perſon ſpeaking diſ 


reſpectfully of the Biſhops, he was called to Order, and ſilenced ; 


and at the next Committee Meeting, if I miſtake not, it was a 


Reſolve made, that no one ſhould ſpeak any Thing diſreſpectful 


in the leaſt of either one Side or the other, any further than 


Q. Name the Date? — A. About three or four Days 
I am not 


. j- Terror or: Intimidation ?—A, By no 
means, nor any Expreſſion that related to it at all. 


their Names might be mentioned, as having given encouragement 
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Q. Now, you have 


| one through very diſtin&tly every Thing 
revious to the 29th of 


May, you have told the Juty the whole 


of Lord George Gordon's Conduct exactly, that it was according 


to the Conſtitution, and legal, to the beſt of your Recollection, 
will you ſtate what happened upon the 29th of May; was you 
reſent firſt of all at that Meeting? -A. Yes. . 
Q. Can you ſtate to the Court Lord George's Conduct on that 
Day? — A. There was a Meeting at che Crows and Rolls before 
that. 

Q. Pleaſe to ſtate that? — A. We had a Committee Meeting | 
a few Days before Holy Thurſday. 

Q. And when was your Committee Meeting? — A. I am not 
exactly certain of the Day; it was a few Days before Holy 
Thurſday, What Day of the Month was Holy Thurſdiy ? If any 
Perſon has an Almanack here, he may ſee it. g 

Q. Was it before the 29th of My ?—A. I think it was the 
latter End of April. At that Committee Meeting his Lordſhip 
condeſcended to take the Chair upon the 2gth of May. 

Court. Q. You were ſpeaking ſomething of the Committee 
before the 29th of May *—A. His Lordſhip condeſcended to 
take the Chair at that Time, becauſe it was imperfectly adver- 
tiſed for the laſt. 

Court. Q. He took the Chair the 29th, at what what Place? 
A. At Coachmaker*s-Hall, | | 

Mr. Erſkine. Q. I want you to ſpeak to the Meeting at the 
Crown and Rolls previous to the Meeting of the 29th of May ? 
— A. Iam coming to it.— That his Lordſhip was to take the 
Chair that Night, becauſe the laſt Meeting had been imperfectly 
advertiſed, to be held upon Holy Thurſday, at Coach-maker*s Hall, 
I mean at the Crows and Rolls. There was a Meeting to be held 
at the Crows and Rolls it was advertiſed, but imperfectly; and 
previous to that Meeting at the Crown and Nolls, it was agreed 
on at the Committee, his Lordſhip condeſcending to take the 
Chair upon the 29th of May, at Coach-maker's Hall; and in that 
Meeting at the Crows and Rolls, it being but imperfectly adver- 
tiſed, there were few People; and there it was that a Motion was 
made, whether the Body at large ſhould go up with the Petition. 

Q. A Motion was made where? -A. At the Crown and Rolls. 

Q. Was it Lord George Gordon made a Motion there 
A. His Lordſhip was not there then. But at that Meeting pre- 
vious to being there, his Lordſhip purpoſed to be in the Chair. 
That was one Reaſon—and with the imperfect Advertifement 
at the Crorun and Rolls to be the laſt, it was agreed to have ano- 
ther Meeting, which ſhould be the laſt-the 29th of May, at 
Coachmakers Hall. That Motion was overruled at the Crown and 
Rolls which was made, whether the Body at large ſhould not go 
up with the Petition. It was not determined. It was not made 

A regular Motion of, but got over by the Gentleman in the 
Chair, and the Committee round the Chair. | 

Court. Q. They were againſt it?—A, That was ſpoke to, 
and the Gentleman who made the Motion was ſatisfied and 
there was nothing more ſaid of it at that Time. 

Court. Q. Then it was oppoſed, and drawn? — A. It was not 
made a Queſtion—there was Hands held up to it; but it was 


j overruled, and there was nothing more of it. 


Q. It was regularly negatived ?—A. It was not a Motion put 
from the Chair but got ſhut of, and overruled. 8 

Q. Then if I underſtand you right, it never came before the 
Body to be determined upon? -A. No. 

Court. Then you was not there? — A. Yes, 

Q. Then you know whether it was oppoſed, whether any 
man objected to it, or what was ſaid to it ? A. I really don't re- 
collect what was faid to it. 

Q. You know whether the Members did or not oppoſe it ?— 


| A. AGentleman moved the whole Body ſhould attend the Petition. 


Q. You know whether any Body objected to that ? A. 6 
know there was a good deal of Confuſiun—Some were for it, 
and ſome againſt it; and ſo it ended in that Way. 85 

Q. The Meeting then was adjourned ?—A. It was adjourned 
with more Confuſion, upon the Queſtion, whether there ſhould 
be another Meeting or not. wy | 

Q. Now, what followed that Indication, - whether it was the 
Senſe of the aſſociated Body? How did it end? What followed 


it afterwards? — A. A Committee Meeting followed immediately 
upon it; and his Lordſhip hearing of the Diſputes and Confu- 


ſion that were between the Gentlemen of the Committee and 


ſome of the Aſſociation; that ſome of the Aſſociation had held 


up their Hands contrary to what they meant reſpecting another 
Meeting In the Noiſe and Confuſion, they had miſunderſtood 
the Motion from the Chair. aol Þy 


* 5 


or diſcouragement to Popery. . | 1 ; J. . There-was a Miſunderſtanding whether it was the Senſe of 

Hor were your Charges defrayed of that Affociation ?— | the aſſociated Body at large, there ſhould be'another Meeting or 

A. By voluntary Subſcriptions, : . Yes, | e 
b Ha 


Q. You wanted 90 bring a Bill into Parliament for a Re- J 


N 


«the next Committee. * 
Court. Q. Where was the next Committee held? A. In 


Perhaps, Eleven, or Twelve, or Thirteen. 


the Motion from the Chair at the laſt public Meeting. 


| Mould be another public Meeting. 
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2 How was tliat cleared up A. His Lordſhip met vs in 


Beaufort Buildings, —His Lordſhip fpoke to every One of the 
Committee ſeverelly, to know every one's Opinion; whether | 
there ſhould be another public Meeting or not; and then having 
ſpoke to each ſeverally, he deſired us to hold up our Hands, 
and we did; when only the Secretary held up his Hand againſt 
it: and the Gentleman in the Chair did not hold up his Hand | 
either one Way or the other. 

Q. So, if I take you right, upon their being ſome Altercation, 
whinher it was the Opinion of the aſſociated Body at large, 
there ſhould be another Meering or not—nothing was concluded 
Lord George Gordon attended, and put it to the Committee 
ſeverally, whether it was their ſenſe there ſhould be another 
public Meeting and they held up Hands ?—A. Every one held 
up his Hand for it, but the Secretary, . and the Gentleman in 


the Chair, —When the contrary Queſtion was put, only the Se- 


cretary. 
4 How many People might there be at that Meeting PA, | 


And only the Secretary againſt your other Meeting: A. 
Only him.—In the meantime, his Lordſhip received a Petition 
from ſome of the moft reſpectable of the Aſſociation, requeſting 
another Meeting, in conſequence of their having miſunderſtood 


Q. They were agaifiſt having their Petition attended by the 
Whole, praying there ſhould. be another Meeting? — A. Ves. 55 
What was done upon that? —A. It was then agreed there 


Was there any Advertiſement that there ſhould be another 
eeting ?—A, There was. | 
Q. Was it printed ?—A. It was ; printed | in the ſeveral Papers. 


Q. Do you remember whether that was it ? L Paper ſown him.] 


—A, It was to that Purport. 


[The Advertiſement for the Meeting 7 the Proteſtant Aſſoci- | 
ation at Coachmaker*s-Hall, on the 29th of May, was then 


read, when Lord George Gordon wwas to take the Chair.] 
Mr. Middleton. This was in conſequence of all at that Meet- 


ing, but the Secretary, being for it; and in Conſequence of the 
Queſtion reſpecting the Petition to be attended by the Body at 


large. 

Q. State what paſſed at that public Meeting ſtate what hap- 
pened at that public Meeting when Lord George took the Chair? | 
A. His Lordſhip came into the Side Room, much about the 


Time when it was uſual to take the Chair, —His Lordſhip took 


out Papers relative to the Buſineſs of the Meeting, and read 
over to us the Heads of what he propoſed to lay before the 


' 


Aſſociation; and after a few Minutes, his Lordſhip took the 


Chair. 
Q. What I want to aſk you is, What paſſed reſpecting what 


Mr. Fiſher ſaid about poſtponing the Petition to another Year— | 


what Mr. Fiſber ſaid, and what was the Object of Deliberation ? 
A. That was at the Crown and Rolls. 

Q. My Queſtion to you is, after the Advertiſement had been 

publiſhed, and there was a Meeting at Coachmaker's Hall, in pur- 
ſuance of that Advertiſement, I want you to tell what happened 
then ?—A. I was aſked a Queſtion previous to that. 1 want to 
know whether, I ſhould anſwer that Firſt? 
Court. 2. Go on with your Account now, they * alk you 
what you may have omitted ?—A. His Lordſhip took the Chair 
after a very few Minutes; the People were very defirous of ſee- 
ing him in the Chair, and informing him it was Time; and then 
he opened the Buſineſs. 


en 


Jury, Firſt, what paſſed at the Crotm and Rolls, with ReſpeRt to 


poſtponing the Petition to another Year? 
Court. Q. When was that Meeting ?—A. I am not certain 
as to the Day: it was ſometime. in the latter End of May. 
Court to the Priſoner, Would you have his Anſwer now? —— 
Lord George Gordon. If you pleaſe, my Lord. . 
Mr, Midaleton. Firſt, the Committee were almoſt unanimous 
in Nee the Petition to another Seſſions. 
Mr. Erſtine. Q. What Endeavours were made in the e 
mittee, to induce them to poſtpone preſenting the Petition to 
another Year? What was the Cauſe of that? A. I am not ſo 
clear of that, being of che contrary Opinion. ] was the 4 one 
that was of a different Sentiment. 
Court. Q. You was the only one for or dats n 


it? —A. I was againſt poſtponing it. After To or Three Com- 


mittee Meetings, they werd canvipdetl by his Lordſhip's Argu- 
ments, of the expediency of pre enting it in the preſent Seſ- 
ſions. © That they unanimouſly agreed; but that in the Courſe 


| 


. 


| 


| 


— 


| 


ſuaded | ? Which Side of the 
| 'of Opinion i it ſhould be in the preſent Seſſions. 


from his tordfhip? 8 Houſe; and it was lodged i in the Hands of 


| one of the Gentlemen of the Committee, 


Q. You was the only one againſt poſtponing it ?—A. I was 


againſt poſtponing it. 


You was the only one at this Committee that was againſt 


poſtponing ?—A, Yes, at that Time. 


Q. Inform the Court and the Jury, how it was the Committee 


came unanimouſly to change their Sentiments upon that Subject; 
—ſtate that?—A, His Lordſhip had obſerved that it was pro- 
per, by his Arguments. 


Court. Q. Let me ſee whether J take you right? ? Was it by 
the Priſoner's Arguments you were prevailed upon to bring it 
on, or poſtpone it? You ſay, by his Arguments you were per. 
Queſtion was it ?=A, I was brſt 


Q. What convinced the others? —A. The Arguments Wo 
Lordihip uſed ; and that I had uſed at the Committee Meetings, 
when his I ordſhip was not preſent. 

Q. I wiſh you would be ſo good as to anſwer the Queſtion I 
put to you ?—lt will be very ſhort —My Queſtion will be this. 
— That Lord George Gordon having, agreeable to the Wiſhes of 
all the Committee, except the Secretary, advertiſed the Second 


Meeting, in Conſequence of a Petition delivered to him by many 


reſpectable Members of the Body at large, did advertiſe that 
Meeting of the 29th of May *—My Queſtion ; is, What paſſed ?— 
What did) you hear Lord George ſay and do ?—Hoyw. did he con- 
duct himſelf in that Meeting, upon the 29th of May? Ho-]. 
did he act? What did he ſay and do?—A. His Lordſhip read 
over ſeveral Papers after addreſſing the People in a ſhort 
Speech, expreſſing his Happineſs at ſeeing them. 

Court. Q. What Papers? —A. I don't recollect particularly 
what they were; but reſpecting the Buſineſs of the Aſſociation. 
Letters, and thoſe Things. That his Lordſhip then reſumed 
what he had heard was made a Motion of at a former Meeting, 
at which he was not preſent, alluding to the laſt Meeting at t 6 
Crown and Rolls, and to the Motion that was there made, whe- 
ther the Body at large ſhould go up with the Petition. 

Q. Do you recollect particularly what Lord George Gordon 
ſaid ?!—A., That he had been informed that the Aſſociation were 
againſt going up with their Petition, and that by. begged ro know 
trom themſelves ;—wiſhed to know if it were pon that im- 
mediately, from all Parts of the Hall, it was cried cut. 5 Oh, 
no, my Lord! No, my Lord!“ That he then put, or made, 
the Motion, and it appeared in the Aſſociation to be unanimous. 
That his Lordſhip then read over certain Reſolves, and propoſed 
the Time and Place to adjourn that Meeting from. 

Court. Q. To adjourn that Meeting: to or from ?—A, To 
adjourn to; That they ſhould adjourn to St. George's Fields, as no 
Place would contain the Number that would aſſemble ; and pro- 
poſed that they ſhould be arranged in different: Diviſions, that 
his Lordſhip might go from one to the other, to learn the Senſe 
and Determination 05 the whole, reſpecting the Mode of taking 
up the Petition; informing us, that it had been hinted that it 
was a very eaſy Matter for a Perſon to fir down and write four | 
or five Hundred Names to a Petition ; and, therefore, i it would 


be neceſſary that they ſhould appear to their Subſcriptions, and 


convince the World that they were not fictitious. That his 
1 begged they would dreſs themſelves, and appear de- 
tly, and, very orderly; and, that to kinn. them from 

* 5 People, ſo that no Riots might enſue, he propoſed they 


ſhould have a Cockade in their Hat; and that he thought upon 


ſuch an Occaſion, at leaſt 20,000 might attend; and that they 
ſhould meet at Ten o'Clock in the Morning. Some one ob- 
jected, that by Meeting ſo early, t they might get to drinking. 
In Anſwer to whieh, his Lordſhip © fy. ig, that the Proteſtant 
Aſſociation were not a drunken Feople, and, that he: pprehended 
no Danger \ upon that Account. WERE: 3 

Q. Did Lord George Cordon give any Reaſons why he per- | 
mitted: ſo many Perſons to attend as . 20,000 ?—A, Some one 
obſerved, that they thought ſuch a great Number of People to 
attend might cauſe the Military, 450 be drawn out. 

'Q. What did. Lord George ſay to that ?)—A. His Lordſhip 
anſwered, that he did not wo the Military would be 
drawn out. Trek they would he all peaceable and orderly 3 be 
did not doubt t at there ould be Occaſion- the Military, would 
not. be drawn, out—Th e would behaye 758g e f ; 
W 8 he very der f orced, deſiring th 5 1. a8 to 

e Sticks 15 1 ands — That he was ery fan from ap 


We, any. Danger, that he begged he, might de th ecfirſt 
pc ſhoul bela nl be _ if there was any riataus 


Perſon, that the ref ſhould give bn vp; and that, if he ſhould 
even pile any of them, aft I it, buero take him out, 


and g1VE hum up to the Conſtab bles, on 1651.4. Ab 


of their Oppolition, yy went ſo far as to ſend for the Petition 
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WT peed A. Yes, Sir. 


Day io the Houſe of Commons or not ?—A. I was not in the 


ut at Coachmaker's Hall, whetherit was underſtood there, or 


it was to be % but 
Vas to be determined in the Fields. 


30 


Qi. And if any one of that Number were riotous, the reſt | 
ſhould deliver him up ? A. That they ſhould deliver him up, 

not to reſent any of his Behavivur, altho” he ſhould ſtrike them; 
but to deliver him up, and give him up to the Conſtables that 
he might be taken away; for, that if his Lordſhip himſelf was 
at all riotous, he would wiſh to be 29 up hirnſelf, and that 
he thought it was a propef Meaſure for Proteſtants; and to the 


beſt of rhy Recollection, he uſed that Expreſſion, “ That if they | 
- ſmite thee upon the one Cheek, turn the other alſo.” B 


Q. Were you 
Meetings ?—A: EEE "Wk Pokey 

Q. And you have given the Court and Jury, to the beſt of 
your Recollection, the whole Tenor of his Conduct and Words? 
What I wiſh to aſk now is, whether you remember Lord 
George Gordon, during the Courſe of that Night, made Uſe of any 
inflammatory Expreffions, tending to excite: Perſons to any one 
Act of Diſturbance ?—Were all his Expreſſions to them - alike, 
"tending to Peace and good Order?—A. Quite ſo; and much 
more ſo than. I have expreſſed; 5 
QQ. His Lordſhip, 1 ſuppoſe, ſometimes exhorti 
Decency? —A. He was ſo exhorting them. 

Q. That Night? —A. That Night. ene 
Q. His general Conduct was conſtitutional, and loyal, and 
affectionate to his Sovereign ?—A. So far as I am able to judge 
of the Conftitution, Loyalty and Affection, he was. 
Q. He repeatedly exhorted them toDecency ?—A. He repeat- 
edly exhorted them to the utmoſt Decency, Peace, and good 
Order; and ſaid. every Thing he could recollect that ſhould have 
'a Tendency to Peace and good Order. 
Q. Yon recollect he deſired none of them to come with Sticks 
JJ „„ JO. 
© Croſs Examination by M 


1 during the whole Time of theſe public 
I was | | 


ng them to 


r. ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
Q. At this Metring it was determined to adjaurn to Sr. George's 
 Frelds to take the Senſe of the whote of the mode of preſenting 
the Petition ?—A. Les. mens VV 
pray How many might there be at your Meeting that 
were exhorted to behave decently ? might there be two Hun- 
dred ?—A. There were many more. Cf as, 5 
Q Three Hundred? A. Many more. 
Four or five Hundred then? A. I dont | 
the Room might hold; perhaps it might hold upwards of a 
Thouſand, or more; there are fide Rooms and Gallery; but ge- 
nerally we were told by thoſe that were without, there were 
many or more without than within, and there is a large Paſſage. 
Q Thenthoſe without could not hear theſe Exhortations; pray 
did itoccur to you how he was to conſult with 40,000 men upon the 
Subject, the mode of preſenting the Petition; did you expect 
©40,000 ?—A. If I tell you what I thought, I did not expect 
there would have been 5,000. 
Q. 1 have heard the Reaſon of qvitting the Hall was, it 
would not hold 40,000 Men? — A. No, Sir. | 
Q. And the Fields would hold as many as Lord George ex- 


How were they to be conſulted ? Was it explained ?— 
A. I have explained it already. x. . 
Q. Was it by holding up of Hands, or what Way ?—A. 
They were divided into ſeparate Diviſions for that Purpoſe. 
Q. When conſulted, was it by holding up Hands, or what 
Way ?—A. I was not in the Fields. 3 
Then you don't know in what way the Petition was de- 
termined to be be prefented ?—A. No, Sir, other Gentlemen 
that were in the Fields will ſpeak to that. 1 
Q. Was it pofitively determined to prefent the Petition that 
Day to Parliament, or was it to be conſulted then whether it 
ſhould be 
know. 3 
Q. You don't know then whether it was to be preſented that 


— 


preſented during the fitting or not?: — A. I do not 


— 


decided, it ſhould be preſented to the Houſe that Day, or only 
to meet to conſult how it was to be preſented ?—A. I underſtood 
preſented that Day, but the Mode of taking it up 


Ho do you'mean ?—A. Whether his Lordſhip was to 
take it up by himfclf, in a' Coach, or the Committee, dr a 
certain Number; whethet the Body was 1 at large; all theſe 
ways had been ſpoke to before at different Meetings; and it was 
agreed, that it HMould there and then be determined. © 


TRIAL OF. LORD-GRORGE GORDON. 


1 them. 


| were there and who were not. 


— 


will ſtew my diſſenk. | | 
Q. 1 afk you upon your Oath, whether you did diſapprove 


cannot ſay whether all of them: 


Q. You cannot ſay that? —A. No, I was one with the reſt 
of the Committtee that thought it inexpedient. | | 
Court. Q. Did all the Committee agree with you ?—A. I 
Qu You ſay the reſt of the Committee ?—A. Several of 
Q, Moſt of heb A. Moſt of them. | | 
Mr. Alt. Gen. Q. | believe unanimouſly ?—A.T cannot ſay who 
| I know ſome that were there, 
who were of the ſame opinion with me. | 
Q. Were you in the Committee upon the 31ſt of My, 
two Days before the Meeting in St. George's Fields, where a Re- 
ſolution to this Effect was publiſhed : That they intended to 


meet to conſider of the Mode of preſenting the Petition to Par- 


lament ? | | 
Mr. Kenyon. My Lord, I object to their aſking that Queſtion 
about the Reſolution: | | mba | 
Mr. Att. Gen. They have been aſking the Reſolutions of the 


Committee from time to time. I aſk whether it was not agreed 


by the Committee; that the Mode of preſenting the Petition, 
accompanied by the general Body of the People, was contrary 
to the Senſe of the Committee ? : WE 
Curt. You cannot read it as the Senſe of the Committee. 
Mr. Kenyon. If it was reduced to writing, I object to it. 
Mr. Att. Gen. Q; Whether ſome of the Committee did not 
approve of the Mode of preſentiug by the general Body ? 
Mr, Kenyon. That which he wants an Anſwer. to reſpects a 
written Paper. | 3 es e | 
Court. It cannot be otherwiſe ; he muſt aſk whether they were 
unanimous ; he ſaid there were of Opinion with him ſeveral of 
them. * | | 
Mr. Att. Gen. Q You diſapproved of its being accompanied 
by the general Body? -A. What I did is given in writing, that 


of it or no? | 


Mr. Kenyon. 1 object to aſking that Queſtion, if Mr. Attorney 


General chuſes to perfevere in aſking Queſtions reduced to 
| writing. 
now how many 


Court. Q. Was my Lord's Motion of the 29th of May in 
writing? Was that put down in fact, that you thould adjourn 
into St. George's Fields; I mean, the Motion made by Lord 
George Gordon, was that put in writing. . 
Mr. Kenyon. I aſk: Pardon of the Court, that was the Fhing 
I objected to. = Fo 8 
Court. Q. 1 will aſk that Queſtion! ; they have been aſking as 
to ſomething in writing, was that Motion put in writing? 
Mr. Kenyon. If the Attorncy General was to aſk that Queſtion, 
I would object to it, as the Time is paſt, and the Anſwer given: 
_ Court. Not at all, the Court has a Right to aſk any Queſtion, 
I aſk whether Lord George Gordon's Motion was put into writing? 


— 


Mr. Middleton. A. really cannot fay, 
Mr. Att. Gen. Q. The Adjournment of the Committee to &.. 
George's Field, was that put in writing ?—A. It was not; but 
the Adjournment of the Aſſociation. 


Q The: Adjournments of the Aſſociation are in writing? — 


| A. Several of them are. | . 


Court. Moſt undoubtedly you can aſk for nothing in writ- 
ing without .producing the Writing, and accounting for it. - And 
if they have neglected it, they cannot go back again, but your 


Examination now is warranted from the Tenor of his Evidence; 


as they were unanimouſly of opinion, and deſired the Priſoner 
ſhould have the whole Body to attend; and tho? all cryed out 
No, to the Propoſition, you may aſk whether they were unani- 
mous, or were of a different Opinion; that is all. You muſt 
wait as to your Objection, Mr. Kenyon. 

Mr. Att. Gen. Q. I aſk if you did not diſapprove, in your 


| Opinion, of going up with this Addreſs,” or with this Petition, 


accompanied with this general Body? — A. Ves. 
Q. Then it was determined before the 2d of June, to go up in 
a general Body with this Petition? -A. I did not know, before 


the 2d of June, that it was to be. It was ſpoke of in the ſide Room 


| thought it would be inexpedient. 


parochial Duty. 
1000 „%% ot © 
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8 that the Reaſon upon your Oath ?—It was. 1 41 4 
Not that yo difapproved'of the Meeting in St. George's 
Fields A. I cannot lay that, ** "I Nee 7 * e 
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a few Minutes before his Lordſhip came to take the Chair. 
That his Lordſhip. intended to reſume the Subject that had been 
ſpoke to in the Old Crown and Rolls Tavern, at the laſt public 
Meeting previous to it. That his Lordſhip intended to reſume 
that Subject, to know of the Aſſociation at large, Whether they 
thought it proper and expedient to go up with it themſelves in 
the Body at large? And then it was that I and ſome others 
| 3/48 G8 6 RL. 

Reaſon with you for not 
jou diſapproved: of A. No, Sir, 1 had 
ne o ahl | 7 


ts 2 
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Q. Now I aſk you, If that. was not the 
attending with what 
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A. I was not in the Fields, I cannot tell. 5 
Q. They. might be with you ?—A. They could not be with 

me and in the Fields at the ſame Time. 
Q. 1 atk whether you know they were, or got, in the Fields ?— 


A. I don't know of any that were in the Fields, 


Court. What was the parochial Duty you had to do?—A. 
Reading Prayers, it was upon a Friday, my Lord. 3 

Q. What Hour is the Prayers? —At Eleven o' Clock in the 
Forenoon. | ra | 

Q. You would have been time enough? A. I have generally 
to baptize, and frequently Pariſhioners to bury, after Service. 

Q. Then you would have had Time enough to have gone? — 
A. Not to go to the Fields. 49% 

Q. But to Weſtminſter, you might have got a Perſon to officiate 
for vou? A. I make a Conſcience of doing my Duty myſelf. 

Q. Did not you know the Petition could not be gone through, 
that was preſented on the 2d of June, in the ordinary Courſe of 


Proceedings, ſo as to produce any Effect during that Sefbon ?== | 
A. I know if it had been fo haſtily gone through as the Bill pre- 
| ſented by Sir George Saville, it might have been eaſily done in | 


that Seſſion, 


Q. How long was that going through A. I can only ſpeak | 


upon Report, 


Q. Have you looked to ſee the Time it took A. Upon 


Information, I have been told it received the Royal Aſſent in a 


ſhort Time aſter it was preſented, as our Bill would have been, 


if it had been received on the 29th May, that Seſfion:- TE 
Q. You did not know it was ſuppoſed the Seſſion would break 


J.. + ws 


Lordſhiꝑ ſome of them had propoſed | T0 OD 
Mr. Kenzon. I ſee a noble Lord attending here; though his 

Evidence does not come in, in the.preſent Line of Evidence, I 

now chuſe to call his Lordſhip, | 


The Right Honourable LORD STORMON T, ſworn. 


Examined by Mr. KEN Y ON. 


Q. Wil yqur Lordſhip give me leave to aſk you, during the 
Time of th: Riots, what happened in the Month of June laſt ? 
Whether Lord George Gordon came to Bytkingham Houſe ?==A. 
Yes. Bl | = „ Ali 8 
Q. Does your Lordſhip happen to recollect the Day he came 
there ?—A. It was upon Weaneſday the Seventh of June, be- 
tween 10 and 11 O'Clock in the Morning, to the beſt of my 
Recollection as to the Hour of the Day,, yy. 

Q. Pray what was the Buſineſs that brought him there? — A. 
As 1 ſuppoſe it will be ſhorter for the Information of the Court, 
I will ftate exactly the whole to the beſt of my Recolle&tion; _ 

] was attending his Majeſty at the Queen's Houſe, with. ſeve- 
ral of his other confidential Servants, upon Medneſday the 5th of 
Fune, in the Morning, at the Hour I mentioned. A Page came and 


1 


ſcratched at the Door; T went out to him, by Order; and he 


ſaid that the Priſoner at the Bar was at the Gate of the Queen's 
Houſe, deſiring, I think, to fee his Majeſty. I went out with 
another noble Lord, and gave Directions that Lord George Gor- 
don ſhould be brought into a Room in the Colonade.—1 / 
a Deſcription of the Room is immaterial. I then went to him 
to aſk him what his Lordſhip deſired or wanted; his Anſwer to 
tne was, that he deſired to ſee the King, becauſe it would be of 
eſſential or material Service, or do great Service in ſuppreſſing 
the Riots. In confequence of which, I went with this Meſſage, 


delivering it exactly to the King, who was then attended, as 1 


have already obſerved, by ſome of his confidential Servants ;' and 
the h delivered to his Lordſhip was this. It is impoſſible 
for the King to ſee Lord George Gordon, until he has given ſuffi- 
cient Proofs of his Allegiance and Loyalty, by employing thoſe 
Means, which, he ſays, he has in his Power, to quell the diſ- 
turbances, and reſtore Peace to this Capital.“ That was all I had 


to ſay, and all I did ſay to his Lordſhip. His Lordſhip upon that 


ſaid, “ If he might be allowed, or preſumed to reply, he would 


lay, that his beſt Endeavours ſhould be uſed or employed for 
that F urpoſe. That is, to the beſt of my Remembrance, the 
whole that. palſed. bert 0 1 


enn ra vin 19 es 10 1 00d 4% % aan 
Mr. Ke Ae Nich de know, whether, your Lotdſhip is ac- | 


curite'as ic che very Words, or only the Subſtance ? ? 


2 


Q. Did any orher of the Committee attend do you k now 2 f 


TRIAL OF LORD GEORGE GORDON. zr 


Ltd Stormont: I am moſt particularly accurate to every Wotd 1 
' uſed, and very accurate as tothe exact and ſtrict Senſeof the Words 
uſed by Lord George Gordon. 1 cannot ſpeak with the ſame Ac- 
curacy to Words uſed by another, as to thoſe uſed by myſelf. 
The Anſwer I gave was to be conſidered as final, to the Demand 
male by Lord George. But then he ſaid; If he might preſume to 
reply. The reply he made was; “ His beſt Endeayours ſtiould be 
uſed.“ ä | | _ 


THOMAS EVANS; fort. 
Examined by Mr. K E. N Y ON. 
a Qu] beljeve you was at St, George's Fields upon the 2d of Fune 8 


—A, I was. e N * f 
5 Q. There was a very large Aſſembly of People there? —A. 
2. Have you been a Member of the Proteſtant Aſſociation? 
A. I don't know what you mean by a Member. 

Q. You was a Petitioner ?—A, I was, _ „ 

Q: There were a great Number of People of the ſame De- 
ſeription, who were Petitionets? A. Tes. 

Q. Now Sir, when they came there, did they come with wea- 
pons, or ſticks, or how ?—A. I did not go along with then, nor. 
did I fee any thing of the kind. 


» # * 


Q. When you was there, did you give information. to Lord 
George Gordon, relative to any Apprehenfions ?—A. I did. 
Q. What did you tell him? — A. Upon the 2d Fane 1780; 
between Ten and Eleven o' Clock, I was coming in a Coach. thro? 


Bridge Street, Weſtminſter, with three Friends - with me. I was 


| going to St. George's Fields. The Coach was ſtopped by a Mr: 


Smith, who keeps the Guildhall, Weſtminſter, who I know. very 

well; Mr. Smith aſked me if we were going into the Fields? 1 
told him we were. He ſaid he had ſomething of great Conſe- 
; quence to communicate to Lord George Gordon; tor the Proteſtant 
Aſſociation. Being aſked what it was, he told me he had been 


from Spitile Fields, and Taylors. ——Having received this infot- 


a. 


mation from Smith; I told him I did not know Lord Gearge.Gor- 


Fields, —Accdrdingly when I entered the Field, I ſaw a Diviſioi 


formed, which, upon Enquiry, 1 found was the Scotch Diviſion, 


and in the Center was Lord George Gordon, I, with another of 
Ring with greatDifficulty.; and, after making an Appolgy to his 
Lordſhip for addreſſing him, I informed him I had been told by 
Mr. Smith at Guildhall, there would be a Riot in Weſtminſter, 
provided more than Thirty or Forty attempted to come to Meſt- 


whole Body was to attend? He made a Reply,“ By no means, by 
no means. I aſked his Lordſhip what was his Plan. He told me 
he intended to go to the Houte alone; and ſometime after he had 


of Commons, and there to wait till he came out to receive it. 
I told his Lordſhip I was extremely glad of it; for; by tfiat Means. 
the Multirude would be prevented from hurting the Cauſe ; and 


I deſired to know, whether he would. give me leave to tell the 


People ſv. He ſaid, With all his Heart. I immediately went to 


that they were not to go to the Houſe at all; that they were to 
remain in the Fields; that Lord George intended to go alone. I 
remember my Lord called a Perſon to hiui, that ſeemed to be in 
a Scotch Dreſs, I ſuppoſe to give that, Information to them. F 
| went to the Coach, and told my Friend what Sueceſs I met: from 
the Coach I ſaw the People were in Confuſion, in the Spot I left, I 


by a Gentleman they were forming Divifions at the other End of 
the Fields. When came there, I ſaw the People, to my great 
Surprize, inſtead of forming Diviſions, they were in a marching 


Borough. I got out of my Coach and went up to them, and 
aſked them, What they were going to do; they ſaid they were 

oing to march through the City. I told them they muſt not 
für out of the Fields, for I had juſt left, Lor Geurge Gordon, 
who had juſt told me he. intended to go alone, and informed 
them hat Mr. Smith had told me; that I was fure there would 
be a Riot if more than 30 or 40 went to the Houſe. They made 
Anſwer, I need not be afraid of that, for they were determinad 
to. make none,” | 
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| zealous in the Cauſe, you had better go over Blackfriars; 


to meet the Aſſociation, and make them turn hack. 1 Ws 10 
I fatigued I did not go, I went aways e 


- 
e 


credibly informed, there was a Number of Journeymen Weavers 


don, but would endeavour to ſee him, when I came into. the 


| my Friends, got immediately out of the Coach, and got to the 
minſter with the Petition; and aſked his Lordſhip, if he meant ihe 


| been there, the Petition to follow him tothe Lobby of the Houſe 


that Side of the Ring that was next to me, and told the People 


then drove my Coach up as far as the Obeliſt, being informed 


Line, formed Six in a Row, with their Faces towards the | 


. Who ws it ſaid ſo to you }—A." The People themſelves. 
As ſoan as they had done that, a Gentleman ſaid, as you are {6 


: 
* 
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Ul | They were ſo. / 


* at home by one o Clock. 
*Croks Examination by Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL 


* 


1 * * have bold wy, My R that Lord e Gordon 


ſaid de would. go to the Houſe 2 
brought to him afterwards ?—A. 
Q. By whom ?—A. I dont — 4 
QQ You did not underſtand where thoſe People were going 
when you ſaw them facing the Borougb?—A. I ſuppoſed they 
were going over the Bridge. I ſaw. the Petition in one of their 
— I believe in the Ring of the Scotch Diviſion. 
But you do not know whether the London Diviſion carried 
it to the Houſe?—A. I know nothing at all of that. | 
Q. Lord George Gordon did not know you -A. He did not. 
"Ste readily came into your Meaſures ? 
rd —_ Gordon before. 


and the Petition was to be 


—— 


JOHN SPINAGE, ſworn. 
Examined. by Mr. KEN YON. 


-:Q; What are you A. I am no profeſſion at all. 
3 ls Was you down at_Palace-Yard on Friday the 2d of June? 
A. On Friday the 2d of June, I went in a Coach, with a Friend 
dr two s and at the End of Bridge-Street, Weſtminſter | 
Q. At what Hour? — A. At Eleven o'Clock. Mr. Smith, 
keeper of Gu:tdball, Weſtninſter, when we turned into Bridge. 


Strert, came up to the Coach; and ſeeing a Friend or two more 


there; aſked if we were going to St. George's Fields. I anſwered. | 


we were. He aſked if we knew Lord George Gordon, if we did we 
would ſpeak to him. I went to his Lordſhip and ſaid, My 
Lord, 1 hope your Lordſhip 
theſe People over the Bridge.” His Lordſhip made anſwer, 
«By no means in the World, I mean to go by myſelf alone.“ 
He intended to go alone ?—A: I dont recollect any far- 
thes Converſation with his Lordſhip. 
This was the Time Mr. Evans was wich you? -A. Yes, 
Sin; Mr. Evans was with me. 
Q In what Condition was the People in $2. George's Fields ?— 
A. Iſaw them in- a very quiet Condition. 
Afla very 8 State when ydu ſaw them —A. 
Were there any: People in Parliament- Street -when you 
came away 2A. Lreally don't know that. 
Q. No js chem 1 in vt. George's Fi elds in a quiet State ?— A. 
V 3 
* Had they any Weapons A. None that I ſaw. 
By But very peactable and quiet ?—A. They were very orderly. 


Were they well dreſſed or decent in Apparel? — A. Al- | 


molt all that I ſaw-in general. 
Q. They did not ſrem to be Rabble ?—A. Not at all. 
<Q Far from being Rabble ?—A. Quite ſo, I am ſure of it. 
Fhey were decent apparelled Men, and did not ſeem to 
i People ?—A. Quite the contary. 
Q Of Courſe you. mut have been à Witneſs to the Riots av 
Tumults in the Streets, were there any of chat E « of 
e As to chat, I live out of n 
402 1 ai: FL) 4 
5 Croſs Evaminatibn by Nr. ATTORNEY GENERAL 
"07 ©? 1: 
QUT hs were in their beſt Cloaths 4. I make no doubt, 
ey were all very decent. 
A Didqdu'fee the whole Body ?—A. I ſaw none but were ſo. 


7 . Were they Scorch People ?—A. They might for all 1 
know. 


* * 
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So bn be 
Nn rin? - WILL LAM SMITH; ſworn. 
* | Examined by Mr. KENYON. 


2. Do yon rernember the ad Day of Fine 1ſt? —A. Yes; ; 
Friday, the ad Day of June. 
Now, Sir, about what Time was it the Proteſtari Aſſo- 
ciation came into the Neighbourhdod of Guildba# ?—A. Pretty 
nigh: One o Clock, I believe it was; cannot juſtly fay that 1 
took particular Notice. 
O Beſbre they came there, at any eker Hour 6f the Day or 
what Hour of To Day did you ſee any other Collection of Peo- 
le?—A. No, Sir; but one Walter Ruſſe}, whom I ſaw" he is 
-of the Salefation Tavern in Newale Street, he was Ene ** 
was put inpon the Sheriff's Jury 157 ef the Sheriffs, — — 
came down about 2 Quarte Ten, or therea ene 
- eame;/idto, che TIall; and: a, #5 U be x very Very 
great Diſturbance. i en 


[EY 


: Ul 
* 


Rd AEO LORD GEORGE GORDON. 
Q. Did not you ſee them at Charing Croſ P—A, . Sir, 1. 


A. I had never | 


1 


don't mean to take any Part of | 


Q. Did you with your own Eyes ſee ly of thoſe E 


ſtances which he INE to you ?=A., No, Sir; I know no- 


thing of it. | 
Mrs. WHITTINGHAM, fworn, 
Examined by Mr. KEN YON. 


Q. 1 believe you was in S7. George's Fields upon the 2d of 
[Fe ?—A. I was; Sir. 
Q. You was there in a Coach, I believe A. I was, Sir. 
Q. Do you recollect Lord George Gordon coming to the 
Coach ?—A. Very well, Sir; my Lord came to the Coach and 
aſked Leave to come in, which we ns axons: gave; he was 
nearly fainting away. 
He did. get into the Coch A. He did. 

Q. When he was in the Coach, did it continue there or did 
it drive away ?—A. We continued there a few Minutes before 
we went away. Some Gentlemen ſurrounded the Coach, and we 


could not get off, and they begged they might attend my Lord. 


My Lord begged they would not, for he wanted no help nor 
any aſſiſtance ar all: he was very well. They ſaid, Pray, my 
Lord, let us attend you to the Houſe.” He ſaid, No, by no 
' Means; and he would be greatly obliged to them, if they would 
all go back.” 

. Then he did not chooſe to be attended by them A. He 
2 not chooſe to be attended by them. The Coach put off, 
and ſet him down at the Houſe of Commons. 

Q. With or. without this Multitude of People attending 
him ?—A. Without any Body attending him. 


Q. Set him down at the Houſe of Commons, or at W:fminfter 
Bridge ?—A. At the Houſe of Commons. | 


Croſs Examination by Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


Q. Pray, Madam, what Sort of Aſſiſtance did they offer ? 
was he fatigued, or faint ? — A. They begged to attend him 
where he was going, to the Houſe ; and he deſired they would 
not; he wanted no attendance. 


Q. How many might there be ? Three or Four ?—A. Oh, 
more, above Twenty, 


Q. Thirty or Forty A. Toy ; they wiſhed to attend him 
to the Houſe. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE, ſworn. 
Examined by Mr. E RSKINE: 


v Q. Was you, Sir, in Palace- Tard the 2d Day of June A. 
Les, Sir. 

Q. How early in the Morning were you there — A. How 
early in the Morning ? . I was not there till between 12 
and 1 0 Clock. 


Q. Were there a good many Nr there? -A. I came there 
| with the Proceflion, 


Q. With the Proceſſion of the Proteſtants Lab; Yes, Sir, 

with the Proceſſion of the Proteſtants. 18 

= When you came there, did you find a great many Peo- 

ple ere?—A. Yes; I found a great many Thouſands, 
Q. Did you find a great many who were not of the Aſſocia- 

tion that were there' before you in Or Palace-Y, ard A. No, 

Sir, not at that Time. 
Q. You was in the Proceſſion "7 i Yes. 


Q. Did you go along quietly and peaceably 4. Quietly 
and peaceably. 


Q. Was there any Diſturbance of any Kind? — A. No, not 


5 the leaſt. Nothing bur good Harmony and Peace, the beſt of 
eace. 


| Q. What Time was you there ?—A. I went from my Houſe 
to St. George's Fields about Nine in the Morning. 
Q. Did you ſee Lord George there ?—A. Ves. 


Q. Did you ſpeak to MSA; No, Sir, I eu not get | 
near him. 


Q. Was there any Diſturbance or Riot there —4 Not one 
Word. 


Fo Dig you ſce any Riot or Diſhirbance in Palace: Yard — 
o, Sir. 
Were thoſe the nue 


* 


2 


. Woch you "wer in palit T8 
afterwards? No, becauſe oy were not in the fame 8. 


beg your Pardon ; F ean tell the whole. 1 went from x thy 1 
orn 


Houſe to S/. Georgs Fields, about 9 o'Clock in the 

and; after 1 came from Si. George's Fields to Ptlage-Yard, I "4 
lieve between 12 and 1, I ftaid about 10 Minutes, nok möfr. 
Then I went with about 18 or 20 of my A A cquaintance into the 
Krad, and dined there; and, 5 gk * 5 ill 
between 6 and 7 &Clock at ales yi there | 
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us, there was ſuch a Diſturbance in Palace Yard, they were 
ſtopping every Carriage, ſo that they could neither paſs nor re- 
jals, Then, my Lord, the Company that was with me ſaid, 
We had better .go down to Palace-Yard, and try to quell the 
Mob, if poſfible. That was, the Gentlemen who were along 
with me ſaid ſo. I told them, my Lord, that they were no 
Friends to our Cauſe; and, therfore, we might better ſtay 
where we was than go; but they inſiſted we ſhould go, to try 
what we could do, From their Perſeverence, I went along with 
them; and, when I came to Parliament- Street, my Lord, I met 
a Coach, with about 20 Boys and 5 or 6 Men, ſtopping the 
Carriage. 
it is, I told you ſo before how it would be. 

Q How many Boys ?—A. About 20 Boys, not above 15 or 
16 Years of Age, were ſtopping the Carriage. I then went 
over to the Coach ; and the Man who was next the Coach Door, 
I took hold of by the Breaſt, and aſked him, who gave him 
Authority to ſtop that Carriage? He ſaid, he had got Authori- 
ty; I aſked him from whom, he ſaid, it was no matter from 
whom; he had got Authority. Then I told him, I had got 
Authority to take him; and I took him by the Breaſt, and 
gave him in Charge to one of the Gentlemen who was along 
with me. And, as ſoon as I had done that, the reſt ran all 
away, and left the Carriage to itſelf. I intended to give him in 
Cuſtody of a Conſtable ; but the Gentlemen with me perſuaded 
me to let him go. The Carriage went paſt, and I ſaw no more 
of that. | 

Q. Were that Set of People quite of a different Deſcrip- 
tion ?—A. They were a Set of mere Boys and Pickpockets. 

Q. Were any of them like thoſe you ſaw in St. George's-Fields 
in the Morning, belonging to the Proteſtant Aſſociation ? — A. 
No, Sir, far from it, no Appearance of it at all. 


Croſs Examination by Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


Q. How many Boys? -A. About 18 or 20. They were 
Lads about 16 or 18 Years of Age. | 
Q. Did you know that ſome of your Aſſociation were at the 
Houle of Commons ?—A. This was in Parliament-Street, Sir. 
Do you not know that a Body of your Aſſociation was at 
the Houſe of Commons ?—A. No, they were all gone. I don't 
know but they were all gone. On. 
Q. Then you came to quell a Riot in Parliament. Street, with- 
out the Idea that your Aſſociation were there ?—A. I did not 
know. 


Q. You merely walked from the Strand to quell the Riot TA 


A. I did upon Honour, | 


Court. Mind what is ſaid to you. Had they left the Houſe of 
Commons betwen 7 and 8 o'Clock ? A. Left it? I don't know | 
whether they had or not; I did not fee them from half an Hour 
after 12 till nigh 7 at Night. I had not ſeen the Houſe of Com- 


I then came down Palace Yard, and 
I tween 1 and 2. 


Q. The Petitioners, were they aſſembled in the Fields at 


mons, nor was nigh it. 
they were ſtopping every Carriage that was in it. 
Q. About 18 Boys? A. J have got ſome more to ſay. 

Q. Then ſay it? — A. I then came down Palace-Yard, and 
then they were ſtopping every carriage that was there. 
over to a Carriage where there was an old Gentleman, who ſaid 
he was as ſerious in the Cauſe as either of us, and begged they 
would let him paſs, and they would not. I went to the Man that 


had hold of the Carriage, and aſked him what Authority he 


had; he faid, he would ſtop every Carriage till be knew. who 


they were, I then took him by the Breaſt, and was going to give 


him in Cuſtody of an Officer there, and many of them came 
round me, and took hold of the Hair of my Head, and pulled it; 
I was for a Week afterwards before I could ſtraighten my Neck. 


ALEXANDER FRAZER, ſworn. 
Bets: | 3 Examined by Mr. KEN YON. 
Q. Was. you in St. George's Fields upon the ad of June? —A. 


Ves, Sir. Ty | ay. | * > f 

Q. Was you one of the Proteſtant Aſſociation ?—A. I ſigned 
Q. Was you on the Weſiminſter Side of the Bridge before the 
Peiitioners came there from London? — A. Yes, I went that way 
to the Fields. , | 3 12 1115 17 . 
Q. Pray, Sir, was there any Appearance of the People being 
collected in Hefminfler before you went to the Fields ?—A. 
Very much, very many People. . 
of what Deſcription were thoſe People, were they Part of 
the Petitioners, or any others ?—A; I don't believe they were, 
but 1 was very weak at that Time with a Fever, fo J 
tapped at the Bridge. I ſaw ſeveral Bodies of People, ſuch as 


a Dozen of People or more, collected together on the Bridge. 


I told my Friends that were with me, you ſee how 


I went 


: 


| 
N 
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It was a very hot Day; I aſked them if they belonged to the 
Aſſociation, as they had all Blue Cockades. 

Q. Did they go over the Bridge ? Did they appear to be of 
the Body of Petitioners *—A. No, Sir, many of them were in 


Liquor, very much; this was at a Time of Day long before 


the Petitioners arrived there; this was about 11 o'Clock. 

Q. At what Hour was it the Petitioners came into that Part 
of the Town? -A. To what Part? 

Q. Through Palace-Yard ?—A, They went through Palace- 
Yard; at the End of Downing-Street, the Aſſociation paſſed. 

Q. At what Time did they paſs Downing-Street ?!—A. Be- 
tween 3 and 4. | | | 

Q. Thoſe which were in Liquor, with Cockades, were there 
much earlier than the others ?—A. Yes. They were going 
along the Streets promiſcuouſly in the greateſt Confuſion 1 ever 
ſaw; I ſuppoſe Hundreds of them paſſing both from the Borough 
and to the Borough, | 

Q. Did you aſk any of thoſe People whether they were of the 
Aſſociation ? — A, I did, Sir. I took a Man to be in Liquor; 


he had a great Stick in his Hand, and he ſaid, No, by God, 


* this is all the Aſſociation l have.” 
Q. They had all blue Cockades?—A. They had, Sir. 


Q. And ſome were going into the Fields where the Bodies 
were aflembled ? - A. Yes. | 


Q. What became of them afterwards, you can't tell? -A. No. 


But the moſt of them was coming over Weſtminſter-Bridge. | 
Q_ You don't know what became of them ?—A. I ſaw them 

going towards Weſtminſler- Hall. 

What became of them you don't know ?—A. No; this 


was about Eleven o'Clock, I returned about One o'Clock from 


the Fields, and as ſoon as I had got to Parliament-Street, the 
Riot was begun; before I had got home, there was ſeveral 
Carriages ſtopt, and ſome pulling them out of the Carriages, 
and writing upon them, © No Popery.” | 

Q. When was this ?—A. About 1 o'Clock in the Afternoon, 


at the Bottom of -Downing-Street ; and at the End of Parliament- 


eee Confuſion began, principally, about the End of the 
treet. | [Es | 

Q. Began, when?—A. About 1 o'Clock.—I have nothing 
more to ſay. 


Q. Had they blue Cockades?—A. They had. 


Sir PHILIP JENNINGS CLERKE, ſworn. 
Examined by Mr. KEN YON. 


Q. Were you-in St. George's Fields, on Friday the 2d June 
laſt ?—A. Yes, Sir; that Morning I had ſome private Bufineſs 
at the Temple; and I had ordered my Horſes down to Blackfriars 
Bridge; and I rode acroſs St. George's Fields, to Weſtminſter. 

Q. About what Time in the Morning was it you rode acroſs 
the Fields? A. I ſuppoſe it might be about 1 o'Clock, or be- 

can't tell quite particularly, 


that Time ?—A. There were vaſt Numbers of People on the 


Road, and many coming back from the Fields. A Part had 


marched from the City; great Numbers; and I met'vaſt Num- 
bers returning from the Fields; and a vaſt Number returning 
from Blackfriars-Bridge; and a great Number in the Fields. 

Q Now, Sir, did you take Notice of the Perfons you ſaw ?— 
A. I took very particular Notice of them.” ©7770 0 HH 

Q. What Kind of Claſs of People did they ſeem to be ?—A. 
They ſeemed to be the better Kind of Tradeſmen; they were 
all mighty well dreſt; decent, orderly Kind of People. 


Q. I believe, after that, you went to attend your Duty at the | 


Houle of Commons ?—A. Yes, I did Sir. I will ſay a Word or 
Two about what paſſed in the Fields. I ſtopped and converſed 


with a great Number, and aſked them what was their meaning 


for aſſembling there? What was the Occaſion of it? There was 
a vaſt Number of different Parties. rode cloſe by the Foot- 
Path: I ſtopped them; the whole of them told me their Deſire 
was there could be a Stop put to public Preaching and public 
Teaching; that was the , Subſtance of what they had to fay to 
me; they were very civil; they had no Reaſon to be ſo to me, 
becauſe I never put a blue Cockade in my Hat. V9 

Q. You ſaw them afterwards in the Lobby ?—A. Yes Sir.— 
You aſked me, if I went afterwards to attend my Duty in Par- 


liament. No, I went acroſs Meſtminſter- Bridge, I went home 


and took my Boots off, and dreſt me; then went to the Houſe. 

Q. Whom, when you came to the Lobby, did you find ? 
A. A great Number of People in the Lobby, and fome going 
along in different Parts of the Town. 0 1 : 


Did you take Notice of thoſe People in different Parts of 


the Town and Lobby ?—A. Yes, I certainly did that, 


* 


Q. Were 
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Q Were they the ſame Sort of People, or different Kind of 
People from thoſe in St. Georges Fields ?— A. No.—My Opinion 
was, the People thar were there firſt in the Lobby, were not 
thoſe there very late in the Evening. I think thoſe that were 
there very late in the Evening, were a more inferior Kind of 
People; a Mob of Blackguards. 9 

Q. Did you obſerve an Appearance of them about Charing- 
Croſs ?— A. I met Thouſands of People returning from Weſt- 
miſter, between Weſtminſter-Hall and Charing-Croſs, they were 
both as full as they could be. 1 | 
Q. Were they the ſame People that ſeemed to be in Si. 
George's Fields? A. Yes, they ſeemed to be the ſame Kind of 
People that I had converſed with in St. George's Fields. 

Q. Thoſe that were returning from Weſtminſter *=A Yes. 
As I returned, thoſe in the Lobby, in the Afternoon, did not 
ſeem to me to be the ſame Kind of People I had ſeen and con- 
verſed with in the Morning, in St. George's Fields, neither from 
their Appearance nor Behaviour, 

Q. Now, Sir, you heard the Converſation which Lord 
George held with the People in the Lobby ?—A. I heard ſome of 
It. | 

Q. I aſk, Whether you heard the Converſation Lord George 
Gordon held with the People in the Lobby ?—A. I did hear ſome 
of it. I accidentally went into the Gallery that looks over the 
Lobby, two or three Times, and did hear ſome Part of the 
Converſation ; but the Stench was ſo bad, no Body would have 
choſen to have ftaid long. 

Q. Did that Converſation tend to irritate or moderate? 

Court. You cannot aſk the Witneſs's Judgment what was the 
Converſation ? 

Sir P. J. Clerke. A. Why; the chief that I recolle& was, 
that I heard Lord George Gordon ſay, that the Member for Briſtoi 
is now ſpeaking ; he is no Friend to your Petition ;—but take 
Notice, I give you no Advice, unleſs it is that you ſhould be 
temperate and firm. | | 

Q. What Time of Night was it you heard this ?—A. I think 
this was not very late in the Evening. I think not; but J heard 
him repeat thoſe Words temperate and firm more than once, in 
other Parts of the Evening. | | 


Croſs Examination by Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
Q. Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, If you recollect, the Speech. of 


Mr. Burke's was not late, but pretty early; becauſe, if you re- 
collect, ſomething had prevented all ſpeaking for hours ?— 
A. Mr. Burke's Speech was early. 


Q. There was no ſpeaking for many Hours in the Houſe ?— | 


A. No, not after tak. 

Q. You know the Houſe could not divide, the Lobby being 
full, which prevented all ſpeaking in the Houſe, you know, for 
Hours ?—AS>Yes, it did. n | | | 

Q You heard Lord George ſay to the People, you muſt b 
temperate and firm ?—A. I heard him ſay that, 3 

Q. And that Mr. Burke was no Friend; but he gave them no 
Advice ?—A. Yes. 5 
Q. You heard him repeat temperate and firm? — A. In the 
latter Part of the Evening, this Body ſeemed to be gradually 
changing. 

Q You think the People, in the Evening, were not the Peo- 
ple you ſaw before; at leaſt, not in the ſame Dreſs? — A. They 
did not appear to me to be the ſame Sort of People I faw in Sr. 
George's Fields. 

Q. At what Time in the Evening did you ſee any Change — 
A. Only from looking over the Gallery, they ſeemed to be 


| very dirty People. 


4 a 


Q. Had they Cockades ?—A. Yes, they had all Cockades. 
Did you hear what the People ſaid to Lerd George Gordon? 
A, I heard very little faid before, there was ſuch an intole- 
rable ſtench in looking over the Gallery, I did not think it worth 
my while to ſtay; , PEPIN | e, . 
Q. Did you not apply to Lord George Gordon to diſmiſs them? 
A. Ido not recollect I did. i" 
Q Did you hear any body elſe A. I did not apply to Lord 
George Gordon to diſmiſs them I was of opinion to adjourn— 
and 1 was of Opinion they might have done it with great Secu- | 
W ity, when the Houſe ſtopt the buſineſs. : | 
Q Perhaps it would have been the wiſcſt thing for the Houſe 
W to have done; were you in the Houſe on the Tugſday again ?— 
A. Ves, Sir. ry : | Foe: . 
. Q. Upon the Tu/day Evening, there was a Mob again ?—A, 
I think ſo, upon the Tueſday Evening. RSS + Wa. | 
Q. Don't you recollect the Mob, Sir Philip ?—A. Yes, at the 


* 


Door of the Lobby. 4:4 


: 
- 


Q. And in the Street ?—A. Undoubtedly, | 

Q. Don't you recolle& upon the Tweſaay, Sir Philip, there 
were Soldiers in the Evening of the Houles to keep them out? 
— A, I think the Soldiers were not there at firſt, as I recolle&t. 

Q. Did you ſee my Lord George Gordon upon the Tueſday ? — 
A. Yes, upon the Tueſday, I think he was at the Houſe. 

. Did you ſee him in the Evening ?—A. I believe it was 
upon the Tueſday Night, he went home in the Coach with Sir 
Fames Lowther. | 

Q. You went in a Coach with him upon the Tueſdry Night? 
A. Yes. 

. You were not drawn by ſuch Animals as drew you upon 
the Friday Night? A. No, very true, I wiſh I had been. 

Q. How were you and Lord George received and treated by 
the Mob on T»eſday Night? A. Do you mean that | ſhould tell 
the Court all that paſſed that Night after I came out of the Houſe 
of Commons. | | 

Q. Tell the whole of it, if you pleaſe, I have no ObjeCtion ? 
A. Why, Sir, the, Members came out, a great Number of us 
together, we were walking away home; I believe that was the 
Night I was in Diviſion in the Houle. 


Q. You have not an accurate Memory about that, was it not 


the Night before? — A. I have a very accurate Memory about 
what you want to know, We came out (the Members) a great 
Number of us together, and when we came thro' the Guards, 


I happened to be very near Lord George.—I ſaid to him, when 


we got thro' the Guards, and the People began to croudaboutus; 
come, Lord George, You muſt be my Protector.“ The rea- 


ſon I ſaid that to Lord. George, was, the Night before I was one 


among a very ſmall Number upon a Diviſion for entering upon 


the Petition, and then adjourning, for I was then of opinion, that 


a Petition ſigned by 40,000 Peeple, did merit ſome Attention 
from the Legiſlature; and J have not changed that opinion at 
all, —1 had not the Honour of any perſonal Acquaintance of Lord 
George before that time; but coming out with him, among the 


Mob, I faid, © Lord George, you mult protect me.” When we 


had got a little way, I believe, he rather wanted Protection 
himſelf. They crouded prodigiouſly upon us; when we came 
to the Horn Tavern, there was a Chariot itanding. He looked up 
to a Window, and ſaid he ſaw one Mr. gan, the owner of 
that Chariot, and he ſaid, Vigan, © I am in great Diſtreſs, will 
you lend me your Chariot?“ - He ſaid, Yes. Lord George ſteps 
in. I would have eſcaped, but I could not. I was glad to get in 
with Lord George; I told him 1 was going to dine with a Friend, 
and wiſhed he would be ſo good as ſet me down; concluding 
we ſhould have drove away out of the Croud.- They begun in 
an inſtant, ſurrounded the Chariot, taking the Horſes off, and it 
was impoſſible to get out.— l ſaid, can you contrive to let me out. 
I had a Friend waiting for me at Dinner. Inſtead of ſtopping, 
they got upon the Braces, and hung upon the Doors ; and you 
might have walked upon the People, they were ſo thick. We 
were dragged away thro* the City, to Alderman Bull's; I be- 
lieve they run over above twenty People going along; they 
never ſtopped for any Body, till they made a little Stop at 
Mpbiteball. I thought I ſhould have got out then, but it was 
quite impoſſible. Then they made another Stop at the Manſion 
Houſe, and ſaid, they muſt give three Cheers to the Lord Mayor, 
then they ſpoke to Lord George; and ſaid, Come Lord George, 


let us hear the Reſolution of the Houſe ?”—T began to be rather 


alarmed then ; becauſe they had thought the Houſe had decided 
in their favour. By the prodigious Shouting, I was rather 
alarmed ; but there was ſo much Noiſe and Buſtle, I believe, 
they did not hear what he ſaid, and they let the Chariot go on 
to Alderman Bulls Houſe. When they came there, there was 
ſuch a prodigious Croud, it was ſometime before we could get 
into the Houſe. When we came into Alderman Bull's Houſe, 
the Mob did not diſperſe at all; and Lord George was adviſed 
to ſend Word, that he was gone away from thence by the back 
Door, in hopes the Mob would diſperſe ; but I believe, we wait- 
ed there an Hour and a Half to no manner of Purpuſe. Then 
ſome of Mr. Bull's Family told Lord George, it was in vain to 
think they would quit the Houſe while he was in it, and. they 
would not believe the ſtory of his having left it; and therefore 
adviſed him to go were he intended to go.. Accordingly Lord 
George went down, and got into the Chariot: I am not quite ſure, 
[ believe, they then took the Horſes off, and ran away. with 
him where he was going. I was then at Liberty, after ſome 
Time, I believe Half an Hour, before the Coaſt was quite clear, 
I got into a Hackney Coach, and came away. | | 

Q. How came they to draw you to Alderman” Bulls ?—A. 
Upon my Word I cannot tell, I was quite an accidental Paſſen- 
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Q: But you got in at the ſame Time Lord George did -A. | 
got in, and was exceedingly glad to get out of the Chariot into 
any Houle. : 4 | 

Q. I want to know how it came into their Heads to take Lord 
George and you to Alderman Byl/'s ?—A. I cannot poſſibly tell. 
When I came to Hhitehall, Lord George told me, he would affiſt 


me to get out; and he would, if he could, I dare ſay, 


Mr. Kenyon. Q. When the Men took the Horſes out of the 
Chariot, what did Lord George ſay ?—A. He ſaid, for God's 
ſake, go home, go peaceably about your Buſineſs. (He ſaid 
the ſame Thing to every body); that while you behave in this 
unpeaceable Way, nothing in your Petition can be complied 
with ; the Houſe will never conſent to do it. 

Q. That was what he declared? —A. It was impoſſible for 
any man to take more Pains than my Lord George did, to pre- 
vail upon the People to diſperſe ; and he ſaid ſo much, that I 
will aſſure you, that when they put him to read the Reſolution 
of the Houſe of Commons, it was ſo very different, (he will excuſe 
me for giving my Opinion) from the Hopes he had held out 
to them, I was afraid they would have fell upon us, and tore us 
to Pieces; I did not enjoy my Situation at all. 

Fury. Q. Did theſe appear to be the ſame Sort of People you 
had ſeen in S. George's Fields; upon the Friday? A. Upon my 
Word, they were ſo thick, ſo many together, and ſuch Num- 
bers of them ; and to tell you the Truth, I had no great plea- 
ſure in looking out at the Window, I kept pretty ſnug in the 
Corner of the Chariot. There is ſome doubt where my Lord 
George was upon the other Night that we weat out of the Houſe. 
Now I can only ſay that Sir James Lowther carried me home; 
we had gone out of the Houſe, and returned upon ſeeing the Sol- 
diers come ; becauſe one of the Soldiers took hold of Lord 
George Gordon, and he came into the Houſe to make a Com- 
plaint, and we returned with Lord John Cavendiſh. And while 
I was ſitting upon the Bench I uſually do, Lord George 
Gordon called out to Sir Fames Lowther, and aſked if he would 
carry him home with him ; to which he agreed. He ſeemed 
very much fatigued. Sir James's Carriage carried Lord George 
home to his,own Houle. = | 

Q Pray, do you recolle& Lord George Gordon ſay any Thing 
to the Pcople at Alderman Bull's Houſe from the Window ?— 
A. No, I cannot fay I recolle& it. Upon the contrary, he did 
not, unleſs it was when he juſt went into the Room, where there 
was a Sort of a Bow Window. He went and looked out, but 
pulled his head in immediately; and, then, Alderman Bull ſent 


Word he was gone away by a back Door, in hopes to get them 
to diſperſe, | 


JOHN TURNER, ſworn. 
Examined by Mr. KENYON. 


Q. Were you at St. George's Fields ?— A. I was, Sir, 

Q. Well, Sir, do you recollect any Converſation that paſſed 
reſpecting Lord George Gordon going up to the Houſe of Commons? 
A. I heard my Lord George Gordon ſpeak to the People in St. 
George's Fields, deſiring they would keep Peace and good Order. 


He faid, if any Thing had Weight with their Petition, it would | 


be their quiet and peaceable Behaviour, and that nothing elſe 
would have Weight with it. My Lord ſaid, he was informed 
ſince he came into the Fields, that there were a Number of Per- 
ſons came abroad that Day, on Purpoſe to raiſe a Riot and a 
Tumult. He ſaid, Don't be laid away by any ſuch Perſons.” 


JOHN HUMPHRIES, ſworn. 
Examined by Mr. KEN YON, 


Q. Were you at Sr. George's Fields onthe 2d of Fune ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recolle& Lord George Gordon ſpeaking to the Peo- 
ple aſſembled there, upon the Petition going up ?—A. I remem- 
ber a Gentleman coming from Lord George Gordon ſpeaking to 
the People, and telling of them to diſperſe, and not for them 
to go up to the Houſe upon any Conſideration, upon Account 
there was an Act of Parliament that ſaid, So many People ſhould 


Court. 
George; and he defired them all to diſperſe. 


© Q. Did he deſire them not to go up, or to diſperſe : A. He 


defired them not to go up to the Houſe, but to diſperſe. _ 
Q. He ſaid bath ?—A. Both—upon Account there was an Act 
of Parliament that ſpecified about Twenty or Forty, I will not 
be ſure, which ſhould not go up with the Petition. 
Q: What Time of the Day was this ?=A. About Eleven 


o'Clock.—1 can't poſitively remember the Time, as I did not 
take a-particular Accyunt of ir, 


Q. Was it to or from Lord George *—A. From Lord | 


Q. Was you with Lord George Gordon? — A. I was ſitting 
down,—The molt kneeled down—ſome ſtood up. They all 
formed a Ring round him. 3 1 

Q. What ſort of a Gentleman was he that came to you from 
Lord George Gordon? A. A luſtyiſh Gentleman. 


Ctoſs Examination by Mr. SOLICITOR GENERAL. 


Q. What Time of the Day was this ?—A. About 11 0 Clock. 
Q. After that my Lotd had faid this to'you, where did he go ? 
A. The Ring was broke in after that was ſaid to the People; 
and there was a Gentleman told them to go to their diviſions.— 
Immediately after thoſe Words paſſed from my Lord, the Ring 

broke in, and I did not ſee my Lord after that. 5 
Q. What became of him, you don't know ?—A. No, Sir. 


SAMPSON HODGKINSON, ſworn, 
Examined by Mr. KEN YON. 


Q. Was you in Sr. George's Fields upon Friday the 2d of June? 
— A. Ves. 5 | 
Q_ Did you hear any Converſation from Lord George Gordon, 
reſpecting the carrying the Petition to the Houſe of Commons *— 
A. I heard of the Converſation. I cannot ſay who was the Author. 
Q. Was Lord George Gordon preſent at the Time? -A. Lord 
George Gordon was preſent at the ſame Time, and many other 


Foes to the Matter in Hand, and might give Cauſe to diſorders. 
Q. Where was that ſaid? — A. In S7. George's Fields. And as 
it was a Buſinefs of Importance, they ſo far ſaw it neceſſary to 


ſtruck upon one Cheek, they would offer the other, rather 
than reſent itz 5 5 | | 

Q Who laid that? - A. I cannot place it upon any particular 

Perſon; but-it was the common Converlation, both in the Mid- 


dle and round the Ring. His Lordſhip might ſpeak it, and 
others might ſpeak it. | 


to go up with him—or any of them to go up with him ?—A, 
As Man is ſubject to frail Memory ; I cannot be fo particular, 
bur I think it was owing to ſome Advice that came into the 
Ring, from ſome mechanical Perſon, that his Lordſhip adviſed 
only a certain Number to go up. | 

Q. Do you recollect what Number? -A. I think not Twenty, 
His Lordſhip ſaid if that was the Caſe, char he would wiſh to 
avoid all offence. If that was the Caſe, it might be attended 
with Trouble and Diſorder, and he would wiſh a leſs Number to 

o. 

Gn themſelves with Peace and Order, and they choſe 
to go in Perſon. 1 

Q: Did Lord George Gordon ſpeak of the Number ?—A. I 
cannot juſtly ſay he ſpoke of the Number, I think he might 
mention the Number of Twelve, or leſs —I will not ſpeak poſi- 
tively to that point, ; 

Q: Did this Company go over London Bridge? — A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did they in their Way behave riotouſly, diſorderly, or 
otherwiſe ?—A. Exceſſively peaceable. And if the People in 
the Streets ſhowed any Signs of carreſfing of them, it was a 
Signal to drop the Hand, to ſhew they did not approve of it. 


JOHN ROBINSON, ſworn. 
Examined by Mr. ERSKINE. 


L Wes you in St. George's Fields upon the 2d of June ?—A. 
was, Sir. 5 | 

Q. At what Time did you go there ?—A, I was there, I be- 
lieve, about the Hour of Twelve. 


Q_ Did you ſee Lord George Gordon there? — A. I did not ſec 
him there that Day. WE. Ys 


Q. Not'that Day? —A. Not that Day at all. ' 

Q. How long did you ſtay in the Fields? — A. I ſtayed till 
the Multitude went away together, till they went over the Bridge. 

Q. Did you march ? —I did, in the Proceſſion to Meſtminſter. 

Q. Was there any Riot? — A. Not in going to Veſtminſter. 
Q. What do you mean by that? — A. The Proceſſion went 


very quietly to Meſtminſter. When I got to Weſtminſter, I march- 


ed off, and went with Two or Three Friends to get ſome Re- 
freſnment.—I ſtaid there Two Hours, and came back again. I 
did not ſtay long, before I found ſome People grow very riotous. 
Q. Where was this ?—A. In Palace Yard. 
Q Were they of the Aſſociation ?—A. I don't know that 
there was one of the Aſſociation ; not one that I x now of. 


| 


Q. Did they ſeem to be as well dreſſed People as you were in 
the Proceſſion ?—A. In general they were not 1 


Q. Not 


People. -The ſubſtance was this, that there might be many 


preſerve Order; but if they received Inſults, and if they were 


Q. Did Lord George Gordon ſay any Thing about who was 


Many within the Ring ſaid, they were Men capable of 


Noiſe. Very little Converſation paſſed in the Coach. 


36 


Q. Not the ſame as the Aſſociation ? A. No, they ſeemed to 
be x lower Claſs of People. wil 7 : 


Croſs Examination by Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


Q. You did not know any of them? A. I did not know any 
that were riotous. | 

Q: When you went with the Proceſſion, they had no ſticks ? 
A. I had no ſtick, nor thoſe with me. | | 

Q. What do you mean by thoſe with me? A. The few 
Friends that accompanied me home. | | 

Q. How many might that be ?—A. Four. 3 

Q. Did you march in the London Diviſion ?—A. In the London 
Diviſion. | | 

Q. fancy you did not kao] One Hundred Part of them ?— 
A. I do not know that I did. | 

Q. By whoſe Direction did you march? A. There was ſome 
Gentlemen that gave Orders ; but who he was, I don't know. 

Q. The body was in march before you got into the Fields ?— 


A. No, Sir. 


Q. You did not get into the Fields till Twelve, or there- 
about? — A. Not till Twelve, or thereabout. After I got 
there, they formed themſelves into a Circle, and marched round 
the Field, before they ſet off to go over the Bridge. 

Q. Did the Petition go at the Head of your Diviſion A. 
Ves, the Petition was carried at the Head of our Diviſion. 

Q. Did you get into the Lobby of the Houſe of Commons? 
A. I did not, Sir, —I did not attempt it. 

Court. Q. When you came back again, you ſaw a Number 
of People that were riotous, had they blue Cockades or not? — 
A. I cannot poſitively ſay, I believe ſome had blue Cockades, to 
the beſt of my recollection. | 


Sir JAMES LOWTHER, ſworn, 
Examined by Mr. KEN Y ON. 


Q. Was you at the Houſe of Commons the 2d. of June "9 
T don't exactly recollect the Day I was there I was there 
the Day the Petition was preſented. _ | 

Q. You remember Lord George Gordon came with it? -A. 
Extremely well. —I cannot recollect the Time I went out of the 
Houſe after the Mob was diſperſed. Afterthe Guards werecome, 
I went down with Sir Philip Jennings Clerke along with me.—We 
met the Guafds in the Lobby; going down to Mrs. Bennet's 
Room. I ſpoke to Mr. Clerke, to deſire we might come back into 
the Houſe. I ſat upon the Bench oppoſite the Treaſury Bench: 
Sir Georrge Saville upon my left hand, and Sir Philip Gerte be- 
hind me, and Lord George Gordon within one or two. Lord 
George was ſpeaking relative to ſome Inſults from the Soldiers : 
He faid, it put him in mind of the times of Oliver Cromwell : 


In ſhort, the Soldiers had got hold of his Collar. I ſhould not | 


nave mentioned it, but with regard to what Lord George ſaid. 
Have you any carriage here ? I faid, yes, I have; and his 
Lordſhip ſaid, if you have any Room, I ſhould be very glad to 
g0 along with E I ſaid, I ſhould be very glad of his Com- 

ny.—I ſaid, let us ſtay a httle.Jonger. Lord George was go- 
ing ſooner. Sir George Saville came to us; we went down to go 
out of the Houſe : Sir George Saville came to the Door that 
comes down to Weſtminſter-hall, and went down towards Mrs. 
Bennet's Room the other way. When I came there, there was 
nobody, but Sir John Selwyn, waiting for his Carriage. Colonel 
Lutterel came in, who had been in the Houſe before; and, I 
recolle&, I remarked Colonel Lutterel had a blue Cockade 
in his Hat. 
and there was nobody left but us. We afterwards went 
into my Carriage; and as ſoon as I got into it, ſome of the 
People, till remaining, whom I ſuppoſed to be the Mob, came 
and aſked—ſome of the Populace aſked Lord George, Is the 
Bill to be repealed ?? Lord George ſaid, I don't Know; I hope 
it will: But, be quiet; go home; and make no Riot, nor no 
carried 
Sir Philip Clerke to the Top of S. James's Street; and then 
he | deſired to take a Hackney Coach, and go home. 1 
aſked Lord George, where he would be ſer down; he ſaid, at 
his own Houſe. As little Converfation had paſſed in the 
Coach, I ſaid, Lord George, you ſeem to be much fatigued ; 
he anſwered, Yes; be was very much tired. I do not know, 
but 1 believe, he was rather ſleepy, during the whole Time he 
was there. I ſaid, you had better let the Coach ſet me down, 
and then it ſhall carry you home. Accordingly it ſet, me down 
at my own Houſe, and went home afterwards with bim. | 


Crofs Examination by Mr. SOLICITOR GENERAL, 
| Q. You lay, there was but a ſmall Number remaining at the 
Time you went away. 2A. I cannot exaQly ſay how many ; 
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Colonel Lutterel took Sir John Selwyn out; 


ehen g 


I remember extremely well, when the People came and ſpok. 
to Lord George Gordon ; the Part I remember was, that Lord 
George ſaid to the People, Go home; for God's Sake, go 
« home; and make no Riot, nor Noiſe.” 

Q. What Number of People were there A. It was dark; 
at that Time of Night the Guards were a-coming. I will tell 
you what was my Reaſon for ſaying that. Becauſe, when I was 


| in the Lobby, upon the Diviſion, there was but ſeven of us; 


I was one of the feven upon the Diviſion, tor hearing the Pe- 
titioners, I met one of the Juſtices, I don't know who it was, 
in the Lobby. I obſerved to him that the Lobby was very dif- 
agreeable ; I went up to the Juſtice, and aſked if he had any 
Difficulty in getting the People out; He ſaid, he had no Diffi- 
culty at all. | 


Mrs. YE WD, ſworn. 
Examined by Mr. KEN YON, 


Q. I believe you was a Servant to Lord George Gordon in the 
Month of June laſt -A. Yes. Ms 

Q. You was ſo in the Month of May laſt ?—A. Yes, 

Q. And are fo now ?—A.. Yes. | 

Q. About what Time did his Lordſhip come home that 
Night? -A. About a quarter before eleven. 

Q Did he go out again? — A. He was at home on the 2d of 
June; he came home about a quarter before eleven o' Clock, 
and did not go out of the Houſe any more that Night. 


Croſs Examination by Mr. SOLICITOR GENERAL. 


Q. You told us the Time Lord George came upon the Fri- 
day Night, do you recollect if he left his Houſe upon Saturday, 
Sunday, or Monday; or either of them?—A. My Lord was at 
home on Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, | 

Q You ſaw him at home thoſe Days, Madam ?—A. Yes, I did, 

Q You ſaw him at home on every one of them? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You are ſure of it?—Yes ; quite ſure of it. 

Court. Q, Do you mean, my Lord did not go out Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday ; or only that he was at home ſome Part of 
thofe Days ?—A. He was at home ſome Part of thoſe Days. 

Mr. Kenyon, If, in the Opinion of the Court, it ſhould be 
thought neceſſary, I have witneſſes to prove where he was every 
Hour. Dined with his Father-in-law, General Morris, one Day; 
and with another Relation, another Day. I wiſh your. Lord- 
ſhip to know, we are ready to go into that Evidence, to ſhew 
every Hour and Minute of Lord George's Time, if you think 
it material, : | 


Mr. ALDERMAN PUGH, ſworn. 
Examined by Mr. KEN Y ON. 


Q. You was Sheriff of the City of London the laſt Year ?— 
A. I was. | | 5 | 

Q. Do you recollect, Sir, in the Month of June, Lord George 
Gordon being in a Coach with you? A. My Lord, I remember 
it very well. But, my Lord, and Gentlemen of the Jury, I 


hope you will excuſe me, if I ſhould not be ſo particular in every 


Tranſaction. It never entered into my Thoughts I ſhould 

come here, But the Subſtance I can remember very well, 

Q. Do you remember what Day of the Month of June it was? 
A. Upon Wedneſday the jth, about three o'Clock in the Af- 
ternoon, a Carriage came to the Side of the Coach. 

Q. Was he not, in the Courſe of that Day, in the fame Coach 
with you ?—A. He was. | 1 8 

Q. Now, when he was in the fame Coach with you, and an- 
other Carriage came up, what happened then ?—A. There was 
a young Man came up with Half a Sheet of Paper, wrote upon ; 
and the Man ſeemed to be in a great Agony, defiring the Pri- 
ſover to Ggn it. He faid, his Houſe, (or Houſes) was in Dan- 
ger of being deſtroyed, and he wiſhed-my Lord would ſign the 
Paper. I am clear I never looked at, nor read it, farther than 
ſceing it in his Hand, I am not clear whether his Lordſhip 
aſked my Opinion about it or no; but he ſigned it. 

\ Q. I believe you ſigned it? — A. No. I did not. 
Q. Did not you ſign any Paper of the Sort? A. None at all. 
Q. This was in the Coach ?—A. This was in the Coach, 
Q It was ſigned immediately after it was brought to you,? 

A. I believe he made ſome Stop at firſt, and then ſigned it. Whe- 

ther he aſked me any Queſtion or no about it, I cannot remem- 

ber. He did ſign it; and the Man went away happy ep 

Q. Are you ſure you ſigned no Paper in the Nature of à Pro- 
tection 2A. I am clear about it. 7% h N 
6 — Kenyon. I ſhall not trouble the Court with any more Wit- 
nelles. | ; WF | e 1814 TT 6 


END OF THE EVIDENCE FOR//THE PRISONER, 


„ 
Gentlemen of the Jury. 


Mr. Kenyon having informed the Court that we propoſe to 
call no other witneſſes, it is now my duty to addreſs myſelf to 
you as counſel for the noble Priſoner at the Bar, the whole evi- 
dence being cloſed ; I uſe the word cloſed, becauſe it is certainly 
not finiſhed, ſince I have been obliged to leave the place in which 
I far, to diſentangle myſelf from the volumes of names which lay 
there under my feet; which, if it had been neceſſary for the 
Priſoner's defence, would have confirmed all the facts that are 
already in evidence before you. 

Gentlemen, I feel myſelf entitled to expect, both from you 
and from the Court, the greateſt indulgence and attention; 1 
am indeed a greater object of your compaſſion than even my 
noble friend, whom I am defending. He reſts ſecure in con- 
ſcious innocence, and in the well-placed aſſurance, that that in- 
nocence can ſuffer no ſtain in your hands. Not fo with me; I 
ſtand up before you a troubled, I am afraid, a guilty man, in 
having preſumed to accept of the awful taſk, which I am now 
called upon to perform; — a taſk, which my learned friend 
that ſpoke before me,' who has juſtly riſen by extraordinary ca- 
pacity and experience, to the higheſt rank in his profeſſion, has 
ipoken of with that diſtinctneſs and diffidence, which becomes eve- 
ry Chriſtian in a caſe of blood, —If Mr. Kenyon has ſuch feelings, 
think what mine muſt be, —Alas! Gentlemen, who am I.—A 
young man of little experience, unuſed to the Bar of criminal 

Courts, and ſinking under the dreadful conſciouſneſs of that in- 
experience. — I have however this conſolation, that no igno- 
rance or inattention on my part, can poſſibly prevent you from 
ſeeing, under the direction of the Judges, that the crown has 
eſtabliſhed no caſe of treaſon. 

Gentlemen, I did expect, that the Attorney General, in open- 
ing a great and ſolemn ſtate proſecution, would have at leaſt 
indulged the advocates for the Priſoner with his notions on the 
law of High Treaſon, as applied to the caſe before you, in leſs ge- 

neral terms, — It is very common indeed, in little civil actions, 

to make ſuch obſcure introductions by way of trap; but in 
caſes of blood, it is unuſual and unbecoming; becauſe the 
right of the Crown to reply, even where no evidence is called by 
the Priſoner, gives it thereby the advantage of replying, with- 
out having given ſcope for obſervation on the principles of the 
opening, with which the reply muſt be conſiſtent. One obſer- 
vation he has however made on the ſubject, in the truth of 
which 1 heartily concur; viz. That the crime of which the 
noble perſon at your Bar, ſtands accuſed, is certainly the very 
hig beſt and moſt atrocious that a member of civil life can poſſibly 
commit; becauſe it is not, like all other crimes, merely an 
injury to ſociety from the breach of ſome of its reciprocal re- 


TRIAL OF LORD GEORGE GORDON. 


oppreſſed and innocent men. 


and ought to be a theme of rejoicing and emulation to us. 


For from the miſchiefs conſtantly ariſing to the {late from every 
extenſion of the antient law of treaſon — The ancient law of 


treaſon has been always reſtored, and the conſtitution at differ- 
ent periods waſhed clean, though unhappily, with the blood of 


When I ſpeak of the ancient law of treaſon, I mean the 


venerable ſtatute of King Edward the Third, on which the in- 


dictment you are now trying, is framed; a ſtatute made, as its 
preamble lets forth, for the more preciſe definition of this crime, 
which had not, by the common law, been ſufficiently explained, 
and conſiſting of different and diſtinct members, the plain un- 
extended letter of which was thought to be a ſufficient protec- 
tion to the perſon and honour of the Sovereign, and an adequate 
ſecurity to the laws committed to his execution. I ſhall men- 
tion only two of the number, the others not being in the re- 
moteſt degree applicable to the preſent accuſation. 

To compaſs or imagine the death of the King ; ſuch imagina- 
tion, or purpoſe of the mind, viſible only to its great Author, 
being manifeſted by ſome open act; an inſtitution obviouſly di- 
rected, not only to the ſecurity of his natural perſon, but to the 
ſtability of the Government; the life of the Prince being ſo 
interwoven with the conftitution of the ſtate, that an attempt 
to deſtroy the one is juſtly held to be a rebellious conſpiracy 
againſt the other. - 

Secondly, — Which is the crime charged in the indictment, 8 
levy war againſt bim in his realm; a term that one would think 
could require no explanation, or admit of any ambiguous con- 
ſtruction amongſt men who are willing to read laws according to 
the plain ſignification of the language in which they are written, 
but which has nevertheleſs been an abundant ſource of that 
conſtructive cavil, which this ſacred and valuable act was made 
expreſsly to prevent. The real meaning of this branch of ir, 
as it is bottomed in policy, reaſon and juſtice ; as it is ordained | 
in plain unambiguous words, as it is confirmed by the prece- 
dents of juſtice, and illuſtrated by the writings of the great 
lights of the law in different ages of our hiſtory, I ſhall before 
I have done, impreſs upon your minds, as a ſafe unerring 
ſtandard, by which to meaſure the evidence you have heard. 
At preſent I ſhall only ſay, that far and wide as judicial deciſions 
have in the looſe manner you have heard, ſtrained the conſtruction 
of levying war beyond the warrant of the ſtatute, to the diſ- 
content of ſome of the greateſt ornaments of the profeſſion, 
they hurt not me; as a citizen I may diſapprove of them, but 
as adyocate for the noble perſon at your bar, I need not im- 
peach their authority; becauſe none of them have ſaid more 
than this ;— That war may be levied againſt the King in his 
realm, not only by an inſurrection to change, or to deſtroy the 
fundamental conſtitution of the Government itſelf by rebellious 
war, but by the ſame war to endeavour to ſuppreſs the exe- 
cution of the laws it has enacted, or to violate and overbear 


lations, but is an attempt utterly to diſſolve and deſtroy ſociety 
altogether. 
In nothing therefore is the wiſdom and juſtice of our laws ſo 
ſtrongly and eminently manifeſted, as in the rigid, accurate, 
cautious, explicit, unequivocal definition of what ſhall conſti- 
rute this high offence : For High Treaſon conſiſting, as I have 
ſaid, in the breach and diſſolution of that allegiance, which binds 
fociety together, if it were left ambiguous, uncertain, or unde- 
fined, all the other laws eſtabliſhed for the perſonal ſecurity of 
the ſubject, would be utterly uſeleſs ; ſince this offence which, 


from its nature, is ſo capable of being created and judged of 


by rules of political expediency on the ſpur of the occaſion, 


| the protection they afford not to individuals (which is a private 


_ by premeditated open acts of violence, hoſtility and 
dre“. | | 1 
Gentlemen, I repeat theſe words, and call ſolemnly on the 
Judges to attend to what I ſay, and to contradict me if I miſ- 
take the law, — by premeditated open acts of violence, hoſti- 
lity, and force; nothing equivocal, nothing ambiguous, no.inti- 
midations or overawings, which ſignify nothing preciſe or cer- 
tain, becauſe what frightens one man, or ſet of men, may have 
no effect upon another, but that which compels and coerces — 
open violence and force. | . 


* 


would be a rod at will to bruiſe the moſt virtuous members off Gentlemen, this is not only the whole text, but I ſubmit it to 


the community, whenever that virtue might become troubleſome 
or obnoxious to a bad government. | 

Injuries to the perſons and properties of our neighbours, con- 
ſidered as individuals, which are the ſubjects of all other eri- 
minal proſecutions, are not only capable of greater preciſion, 
but the powers of the ſtate can be but rarely intereſted in 
{training them beyond their legal interpretation; but if treaſon, 
where the government itſelf is directly offended, were left to the 


the molt broad, diſtinf?, and inviolable boundaries marked out 
by law, there could be no publick freedom; and the condition 


of an Engliſhman would be no better than a ſlave's at the foot 
of a Sultan, ſince there is little difference whether a man dies 
by the ſtroke of a ſabre, without the forms of a trial, or by the 
moſt pompous ceremonies of juſtice, if the crime could be made 


wrong,) but to any general claſs or deſcription of the com- 


the learned Judges, under whoſe correction I am happy to ſpeak, 
an accurate explanation of the ſtatute of treaſon as far as it 
relates to the preſent ſubject, taken in its utmoſt extent of ju- 
dicial conſtruction, and which you cannot but ſee not only in 
its letter, but in its moſt ſtrained ſignification, is confined to acts 
which immediately, openly, and unambiguouſly, ftrike at the 
very root and being of government, and not to any other of- 


fences however injurious to its peace. 
judgment of its Miniſters, without any boundaries, nay without 


Such were the boundaries of High Treaſon marked out in the 
reign of Edward the Third, and as often as the vices of bad 
Princes, aſſiſted by weak ſubmiſſive Parliaments, extended ſtate 


offences beyond the ſtrict letter of that act, as often the 
virtue of better Princes, and wiſer Parliaments, brought them 


„„ | E 
A long liſt of new treaſons, which had 


1 


at pleaſure by the ſtate to fit the fact that was to be tried, | wretched reign of Richard the ſecond, flom Which, (to uſe the 


Would to God, Gentlemen of the Jury, that this was an obſer- 
of our hiſtory was not 
blotted with fo many melancholy diſgraceful proofs of its truth]! the firſt 

But theſe proofs, melancholy and diſgraceful as they are, have 


ation of theory alone, and that the pz 


f. > 


language of the act that repealed them,) *n0 man. knew. what, to 
do or ſay, fot doubt of the pains of death,” were ſwept away. in 
accumplated io the following 


diſtracted arbitrary reigns, ' 


become glorious monuments of the wiſdom of our fathers, 


which had 0 ſprung up and 


ear of Henry the Foutth, his ſucceſſor; and many more 
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putting tümults and riots on f thor 


+ TRIAL, OP LORD 


ing with, armed. rebelliqn, were again levelled in the firſt year 
of Queen Mary, and the ſtatute of Edward, made once more 
the (tandard of treaſons. The ſecurity indeed of bis preſent 
Majeſty's illuſtrioàs Houſe from the machinations of theſe very 
Papiſts, who are now ſo highly in favour, 14680 FF that time 
added to the liſt ; but thele not beiog applicable to the preſent 
caſe, the antient ſtatute is, ſtill our only guide, which is ſo plain 
| and ſimple in its objes „ ſo explicit and correct in its terms, as 
to leave no room tor intrinſic error; and the wiſdom. of its 
authors reſolved that it ſhould ſuffer from nothing extrinſic; 
ſhut the door againſt all extepſion of the plain letter, declaring 
in the very body of the act itſelf, that nothing out of that plain 
letter ſhould be brought within the pale of treaſon by inference 
ot conſtruction, but that if any ſuch caſes happened, they ſhould 
be referred to the Parliament. „ F 
This wiſe reſtriction has been the ſubject of much, juſt eulo- 
gium by alt the moſt celebrated writers on the criminal law of 
England. Lord Coke ſays, that the Parliament that made it 
was on that account called Benedictum or Bleſſed ; and the 
learned and virtuous Judge Hale, a bitter enemy and oppoſer 
of conſtructive, treaſons, ſpeaks of this ſacred inſtitution with 
that enthuſiaſm, which it cannot but inſpire in the breaſt of every 
lover of the juſt privileges of mankind. 5 
Gentlemen, in theſe mild days, when Juries are ſo free, and 
Judges fo independent, perhaps all theſe obleryatians might 
have been ſpared as unneceſſary : But they can do no harm; 
and this hiſtory of treaſon, ſo honourable to England, cannot; 
Even imp: rtectly as I have given it, be unpleaſant, 0 Engliſh- 
men. At all events, it cannot be thought an inapplicable in- 
troduction to ſaying, that Lord George Gordon, who, it-nds 


before you. indicted for that crime, is not, cannot be guilty of | 


it, unleſs he has levied war againſt the King in his realm, con- 
trary to the plain letter, ſpirit, and in'eation of the twenty-btth 
of Edward tb- Third; to be extended by no new or occaſiinal con- 
firuftions, to be ſtrained by no fencicd analogies, to be meaſured by no 
rules of political expediency, to be judged of by no iweory, to be 
determined by the wiſdom of no individual, bowever wiſe, but to be 
expounded by the ſimple genuine letter of the luv. 42 

Gentlemen, the only overt act charged in the Indictment is the 
aſſembling the multitude, which we all of us remember went up 
with the petition of the aſſociated Proteſtants on the ſecond day 
of laſt June; and, in addreſſing my ſelf to a humane and ſeniible 
jury of Engliſhmen fitting in judgment on the life of a fellow 
citizen, more eſpecially under the direction of a Court ſo filled. as 
this is, I truſt 1 need not remind you, that the condition, pur- 
Poſes, and behaviour of that multitude as originally aſſembled 
on that day, and the purpoſes and acts of him that aſſembled 
them, are the ſole objects of inveſtigation, and that all the diſ- 
mal conſequences which followed, and which naturally link 


themſelves with this ſubject in the firmeſt minds, mult be alto- | 


gether cut off, and abſtracted from your attention furiber than 
the evidence warrants their admiſſion. Indeed if the evidence had 


been extenſive with theſe conſequences, if it had been proved | 


that the ſame multitude under the direction of Lord George Gor- 
don, had afterwards attacked the Bank, broke open the priſons, 
and ſet London in a conflagration, I ſhould not now be addreſ- 
ſing you. Do me the juſtice to believe, that I am neither ſo 
fooliſh as to imagine I could have defended him, nor fo profli- 
gate as to wiſh it if I could. But when it has appeared not only 
by the evidence in the cauſe, but by the evidence of the thing 
itſelf, by the iſſues of life which may be called the evidence ot 


Heaven, that theſe dreadful events were either entirely unconnect- | 


ed with the aſſembling of that multitude to attend the. petiton of 
the Proteſtants, or at the very worſt, the unforeſcen, undeſigned, 
unabetted, and deeply regreted conſequences of it, I confeſs the 
ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity of this trial fink and dwindle away. 
Only abſtract from your minds all that misfortune, accident, and 
the wickedneſs of others, have brought upon the ſcene, and the 
cauſe requires no advocate. When I ſay that it requires no ad- 
vocate, I mean that it requires no argument to ſcreen it from the 
uilt of treaſon. For though I am perfectly convinced of the pu- 
y of my noble friend's intentions, yet᷑ J am not bound to defend 
his prudence, nor to ſet it up as a pattern for imitation; ſince 
you are not trying him for imprudence, for an indiſcreet zeal, or 
for want of foreſight and precaution, but for a deliberate and ma- 
licious predetetmination to overpower the laws and government 
of his country, by hoſtile rebellious force. 
The Indictment firſt charges, that the multitude aſſembled on 
the ad of June were armed ang arrayed. in a warlike manner, 
"which indeed if it bad omitted to charge, we ſhould not have 
troubled you with any defence, at all, becauſe no judgment could 
"have been given on. 10 defecliße an indictment ; for the ſtatute 
ne her meunt 16 plic af natnicd"effembl of citizens on, a-footing 
"with 9 ed, rebelliop, and the crime, whateyer it * 0 5 
ee ce cee ee the judgmens of 
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deus. 
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It is indeed true, that it has been held to be matter of evi. 
dence, and dependent on circumftances; what numbers or ſpecies 
of equipment and order, though nt the regular equipment and 
order of ſoldiers, ſhall conſtitute an army, io as to maintain the 
averment in the indictment of a warhke array; and liktwiſe what 
kinds of violence, though not pointed at the King's perſon or 
| the exiſtence of the Government, ſhall be conſtrued to be war 
againſt, the King. But as it has never, yet been maintained in ar- 
gument, in any Court of the kingdom, or even ſpeculated upon in 
theory, that a multitude without either, weapons offenſive 
or detenſive, of any ſort or kind, and yet not ſupplying the wan: 
of them by ſuch acts of violence as multitudes . great 
can achieve without them. As it has never been alſerted by the 
wildeſt adventurer in conſtructive treaſon, that ſuch a multitude, 
armed with nothing, threatening nothing, and doing nothing, 
was an army levying.war. I am entitlæd to; ſay that the evidence 
does not lupport the.fi:{t charge in the indictment, but that on 
the contiary. it is manifeſtly falſe; falle in the knowledge of the 
crown which proſecutes the indictment, falſe in the knowledge of 
every man in London who was not bedridden on Friday the ſe- 
cond. of June, and who law.the peaceable demeanor-of the aſſa- 
ciated Proteſtants. But you will hear, no doubt, from the Solli- 
cicor General, for they have ſaved all their intelligence for the 
reply, that fury ſupplies arms, furor arma iiniſirat, and the caſe 


| of Damarce will, I 1uppole, be referred to; where the people aſ- 


lemblcd, had no banners or arms, but only clubs and bludgeons, 
yet the ringlrader, that led them on to miſchief, was adjuuged to 
be gullty ot high treaſon for levying war. This juagment it 
is not my purpole to zmpeach, for I have no time for digteſſion 
to pants that do not preis UPON me. AI 1770) 


1 © caic of Damareegthe mob, though not regularly armed, 
Were? d witt.fuch weapons as beſt ſuited their miſchit vous 
deligns were open and avowed, and all the muchief 
wa. dune, it could be done, if they had been in the compleateſt 


armvur: de) burntDiflenting Meeting hovirs protected by law, 


and Dam rec was taken at their head in flagrante delicto with a torch 
in his hand, not only in the very act of deſtroy ing one of them, but 
leading on his followers, in perſon, to the avowed deſtructibn of all. 
ther reſt. There could, therefore, be no doubt of hg purpoſe and 


intention, nor any great doubt that the perpetration of ſuch pur- 


pole was, from its gereratity, high treaſon, it perpetrated by ſuch a 
iorce as diſtinguiſhes a felonious riot from a treaſonable levying 
of war. The principal doubt, therefore, in that caſe was, whether. 
ſuch an unarmed riotous force was war within the mesming of 
the ſtatute, and on that point very learned men have difiered;; 
not {hall 1 attempt to decide between them, becauſe in this ane 
point they all agree. Gentlemen, for the bleſſing of God, attend 
to me here tay on this point they all agree, that it is the in- 
tention of aſſembling them, that forms the guilt of treaton : J ſhall 
give it you in the words of a high authority. The learned Foſter, 
whole private opinions will, no doubt, be prt ſſed upon you as doc- 
trine and law, and which, if taken together, as all opinions ought, 
and not extracted in ſmuggled ſentences to terve a ſhallow trick, 
L am contented co conſider as authority. | 
That great judge, immediately atter ſupporting the caſe of 
Damarec, as a Icvying war within the ſtatute againit the opinion 
of Hale, in a ſimilar caſe of the deſtruction of bawdy:hyules, 
which happentd in his time, ſays, © The true criterion there- 
& fore ſcems to be—quo animo— did ihe parties aſſeinbie, with what 
„ intention did they meet“ ? at the ob 

On that iſſue, chen, by which I am ſupported by the whole 
body of the criminal law of Eogland, concerning which there 
are no practical precedents of the Courts that claſh, nor even 
abſtract opinions of the cloſeſt that diller—1, come farth with 
boldneſs to meet the Crown: For even ſuppoſing this peaceable 
multitude, though not hoſtilcly arrayed, tno' without one ſpecits 
of weapon among them, though aſſembed without plot or diigviſe 
by a public advertiſement, exhorting, nay commanding peace, 
and inviting the Magiſtrates to be preſcor to preſerve it, it 
broken; though compoled of thoujanus, who are now ſtanding 
unimpeached around you and unreproved, yer, who are all 
principals in treaſon, it ſuch alſembly was realon z ſuppeſing, 
I ſay, this multitude to be neverthelels an army within the 
Statute, ſtill the great queſtin would remain behind, on which 
the guilt or innocence of the accuſed mult ſingly depend, and 
which it is your excluſive province to determine; namely, Whe- 
ther they were aſſembled by my noble Client for the tranorous 
purpoſe charged io the indictment ?, For war , muſt, not only 
be levied, but it muſt be levied againſt the King in his realm 
i. e. cither directly againſt his perton to alter the conſticutioa 
of the government, of which he is the head, or 10 ſuppreſs the 
laws, committed to his execution, hy rebellious force.: Lou mut 
find, that Lord George Gordon aſſembled theſe nen with liar 
traitorous intentiong Tau muſt find not merely a rigteps Mga! 


fram 0 


D 


arliamenc,. net, the, compulſion! of. tus 


ſtice is deduced; it ſtands at the top of the criminal page through 


* and levy war and rebellion againſt the King.” This is the malice 
prepenſe of treaſon; and that to fulfil and bring to effect ſuch 


are in evidence before you, do, beyond all doubt or poſſibility 


0 — 
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great a body of people united in ſentiments and clamorous ſup- 
plications; BUT THE ABSOLUTE UNEQUIVOCAL COMP ULSION 
vr FORCE, from the hoſtile ads of numbers united in rebellious 
conſpiracy and arms. p F | 

©: 'Fhis is the iſſue you are to try; for crimes of all denomi- 
nations, conſiſt wholly, in the purpoſe of the human will produc- 
ing the act. Alus non facit reum, niſi mens'fit rea. The act does 
not conſtitute guilt, unleſs the * ind be guilty: This is the 
great text from which the whole moral and policy of penal ju- 


all the volumes of our humane and ſenſible laws; and Lord 

Chief Juſtice Coke, whoſe chapter on this crime is the moſt 

authoritative and maſterly of all his valuable works, ends al- 

moſt every ſentence with an empharical repetition of it. 

It is neceſſary that the indictment ſhould charge an open act; 

becauſe the purpoſe of the mind, which is the object of trial, 

can only be known by actions; or, again, to uſe the words of 
Foſtes, who has ably- and accurately expreſſed it,“ The Traitor- 

* ons Purpoſe is the tteaſon; the overt act the means made uſe of 
to effectuate the intentions of the heart :** But why ſrould I, bor- 

row the language of Foſter, or of any other man, when the lan» 

guage of the indictment itſelf, is hy ing before our eyes. What 

does it ſay ?—Dots it directly charge the overt act as in itſelf 
conſtituting the crime? Not charges that the priſoner “ ma: 
«4 liciouſly, and traitorouſſy, did compaſs. imagine and intend to raiſe 


traitorous compaſſings and intentions, be did, on the day men- 
tioned in-the indictment, actually aſſemble them, and levy war 
and rebellion againſt the King. Thus the law, which is made 
to correct and puniſh the wickedneſs of the heart, and not the 
unconſcious deeds of the body, goes up to the fountain of hu- 
man agency, and arraigns the lurking miſchief of the ſoul, 
dragging it to light-by:the evidence of open acts. The hoſ- 
tile mind is the crime; and therefore, unleſs the matters which 


of etrot, convince you that the priſoner is a determined traitor 
in his heart, the Priſoner is not guilty,  _ | 
It is the ſame principle which creates all the various degrees 
of homicide, from that which is excuſable to the malignant 
guilt of murder. The fact is the ſame in all, the death of the 
man is the imputed crime; but the circumſtance of intention 
make all the difference; and he who killed bim is pronounced 
a murderer; a ſingle felon, or only an unfortunate man, as the 
circumſtances 'by which his mind is decyphered to the Jury, 
ſhews it to have been cankered by deliberate wickedneis, or 
ſtirred up by ſudden paſſions. : wy 

Here an immenſe multitude was beyond all doubt aſſembled 
on the 2d of June; But whether he that aſſembled them be 
guilty of high treaſon, of a high. miſdemeanor, or only of a 
breach af the act of King Charles the Second againſt tumul- 
tuous petitioning, (if ſuch an act ſtill exiſts,) depends wholly 
upon the evidence of bis purpoſe. in aſſembling them, to be 
gathered by you, and by you alone from the whole tenor of his 
conduct; and to be gathered not by inference, or probability, 
or reaſonable preſumption, but in the words of the act, proveabhy; 
that is, to the full unerring force of demonſtration. You are 
called upon your oaths to ſay Not whether Lord George Gor- 
don aſſembled the multitudes in the place charged in the indict- 
ment, for that is not denied; but whether it appears by the 
facts produced in evidence for the Crown, when confronted with 
the proofs which we have laid before you; that he aſſembled 
them in hoſtile array, and with a hoſtile mind, to take the laws 
into his own hands by main force, and to diſſolve the conſtitu- 
tion of the Government, unleſs his petition ſhould be liſtened to 
by Parliament. | 

Gentlemen, this is your excluſive province to determine; 
the/ court can only tell you what acts the law in its general 
theory holds to be high treaſon, on the general aſſumption 
that ſuch acts proceed from traitorous purpoles ; But they mult 
jeave it to your deciſion, and to your deciſion alone, whether 
the acts proved now, appear inthe preſent inſtance, under all the 
circumſtances to have ariſen from the cauſes which form the 
eſſence of this high crime. GO E 
Gentlemen, you have now beard the law of treaſon; firſt in 
the abſtract, and ſecondly as it applies to the general features 
of the caſe; and you have heard it with as much ſincerity, as 
if I had addreſſed you upon my oath from the Bench where the 
Judges fir. I declare to you ſolen-nly, in the preſence of that 
Gfeat Being at whoſe higher bar we muſt all hereafter appear, 
that l have uſed no one art of an advocate, but have acted the 
plain unaffected part of a Chriſtian, man, inſtruCting the con 
ſciences of his fellow citizens to do juſtice. 


* 


e anceſtors, and which is confirmed t 
If I have deceived you on the ſubject, I am myſelf deceived, | 


39 


opinions, but, before I change any one of thoſe that I have 


given you, I mult ſee ſome direct monument of juſtice that con- 
tradicts them. For the law of England pays no reſpect to the- 
ories, however ingenious, or to authors, however wiſe, and 


therefore, unleſs you hear me refuted by dire& precedent, and 


not by vague doctrine if you wiſh to ſleep in peace, follow 
me. 

And now, Gentlemen, the moſt important part of our taſk 
begins; namely, the application of the evidence to the doctrines 
I have laid down, For trial is nothing more than the reference 
of facts to a certain rule of action; and a long recapitulation 
of them would only ſerve to diſtract and perplex the memory, 
without enlightening the judgment, unleſs the great ſtandard 
principle, by which they are to be meaſured, is fixed and rooted 
in the mind. When that is done, which I am confident has 
been done by you, every thing worthy of obſervation falls na- 
turally into its proper place, and the reſult is ſafe and certain. 

Gentlemen, it is already in proof before you, indeed it is now 
a matter of hiſtory, that an Act of Parliament paſſed in the ſeſ- 
lions of 1778, for the repeal of certain reſtrictions, which the 
policy of our anceſtors had impoſed upon the Roman Catholic 
religion to prevent its extenſion, and to render its limited tole- 
ration harmleſs ; reſtrictions impoſed, not becauſe our anceſtors 
took upon them to pronounce their faith to be offenſive to God, 
but becauſe it was incompatible with good faith to man; being 
utterly inconſiſtent with that allegiance, which every ſubject 
owes to the government under which he lives, but from the 
oaths and obligations of which, their religion gave them not only 
a releaſe, but a crown of glory and merit for betraying. | 

It was indeed with aſtoniſhment that 1 heard the Attorney- 
general ſtigmatize thoſe wiſe regulations of our patriot anceſtors, 
with the title of factious and cruel impoſitions on the conſci- 
ences and liberties of their fellow citizens. ps 

Gentlemen, they were at that time wiſe and ſalutary regu- 
lations, regulations to which this country owes its freedom, and 
his Majeſty his Crown; a Crown which he wears under the ſtrict 
entail of profeſſing and protecting that religion, which . theſe 
acts were made to repreſs, and which I know my noble friend 
at the Bar qoins with me, and with all good men, in wiſhing, that 
he and his poſterity may wear for ever. | 

Gentlemen, it is not my purpoſe to recall to your: minds the 
fatal effects which this infamous bigotry has in former days 
produced in this iſland, I will not follow the example the 
Crown has ſet me, by making an attack on your paſſions, on 
ſubjecis foreign to the object before you. I will not call your 
attention from thoſe flames kindled by a villainous- banditti, 
which they have thought fit, in defiance of evidence, to intro- 
duce, by bringing before your eyes the crueler flames in which 
the bodies of our expiring, meek, patient, Chriſtian Fathers, 
were little more than a century ago conſuming in Smithfield. 
[ will not call up from the graves of martyrs all the precious, 
holy blood, that has been ſpilt in this land to ſave its eftabliſh- 
ed government and its reformed religion, from the ſecret. vil- 
lainy, and the open force of Papiſts. The cauſe does not ſtand 
in need even of ſuch honeſt arts, and I feel my heart too big, 
voluntarily to recite ſuch ſcenes, when I reflect that ſome of 
my own and my beſt and deareſt progenitors, from whom I 
glory to be ſprung, ended their innocent lives in priſons, and in 
exile, only becauſe they were Proteſtants, Neb „ 

Gentlemen, whether the great lights of ſcience and of com- 
merce which, ſince theſe diſgraceful times, have illuminated 
Europe may, by diſpelling theſe ſhocking prejudices, have 
rendered the Papiſts of this day as ſafe and trully ſubjects, as 
thoſe that conform to the national religion eſtabliſhed by law, 
| ſhall not take upon me to determine; it is wholly unconne&- 
ed with the preſent enquiry. We are not trying a queſtion 
either of Divinity or civil policy, and I ſhall therefore not enter 
at all into the motives or merits of the act that produced the 
Proteſtant Petition to Parliament; it was certainly introduced 
by perſons that cannot be named by any good citizen without 
affection and reſpect; but this much I will ſay without fear 
of contradiftion, that it was ſudden and unexpected, that it 
paſſed uncommon precipitation, conſidering the magni- 
rude of the object; that it under went no diſcuſſion; and chat 
the heads of the church, the conſtitutional guardians of the na- 
tional religion, were never conſulted upon it. Under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, it is no wonder that many ſincere Proteſtants were 
alarmed; they had a right to be alarmed; it is the ptivilege, 
and the duty of all the ſubjects of England, to watch over their 
religious and civil liberties, and to approach either the Senate 
or the -Thrope with» their feats and their complaints A pri- 
vilege which has been bought with the deareſt blood of our 
0 us by law, as an ancient 
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and Scotland. A deed'of Rſſocistion was ſigned by all legal 
means to oppoſe dhe gtowth of Popery, and which of the ad- 
vocates for the Crown will ſtand up and ſay, that ſuch an union 
was illegal. Their union was perfectly conſtitutional, there 
was no obligation of ſccrecy, theit tranſactions were all public; 
a committee /was-pppomted for regularity and correſpondence, 
and circular letters were ſent to all the dignitaries of the church, 
to join with chem in the protection of che national religion. 


Gentlemen, all this happened before Lord George Gordon 
was a member of, or the moſt diſtantly connected with it; for 
it was not till November, 1779 that the London Aſſociation 
made him an offer of their chair, by an unanimous reſolution 
communicated to him unſought and unexpected, in a public 
letter ſigned by the Secretary in the name of the whole body; 


and from that day, to the day that he was committed to the 


Tower, I will lead him by the hand in your view, that you 


may ſee there is no blame in him. Even though all his behaviour 


was unreſerved and public, and tho' watched by wicked men 


for purpoſes of vengeance, the Crown has totally failed in giv- 
ing it ſuch à context, as can juſtify, in the mind of any rea- 


ſonable man, the concluſion they wiſh to eſtabliſh, * * ö 
This will fully appear hereafter, but let us firſt attend to the 
evidence on the Part of the Crown : | | 


The firſt witneſs, which it has called to ſupport this pro- 
ſecution, is, William Hay, a bankrupt in fortune he acknow- 
ledges himſelf to be, and, I am afraid, he is a bankrupt in con- 
ſcience ; ſuch a ſcene of impudent, ridiculous inconſiſtency, 
would have utterly deſtroyed his credibility in the moſt trifing 
civil ſuit; and I am therefore almoſt aſhamed to remind you 
of his evidence, when I reflect that you will never ſuffer it to 
glance acroſs your minds on this ſolemn occaſion. 5 
This man, whom I may now, without offence or ſlander, 
point out to you as a dark Popith ſpy, who attended the meet- 
ings of the London Afﬀociation to pervert their harmleſs pur- 
poles, : conſcious that the diſcovery of his character would in- 
validate all his teftimony, endeavoured at firſt to conceal the 
activity of his zeal, by denying that he had ſeen any of the 
deſtructive ſcenes imputed to the Proteſtants, yet, almoſt in 
the ſame breath, it came out that there was hardly a place, 
re or. private, where riot had erected her ſtandard, in which 
had not been; nor a houſe, priſon, or chapel, that was de- 
ſtroyed, to the demolition of which he had not been a witneſs. 
— He. was at Newgate, and the Fleet; at Langdale's, and in 
Coleman-ftreet ; at the Sardinian Ambaſſador's, and in Great 
Queen-ftreet, Lincoln's Inn Fields. What took him to Coach- 
maker's-Hall ?—He went there, as he told us, to watch their 
proceedings, for he expected no good from them; and, to 
juſtify his prophecy of evil, ke ſaid, on his examination by the 
Crown, that as early as December he had heard ſome alarm-' 
ing republican language. What expreſſions did he remember? 
— Why, that the Lord Advocate of Scotland was called only 
Harry Dundas. Finding this too ridiculous for fo grave an 
occaſion, he endeavoured to put ſome words about the breach 
of the King's Coronation Oath into the Priſoner's mouth, as 
proceeding from himſelf, which it is notorious he read out of an 
old. Scotch book, publiſhed near a century ago, on the abdica- 
tion of King James the Second. Only attend to his croſs exa- 
mination :—He ſaid he was ſure he had feen Lord George Gor- 
don at Greenwood's Room in January, but when Mr. Ke- 
nyon, who knew he had never been there, adviſed him to 
recollect himfelf, he deſired ro conſult his notes. 
Firſt, he is poſitively ſore from his memory, that he had 
ſeen him there. Then be ſays, he cannot truſt to his memory, 
without recurring ro his papers. - On looking at them, they con- 
tradift him, and he then confeſſes that he never ſaw Lord 


George Gordon at Greenwood's Room in January, when his | 


note was taken, or at any other time. But why did he take 
notes? He ſaid, it was becauſe he foreſaw what would happen. 
Hos fortunate the Crown is, Gentlemen, to have ſuch friends 
to collect evidence by anticipation. —When did he begin to 
take notes? He ſaid on the 2 iſt of February, which was the 
Grit time he had been alarmed at what he had ſeen or heard, 
although not a minute before, he had been reading a note taken 
at Greenwood's Room in January, and had ſworn that he attended 
their meetings from apprehenſion of conſequences as early as 
Mr. Kenyon, who now ſaw him bewildered in a maze of 
falſchood, and ſuſpecting his notes to have been a villainous 
fabrication, to give the ſhew of correctneſs to his evidence, 
attacked him with a ſhrewdneſs, for which be was wholly2un- 
| 3 you remember the witneſs had ſaid, that he always 

tobk notes when he attended any meetings where he enpected 
their deliberations might be attended with dangerous conf 
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courſe of your life, where you ever took notes before?” Poor 
Mr. Hay was thunder-ſiruck, the ſweat ran down his face, and his 
countenance beſpoke deſpair, not tecollection. Sir, I muſt have 
«an inſtance; tell me when, and where?“ — Gentlemen, it 
was now too late, ſome inſtance he was obliged ſto give; and it 
was too evident to every body, that he had one (till to chuſe; I 
think he might have choſen a better. He had taken notes at 
the General Aſſembly of the Church of Scotland ſix and twenty 
years before. What! did he apprehend dangerous conſe- 
ſequences from the deliberations of the grave elders of the 
Kirk; were they levying war againſt the King? At laſt, when 
he is called upon to ſay, to whom he communicated, the in- 
telligence he had collected, the ſpy ſtood confe ſſed indeed: 
At firſt he refuſed to tell, ſaying he was his friend, and that 
he was not obliged to give him up; and when forced at laſt 
to ſpeak, it came out to be Mr. Butler, a gentleman univer-— 
ſally known, and who, from what I know of him, I may be 
ſure never employed him or any other ſpy, becauſe he is a man 
every way reſpectable, but who certainly is not only a Papiſt, 
but the perſon who was employed in all their proceedings to 
obtain the late indulgences from Parliament. He called Mr. 
Butler his particular friend, yet profeſſed himſelf ignorant of 
his religion. I am ſure he could not be deſired ro conceal it; 
it is no reproach to any man that lives the life he does; but 
Mr. Hay thought it of moment to his credit in the cauſe, that 
he himſelf might be thought a Proteſtant, unconnected with 
Papiſts, and not a Popiſn Spy. | 
So ambitious was Mr. Hay of being uſeful in this character, 
through every. ſtage of the cauſe, that after ſtaying a little in 
St. George's Fields, he run home to his own houſe in St. Dun- 
ſtan's churchyard, and got upon the leads, where he ſaw the very 
ſame man carrying the ſame flag he had ſeen in the fields. 
Gentlemen, whether the petitioners employed the ſame ſtandard- 
man through the whole courſe of their peaceable proceſſion, is 
certainly totally immaterial to the cauſe ; but the circumſtance is 
material to ſhew the wickedneſs of the man. How lays Mr, Ke- 
nyon, do you know that it was the ſame perſon you ſaw in the 
fields, — was you acquainted with him? — No. — How then? 
Why he looked like a brewer's ſervant; like a brewer*s ſervant ! 
what, were they not all in their Sundays cloaths?—Oh! yes they 
were all in their Sundays cloaths. — Was the man with the flag 
alone in the dreſs of his trade? — No. —Then how do you 
know he was a brewer's ſervant? — Poor Mr. Hay! Nothing 
but ſweat and confuſion again. At laſt, after a heſitation, which 
every body thought would have ended in his running out of 
court, he ſaid he knew him to be a brewer's ſervant, becauſe 
there was ſomething particular in the cut of his coat, the cut 
of his breeches, 2, the cut of his ſtockings. You ſee by 
what ſtrange means villany is detected; perhaps he might 
have eſcaped from me; but he ſunk under that ſhrewdneſs 
and ſagacity, which ability, without long habits, does not 
provide. Gentlemen, you will not, I am ſure, forget, when- 
ever you ſee a man, about whoſe apparel there 1s any thing par- 
ticular, to ſet him down for a brewer's ſervant. . . 
Mr. Hay afterwards. went to the Lobby of the Houſe 
of Commons. What took him there? — He thought him- 
felf in danger; and, therefore, ſays Mr. Kenyon, you thruſt 
yourſelf voluntarily into the very center of danger. That 
would not do. — Then he had a particular friend, whom he 
knew to be in the Lobby, and whom: he apprehended to 
be in danger. — Sir, who was that particular friend? out 
with it; give us his name inſtantly?” All in confuſion again, 
not a word to ſay for himſelf; and the name of this per- 
ſon, who had the honour of Mr. Hay's friendſhip, will 
probably remain a ſecret for ever. It may be aſked, how are 
theſe circumſtances material? and the anſwer is obvious; they 
are material, becauſe, when you ſee a witneſs running into every 
hole and corner of falſehood, and as faſt as he is made to, bolt 
out of one, taking cover in another, you will never give credit 
to what that man relates as to points which are to affect the life 
or reputation of a fellow citizen accuſed before you. God for- 
bid that you ſhould. I might therefore get rid of this wretch 
altogether, without making a ſingle remark on that part-of his 
teſtimony which bears upon the iſſue you are trying; but the 
Crown ſhall have the full benefit of it all, I will deftaud it of 
nothing he has ſaid ; notwithſtanding all his bankruptcy of for- 
tune and conſcience, and all his folly and wickedneſs, let us for 
the preſent take it as true, and ſee what it amounts to. What is 
it he ſtates at Coachmakers hall? That Lord George Gordon 
deſired them to behave with unanimity and firmgeſe, as the 
Scotch had done. Gentlemen, there is na manner of doubt tha 
the Scotch behaved with unanimity and firmneſs,” in reſiſting 
the relaxation of the penal laws agaiaſt Papiſts, and that, by that .. 
ahanitnity and firmneſs they ſucceeded ; but it was by the con- 
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mended, and not by riots and burnings, which they attempted to 
prove, had been committed in Edinburgh, in the year 1778. J 
can tell you myſelf, Gentlemen, as one of the people of Scotland, 
that there then exiſted, and ſtill exiſts, 8 5 ſocieties of Proteſtants; 
who have been, and ſtill are, uniformly firm, in oppoſing every 
change in that ſyſtem of laws eſtabliſhed to ſecure the Revolution; 
and Parliament gave way in Scotland to their united voice, not 
to the firebrands of the rabble. It is the duty of Parliament to 
liſten to the voice of the people, for they are the ſervants of the 
people ; and when the conſtitution of church ox ſtate is una- 
nimouſly believed, whether truly or falſely, to be in danger, I 
hope there will never be wanting men, notwithſtanding the pro- 
ceedings of to- day, to deſire the people to perſevere and be firm. 
Gentlemen, has the Crown proved that the Proteſtant brethren 
of the London Aſſociation had fired the maſs-houſes in Scotland, 
or had acted in rebellious oppoſition to law, ſo as to entitle it to 
wreſt the priſoner's expreſſions into an excitat on of rebellion 
againſt the ſtate, or of violence againſt the property of Papiſts 
here, by ſetting up their firmneſs as an example? Certainly not! 
They have not even proved the naked fact of ſuch violences being 
committed, though ſuch proof would have called for no reſiſtance; 
ſince, to make it bear as rebellious advice to the Proteſtant Aſſo- 
ciation of London, it muſt have been firſt ſhe wn, that ſuch acts had 
been perpetrated and-encouraged by the Proteſtant ſocieties in the 
North. Who has dared to ſay this? No man. Gentlemen, the 
rabble in Scotland certainly did that which has ſince been done 
by the rabble in England, to the diſgrace and reproach of both 
countries; but in neither country was there found one man of 
character or condition of any deſcription, who abetted ſuch enor- 
mities. Nor any man, high or low, of any of the aſſociated 
Proteſtants here or there, who were elther convicted, tried, or 
taken on ſaſpicion. 4 
As to what this man heard upon the 29th of May, it was 
nothing more than the propoſition of going up in à body to 
St. George's Fields, to conſider how the Petition ſhould be pre- 
ſented, with the ſame exhortations to firmneſs as before. 1 he 
reſolution made on the motion has been read, and when ] 
come to ſtate the evidence on the part of my noble friend, I 
will hew you the impollibility of ſupporting any criminal in- 
ference from what Mr. Hay afterwards puts in his mouth in the 
lobby, even taking it to be true. I wiſh here to be accurate | looks 
at a piece of paper, on which he had taken down his words. 
he ſays, Lord George deſired them to continue ſtedfaſtly to 
adhere to ſo good a caule as theirs was; promiſed to perſevere in 
it himſelf; and hoped, though there was little expectation at 
preſent from the Houle of Commons, that they would meet with 
redreſs from their mild and gracious Sovereign,” who, no doubt, 
would recommend it to his miniſters to repeal it. This was all 
he heard, and I will ſhew you how the man, wicked as he is, if 
any belief is to be given to him, entirely overturns and brings to 
the ground the evidence of Mr. Bowen, on which the Crown 
reſts ſingly for proof of words which are more difficult to explain. 
Gentlemen, was this the language of rebellion * If a multitude 
was at the gates of the Houſe of Commons, to command and 
inſiſt upon a fepeal of this law, why encourage their hopes, by 
reminding them they had a mild and gracious ſovereign. If war 
was levying againſt him, there was no occaſion for his mildneſs 
and graciouſneſs. If he had ſaid be firm and perſevere, we 
ſhall meet with redreſs from the prudence of the Sovereign, it 
might have borne a different conſtruction, becauſe whether he 
was gracious or ſevere, his prudence might lead him to ſubmit to 
the neceſſity of the times. The words ſworn to were therefore 
rfectly clear and unambiguous ; perſevere in your zeal and your 
n and you will meet with redreſs from a mild and gra- 
cious King, who will recommend to his miniſters to repeal it. Good 
God! if they were to wait till the King, whether from benevolence 
or fear, ſhould direQ his miniſters to influence the proceedings of 
Parliament, how does it ſquare with the charge of inſtant coercion 
or intimidation of the Houle of Commons? If the multitude 
was aſſembled with the premeditated deſign of producing a repeal 
by terror or arms, 1s it poſſible to ſuppoſe that their leader would 
deſire them to be quiet, and refer them to thoſe qualities of the 
rince, which, however eminently belonged to him, never could 
2 exerted on ſubjects in rebellion to his authority. Into what 
a labyrinth of nonſenſe and contradiction men involve themſelves, 
when, forſaking the rigid rule of evidence, in caſes of blood, they 
will draw concluſions from. words in contradiction to language, 
and in defiance of common ſenſe. _ | | ; 
The next witneſs that was called to you by the Crown, was 
Mr. Metcalf, He was not in the lobby, but ſpeaks only to Coach- 
maker*s-hall and St. George's fields. He ſays, Lord George re- 
minded them, that the Scotch. ſucceeded by their unanimity, 
hoped that no one who had ſigned the petition would be aſbamed 
or afraid to ſhew himſelf in the cauſe; that he was ready to go to 
the gallows for it; that he would not preſent the petition of a 
lukewarm people; deſiring them to come to St, Georg?sHelds, 
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1] whom he ſpoke, 


| diſtinguiſhed by blue cockades, and that they ſhould be marſhalled 


in four diviſions ; then he ſpeaks to ſreing them in the fields in 
the order that had been preſcribed ; that he ſaw Lord George 
there in a coach, ſurrounded by a valt concourle of people with 
blue cockades, forming like ſoldiers, but was not near enough 
to hear whether the priſoner ſpoke to them or not, nor is he{cet- 
tain whether Lord George letr the fields before them. Such is 
Mr. Metcalf's evidence; and after the attention you have already 
honoured me with, and which I ſhall be obliged to aſk of you 
ag ain upon the ſame ſubject, —I will not weary you with a repe- 
tition of the fame obſervation ; but ſhall only ſay, If they had. 
been ſuch conſpirators as they are repretented, their doors would 
hardly have been opened to ſtrangers, like this evidence. ro come 
in, and report their proceedings. | 
The next witnels is Mr, Anſtruther, who ſpeaks of the language 
and deportment of the noble priſoner, both at Coach-maker's- 
hall on the 29th of Mey, and afterwards on the 2d of June in the 
lobby of the Houſe of Commons. It will bz granted to, I am ſure, 
even by the advocates of the Crown, that this gentleman, not 
only from the clearneſs and conſiſtency of his teſtimony, but 
trom his rank and character in the world, is infinitely more wor- 
thy of credit than Mr. Hay who went before him; and if the cir- 
cumſtances of irritation and confufion, under which the Rev. 
Mr. Bowen confeſſed himſelf to have heard and ſeen what he 
told you he heard and ſaw, I may likewiſe aſſert, without any of- 
fence to the Rev. gentleman, and without drawing any parrallel be- 
tween their credits, that where their accounts of this tranſaction 
differs, the preference is due to the former. Mr. Anſtruther very 
properly prefaced his evidence with this declaration; “ do not 
* mean to ſpeak accurately to words; it is impoſſible to recollect 
them at this diſtance of time.“ I believe I have uſed his very ex- 
preſſion, and ſuch expreſſion it well became him to uſe iu a caſe ot 
blood; but words, even if they could be accurately remembered, 
are to be admitted with great reſerve and caution, when the pur- 
pole of the Speaker is to be mealured by them, they are tran- 
fient and fleeting, frequently the effect of a ſudden tranſport, 
ealily miſunderſtood, and often conſciouſly miſrepreſented, it may 
be the fate of the molt innocent language to appear ambiguous, 
or even malignant when related in mutilated detached paſſages, by 
people to whom they were not addreſſed, and who knew nothing 
of the previous deſigns, either of the Speaker or of thoſe 20 
Mr. Anſtruther ſays, that he heard Lord 
George Gordon deſire the petit.oners to meet him on the Friday 
tollowing in St. George's-fields, and that if they were fewer than 
20,000 people he would not preſent the petition, as it would not 
be of conſequence enough, and that he recommended to them the 
example of the Scotch, who by their firmneſs had carried their 


point. Gentlemen, i have already admitted that they did by 


tirmneſs carry it, but has Mr. Anſtruther attempted to ſtate an 

one expreſſion that tell from the priſoner to juſtify the poſitive 
unerting concluſion, or even the prelumption that the firmneſs 
of the Scotch Proteſtants, by which the point was carried in Scot- 
land, was the reſiſtance and riots of the rabble ? No, gentlemen, he 


| ingly ſtates the words as he heard in the hall on the the 29th, and 


all that he afterwards ſpeaks to in the lobby rebutts ſo harſh and 
dangerous a conſtruction, for there, he ſays, he recommended tempe- 
ranceand firmneſs. Gentlemen, if his motives are to be judged by 
words, for Heaven's ſake let them carry their popular uſe 
and language. Is it to be preſumed, without proof, that a 
man means one thing becauſe he ſays another? Does the exhor- 
tation of temperance and firmneſs apply moſt naturally to the con- 
ſtitutional reſiſtance of the Proteſtants of Scotland, or to the 


outrages of rufhans, who pulled down the houſes of their neigh- 


bours ? Is it poſſible, with decency, to ſay in a Court of Juſtice, 
that the recommendation of temperance is the excitation of vil- 
lainy and phrenzy ? But the words, it ſeems, are to be ſo conſtrued, 
not from their own ſignification, but from that which follows, viz. 
by that the Scotch carried their point.” Gentlemen, is it in 
evidence before you, that by rebellion the Scotch carried their 
point; or, that the indulgencies granted to Papiſts were not ex- 
tended to Scqtland becauſe the rabble had oppoled the extenſion ? 
Has the Crown authoriſed the Court, or its law ſervants, to tell 
you, or can it be decently maintained, that Parliament was fo in- 
famous, or ſo weak, as to yield to a wretched mob of vagabonds, 
at Edinburgh, what it has ſince refuſed to the earneſt prayers of a 
hundred thouſand Proteſtants in London? No. Gentlemen of 
the Jury,” Parliament was not, I hope, ſo abandoned, but the 


Miniſters knew that the Proteſtants in Scotland were, to a man, 


abhorrent of that law; and though they never held out reſiſtance, 
ik Government ſhould be diſpoſed to cram it down their throats 
by force, yet ſuch a violence'to the united ſentiments of the people 
appeared to be a meaſure ſo obnoxious, ſo dangerous, and withal 
ſo unreaſonable, that it was wiſely and judiciouſly dropped to fa- 


| tizfy the general wiſhes of the nation, and not to avert: the ven- 
geance of thoſe low incendiaries, whoſe miſdeeds have rather been 


talked of than proved: Thus, Gentlemen, the exculpation gf 


40 TRIAL OE LORD GEORGE OGOORDUON. 
Lord George's conduct, on the 29th of May, is ſufficiently eſtab- 


liſhed, by the very evidence on which the Crown aſks you to con- 
via him; fince in recommending temperance and firmneſs, after 
the example of Scotland, you cannot be juſtified in pronouncing 
that he meant more than the firmneſs of the grave and reſpectable 
4h of that country, to whole conſtitutional firmneſs the Legil- 
ature had before acceded, inſtead of branding it with the title of 
rebellion; and who, in my opinion, deſerve thanks from the Kin 
m temperately and firmly refiſting every innovation which they 
conceived to be dangerous to the national religion ; independent 
of which, his Majeſty, without a. new limitation by Parliament, 
has no more title to the Crown than I have. | 
Such, Gentlemen, is the whole amount of all my noble friend's pre- 
vious communications with the petitioners, whom he afterwards aſ- 
ſembled to conſider how their petition ſhould be preſented. This is all 
not only that men of credit can tell you, on the part of the proſecu- 
tion, but all that even the worſt vagabond that ever appeared in a 
Court, the very ſcum of the earth, thought himſelf ſafe in ſaying 
upon oath on the preſent occaſion. Indeed, Gentlemen, when I con- 
ſider my noble friend's ſituation, his open unreſerved temper, and 
his warm and animated zeal for a cauſe which rendered him obno 


xious to ſo many wicked men, and ſpeaking daily and publicly to 


mixed multitudes of friends and foes, on a ſubject which affected his 
paſſions, I confeſs | am aſtoniſhed that no other expreſſions than 
thoſe in evidence before you have found therr way into this Court ; 


without the fulleſt ſupport of evidence, and where nothing but 
the moſt unequivocal evidence ought to have been received. 
He ſays, his Lordſhip began by bidding them be quiet, 
PEACEABLE. and ſfteady—not fleady alone though if that had been 
the expreſſion, ſingly by itſelf, I ſhould not have been afraid to 
meet it: but be quiet, PEACEABLE, and ſteady! Gentlemen, 1 
am indifferent what other expreſſions of dubious interpretation 
are mixed with theſe, for you are trving whether my noble friend 
came to the Houſe of Commons with a decidedly hoſtile mind; 
and as I ſhall, on the recapitulation of our own evidence, trace 
him in your recollection without ſpot or ſtain, down to the ver 


moment when the imputed words were ſpoken, you will hardly 


forſake the whole innocent context of his behaviour, and torture 


your inventions to collect the blackeſt ſyſtem of guilt, ſtarting 
up in a moment, without being previouſly concerted, or being 
atterwards carried into execution. F 

Firit, What are the words by which you are to be convinced 
that the Legiſlature was to be frightened into compliance, and to 
be coerced if terror ſnould fail! * Be quiet, pEACEABLE, and 
« feady ; you are a good people; your's is a good cauſe. His Ma. 
« zeſty is a GRACcIous Monarch, and when he hears that all his 
« people, ten miles round, are collecting, he will ſend to his Miniſters 
«* to repeal the act.“ God of Heaven ! Gentlemen, by what 
rules of conſtruction can ſuck an addreſs to unarmed, defenceleſs 
men, be tortured into treaſonable guilt? It is impoſſible to do 


that they have not found their way, is ſurely a moſt ſatisfactory 
proof that there was nothing in his heart, which even his youth- | 
ful zeal could magnify into guilt, or want of caution could betray. 

Gentlemen, Mr. Anſtruther's evidence, when he ſpeaks of the 
lobby of the Houſe of Commons, is very much to be attended to ; | 


it, without pronouncing, even in the total abſence of all proof 

of fraud or deceit in the Speaker, that guet ſignifies tumult and 

uproar, and that peace ſignifies war and rebellion. 3 
Gentlemen, I before obſerved, that it was moſt important for 


: 
þ 


Mr. Bowen, who is the only man.— I beſeech you, Gentlemen | telling 


he ſays, © 1 ſaw Lord George leaning over the gallery ;” which 
poſition, joined with what he mentions of his talking with the 
Chaplain, marks the time, and caſts a ſtrong doubt on Bowen's 
teſtimony, which you will find, ſtands in this only material 
part of it ſingle and unſupported. 


i called a mob in the Houſe, and that peace officers had 
© been ſent to diſperſe them, praceable petitioners; but that by 


+ ſteadineſs and firmneſs they might carry their point; as he had 


e no doubt his Majeſty, who was a gracious Prince, would ſend 
e to his Miniſters to repeal the act, when he heard his ſubjects 


0 were coming up for miles round, and wiyhing its repeal.” How | 


coming up ? in rebellion, and arms to compel it? No: all is {t1ll put 
on the graciouſneſs of the Sovereign, in liſtening to the unanimous 
wiſhes of his people. If the multitude then aſſembled had been 
brought together, to intimidate the Houſe by their firmnels, or to co- 
erce it by their numbers, it was ridiculous to look forward to the 
King's influence over it, when the collection of future multitudes 


H ould induce him to employ it; the expreſſions were therefore quite 


unambiguous; nor could malice itſelf have ſuggeſted another con- 


firuQtion of them, were it not for the fact that the Houſe was at 


that time ſurrounded, not by the petitioners whom the noble pri- 


ſoner had aſſembled, but by a mob who had mixed with them, 


and who, therefore, when addreſſed by him, were inſtantly ſet down 
as his followers. He thought he was addreſſing the ſober Mem- 
bers of the Aſſociation, who by ſteadineſs and perſeverance could 
underſtand nothing more than perſeverance in that conduct he 
had antecedently preſcribed. For ſteadineſs ſignifies an uniformity, 
not a change of conduct; and I defy the Crown to point out a 
fingle expreſſion, from the day he took the Chair of the Aſſo- 
ciation to the day I am ſpeaking of, that juſtifies any other con- 
ſtruction of ſteadineſs and firmneſs than that which I put upon it 
before. | 

What would be the feelings of our venerable anceſtors, who 
framed the ſtatute of treaſon, to prevent their children being 
drawn into the ſnares of death, unleſs proveably convicted by 


and to truſt to to the graciouſneſs of their King. 
Here Mr. Anſtruther cloſes his evidence, which leads me to 


the Jury, w attend to this circumſtance, —Mr. Bowen is the on] 
man who has attempted, directly or indirectly, to ſay, that Lord 
George Gordon uttered a ſyllable to the multitude in the lobby, 


concerning the deſtruction of the Maſs-houſes in Scotland: not 


one of the Crown witnefles, not even the wretched abandoned 
Lays who was kept, as he ſaid, in the lobby the whole afternoon : 
rom anxiety for his pretended friend, has ever glanced at any 
expreſſion reſembling it. They all finiſh with the expectation 


which he held out, from a mild and gracious Sovereign. Mr. | 
Bowen alone goes on further, and ſpeaks of the fucceſsful riots | 
af the Scotch, but ſpeaks of them in ſuch a manner, as ſo far 

from conveying the hoſtile idea 1which be ſeemed ſufficiently defirous 


to convey, tends directly to wipe off the dark hints and inſinua- 


' Tions which have been made to ſupply the place of proof upon | re 1 
that ſubject; a ſubject which ſnould not have been touched pn] Scotland, by the acts of the e bee, Jam ture that you will 


„ then heard him,” | 


continues Mr. Anſtruther, © tell them that they had been | 


„ 


* 


you to remember, that with this exhortation to be quiet, and con- 


fidence in the King, the evidence of the other witneſſes cloſed; 


even Mr. Anſtruther, who was a long time afterwards in the lobby. 
beard nothing further; ſo that if Mr. Bowen had been out of the 


- 
q 


caſe altogether, what would the amount have been? Why &mply, 
that Lord George Gordon having aſſembled an unarmed, in- 
offenſive multitude in St. George's Fields, to prefent a petition to 


Parliament, and finding them becoming tumultuous to the diſ- 


N n . 
content of the Members, and the diſcredit of the caufe, defircd 
them not to give it up, but to continue to ſhew their zeal for the 


legal object in which they were engaged, and to manifeſt that zeal 
quietly and peaceably, and not to defpair of ſucceſs ; fince, though 
the Houſe was not diſpoſed to liſten to it, they had a gracious So- 
vereign, who would. This is the ſum and ſubſtance of the whole. 
They were not, even by any one ambignous expreſſion, encou- 
raged to truit to their numbers as ſufficient to overawe the Houſe, 
or to their ſtrength to compet it, nor to the prudence of the ſtate 
in yielding to neceffity, but to the indulgence of the King, in 
compliance with the wiſhes of his people. 

Mr. Bowen, however, thinks proper to proceed ; and I beg 
that you will particularly attend to the fequel of his evidence. 
He ſtands ſingle, in all the reſt that he fays, which might entitle 
me to aſk you, abſolutehy to reject it; but I have no objection to 
your believing it every word if you can, becauſe, if inconſiſtences 
prove any thing, they prove, that there 1s nothing of that deli- 


| beration which conſtitutes guilt. I mean to be corvett as to his words. 
(Looks at his words which he had taken down.) He fays, * that 


Lord George told the people, that an attempt had been made to 
mtroduce the Bill into Scotland, and that they had no redrefs, till 
the maſs-houſes were pulled down. That 1 ord Weymouth then 
ſent official aſſurances, that it ſhould not be extended to them. 
Gentlemen, why is Mr. Bowen called by the Crown to tell you 
this? The reafon is plain, —becauſe the Crown, conſcious that it 
could make no caſe of treafon from the reſt of the evidence in the 
ſober judgment of law, aware that it had proved no purpoſe or 
act of force againſt the Houfe of Commons, to give countenance 
to the accuſation, much leſs to warrant a conviction, found it 


overt acts; if they could hear us diſputing whether it was treaſon | neceſſary te hold up the noble priſoner, as the wicked and cruel 
to defire harmleſs, unarmed men, to be firm and of good heart, | 


author of all thofe calamities, in which every man's paſſions might 


| be fuppoſed to come in to aſlilt his judgment to decide, They 


therefore make him fpeak in ænigmas to the multitude; not 
them to do miſchief, in order to ſucceed, but that by 


y | mifchief in Scotland, ſuece's had been obtained. Gentlemen, If 


Mr. Bowen had even ended here, I can hardly conceive fuch a 
conſtruction could be decently hazarded, after all the witneffes we 
have called; how much tels when after the dark infinuations 
which ſuch expreſſions might otherwiſe have been argued to 
convey, the very fame witneſs, on whole teſtimony alone they 
are to be believed, and who mult be credited or diſcredited in foto, 
takes out the fling himſelf, by giving them ſuch an immediate 
context and concluſion, as renders the propoſition ridiculous, 
which his evidence is brought forward to eſtabliſh : for, he fays, 
that Lord George, inſtantly afteywards, addreſſed himfelf thus: 
Beware of evil- minded perſons who may mix among you and do miſ- 
_ e lame of which wil be imputed_to you. Gentlemen, if you 
| on the ſlander which I told you fell upon the Proteſtants in 
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ſee the words are capable of an eaſy explanation, But as Mr. 

Bowen concluded with telling you, that he heard them in the 

midſt of noiſe and confuſion, and as I can only take them from 

him, I ſhall not make an attempt to colle& them into one con- 
ſiſtent diſcourſe, ſo as to give them a decided meaning in favour 

of my client, becauſe I have repeatedly told you, that words im- 

rfectly heard, and partially related, cannot be fo reconciled. 

But this I will. ſay, that he muſt be a rufian, and not a lawyer, 

who. would dare to tell an Engliſh jury that ſuch anibiguous 

words, hemmed cloſely in between others not only innocent, but 
meritorious, are to be adopted to conſtitute guilt, by rejecting 
both introduction and ſequel, with which they are abſolutely 
irreconcileable and inconſiſtent. For if ambiguous words, when 
coupled with actions, decypher the mind of the actor, ſo as to 
eſtabliſh the preſumption of guilt, will not ſuch as are plainly 
innocent and unambiguous go as far to repel ſuch preſumption ? 
Is innocence more difficult of proof than the molt malignant 
wickedneſs? Gentlemen, I ſee that your minds revolt at ſuch 
ſhocking propoſitions. I beleech you to forgive me; I am afraid 
that my zeal for my client has led me to offer obſervations which 

I ought in juſtice to have believed, that every honeſt mind would 

feel the truth of with pain and abhorrence, without being pointed 

out. ED 

The next witneſs is Mr. Cator, who made a very long preface 
to his evidence, and afterwards ſaid nothing material. He on 
heard Lord George aſk the people in the lobby, whether they 
wiſhed to be in the ſame ſtate that they were in Scotland, to which 
they anſwered, Yes! yes! Gentlemen, there was no doubt about 
his or their wiſhes; the only queſtion is, whether theſe wiſhes 
were to be criminally accompliſhed ; and concerning that, Mr. 

Cator is totally ſilent, and therefore, I {hall diſmiſs him. 1 

Thus far then I may venture to ſay, that there is nothing in 
the evidence of the Crown of that hoſtile terror or force, em- 
ployed againſt the legiſlature of this country, ſo as to meet the 

principle which I ſtated to you in the beginning, and which I 

once again, in the hearing of the judges, aſſert, without fear of 

' contradiction, to be the rule of your decilions. The managers 

of the proſecution mult have thought ſo likewiſe, when they called 

in the door-keeper to make their cale more compleat ; and how 
has he compleated it? Only by caſting freſh doubts on the truth 

ol all the evidence that went before, and by helping to clear up 

the ambiguous parts of it; for Mr. Joſeph Pearlon, whole duty 

obliged him to be continually preſent on the very ſpot where this 
ſcene is related to have paſſed, heard nothing at all of what is 
ſpoken to by the reſt ; he ſpeaks of it as a common mob, lays, 

they made a great noiſe, but that no one act of violence was done 
or threatened by any of them; that Lord George came repeatedly 
out of the Houſe, and on ſeeing the paſſage to it obſtructed, put 
out his hand to clear it, ſaying, Tour cauſe is good, and you 
have nothing to fear; pray be quiet, and make room for the 

Members.” Here ends the hiſtory of the lobby; and here my 

reprehenſion of the proſecution begins. For certainly, whatever 

arguments of conſtructive treaſon they might be diſpoſed to ad- 
duce from the circumſtances of ſurrounding the Houle of Com- 
mons with numbers, no part of the evidence entitled them in law, 
much leſs in charity, or good conſcience, to bring into your view 
all the burnings which disfigured London, and to hold up the 

priſoner as the wicked author of them all. Why fill the Court 
| with juſtices and conſtables, to tell us that Newgate and the Fleet 
were demoliſhed ? An Italian Philoſopher has obſerved, that no 
man deſires to hear what he has already ſeen ; and nothing but 
the cautious rule of not admitting any thing in a criminal caſe, 
prevented us from ſaving your time, by an admiſſion of what we 
can have no intereſt in denying. Such ſcenes may affect your 

_ paſſions, but how can they influence your judgement ? When 

the Attorney-General himſelf, in opening the proſecution, abſo- 

lutely deſtroyed the whole force and concluſion of all that he has 
fince ſo wantonly introduced, by telling you, that the authors 
| of theſe milchiefs had greater objects than the repeal of a Popiſh 
law; and that it was a deep- laid plot againſt the very being of 
the Government. Be it fo, Gentlemen, I am content to agree 
with him. For how does fuch a conſpiracy come home to us ? 
Is it not plain, that the conſciouſneſs of having proved too little, 
has betrayed them into the abfurdity of proving too much; ſince, 
in extending the imputation of guilt beyond the imputed motive, 
they entirely deſtroy the very preſumption winch they were 
hbouring, without foundation, to create. | ; 

25 Can any man living, for inſtance, believe that Lord George 
Cordon was aſſenting to the deſtruction of the houſe of that great 
and venerable magiſtrate, who has preſided fo long in this high 

tribunal, that the eldeſt of us do not remember him in any other 

form than the awful form and figure of juſtice? A ee 
who had always been the friend of the Proteſtant Diſſenters, 
againſt the-ill-timed jealouſies of eſtabliſhment ; his countryman 

too; and without adverting to the partiality, not unjuſtly im- 
puted to men of that country; 2 man of whom any country 


birth, and liberal education, unleſs agitated by the moſt impla« 
cable reſentment, could conſent to the deſtruction of the houſe of 
Lord Mansfield. I thank them, therefore, for reminding you, 
the miſchiefs were of ſuch a kind as could not be the work or 
deſign of the Proteſtants. | 


Gentlemen, I now come more minutely to the evidence on the 
part of the priſoner. 


I before told you, that it was not till November, 1779, when 


Lord George Gordon was elected Preſident, by the unanimous 
voice of the whole body, unlooked for, and unſolicited; and it 
is ſurely not an immaterial circumſtance, that at the very firſt 
meeting where his Lordſhip preſided, a dutiful and reſpectful 
Petition, the ſame which was afterwards preſented to Parliament, 
was read and approved of; a Petition ſo far from containing any 
thing threatening or offenſive, conveys not a very oblique reflexion 
upon the behaviour of the people in Scotland, taking notice, that 
as England and that country were now one, and as official aſ- 
ſurances had been given that the law ſhould not paſs there, the) 
hoped the peaceable and conſlitutional deportment of the Enghſh Pro- 
teſtants would entitle them to the approbation of Parliament. 
It appears by the evidence of Mr. Eraſmus Middleton, a very 
reſpectable clergyman, and one of the Committee of the Aſſo- 
ciation, that a meeting had been held on the fourth of May, at 
which Lord George was not preſent. T hat at that meeting, a 
motion had been made for going up with the Petition in a body, 
but which not being regularly put from the Chair, no reſolution 
was come to upon it; and that it was likewiſe agreed on, but in 
the ſame irregular mariner, that there ſhould be no other public 
meeting previous to the preſenting the Petition. That this laſt 
reſolution gave great diſcontent, and that Lord George was applied 
to by a large and reſpectable number of the Afociation to call 
another, to conſider of the molt prudent and refpeaful method of 
preſanting their Petition; but that before he complied with their 
requeſt, he conſulted with the Committee on the propriety of 
complying, who all agreeing to it, except the Secretary, his Lord- 
{hip advertiſed the meeting, which was afterwards held on the 
twenty-ninth of May. The original difference between my noble 
friend and the Committee, as to the expediency of the meaſure, 
is totally immaterial ; ſince Mr. Middleton, who was one of the 
number who differed with him on that ſubject, and whole evidence 
is therefore infinitely more to be relied on, told you, that his 
whole deportment was fo clear and unequivocal, as entitled him 
to aſſure you, on his moſt ſolemn oath, that he in his conſcience 
believes that his views were perfectly conſtitutional and pure. 
That he attended all the previous meetings of the ſociety, from 
the day he became Preſident, to the day in queſtion; and that 
knowing they were objects of much jealouſy and malice, he had 
watched his behaviour with anxiety, leſt his zeal ſhould furniſh 
matter for miſrepreſentation ; but that he never heard an ex- 
preſſion elcape him, which marked a diſpoſition to violate the 
duty and ſubordination of a ſubject, or which could lead any man 
to believe that his objects were different from the avowed and 
legal objects of the Aſſociation. | 
Gentlemen, we could have examined thouſands to the ſame 
fact, for as I told you when I began to ſpeak, I was obliged to 
leave my place to diſincumber myſelf from their names; and 


now, Gentlemen, that I come to remind you of Mr. Middleton's 


evidence, as fo the 2gth of May, you will ſee how dangerous 
and unjuſt it is for men, however perfect their memories, or 
however great their veracity, to come into a criminal court, retail- 
ing ſcraps of ſentences which they have heard, by thruſting them- 


ſelves from curioſity into places where their buſineſs did not lead 


them, ignorant of the views and tempers of both ſpeakers and 
hearers, hearing only a part, and perhaps innocently miſrepre- 
ſenting that part, from not having heard the whole. 

The wi'neſſes for the Crown all tell you, that Lord George ſaid 
he would not go up with the petition, unleſs he was attended by 
20,000 people who had ſigned it, and here they think proper to 
ſtop, as if he had nothing further, leaving you to ſay to your- 
ſelves, what poſſible purpoſe could he have in aſſembling ſuch a 
multitude on the very day the Houſe was to receive the petition ? 


Why ſhould he urge it when the committee had before thought 


it very inexpedient ? and why ſhould he refufe to preſent it, un- 


| you, that my noble friend informed the petitioners, that if it 
was decided, they were not to attend'to conſider how the peti-' 

tion ſhould be preſented, he would with the greateſt pleaſure 

| up with it alone, but that if it was reſolved that the 'peritioner! 


meet in St. George's- fields, for that other wife the petition would 
be conſideted as a forgery, x. % , GS 
That it had been often thrown out in the Houſe, and elſe- 
where that the repeal of the bill was not the ſerious with of the peo* 
ple at large; that the petition was a lift of namys in} Parchment, 
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might be proud. It is not credible, that any perſoti of noble 


the Proteſtant Aſſociation was already fully eſtabliſhed. That 


leſs he was fo attended? Hear what Mr. Middleton ſays, he tells 


ſhould attend in perſon, he expected 20,000 at the leaſt would: 
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and not of men in ſentiment; that the ſame objections had been 
made to many other petitions, and aſſigned as the cauſe of their | 
rejection, and that he was therefore anxious to ſhew Parliament 
what and bow many were actually intereſted inf its ſucceſs, which | 
he thought, and reaſonably thought, would be a ſtrong inducement 
to the Houſe to liſten io it: therefore, ſays he, I wiſn them to 
ſee who, and hat you are, drels yourſelves in your beſt cloaths, 
which Mr. Hay, who, I ſuppoſe had been reading the indictment, 
thought it would be better to ſay, array themſelves, He defired | 
that not a ſtick ſhould be ſeen among them, that if any man 
inſulted. another, or was guilty of any, breach of the peace, he 
was to be given up to the magiſtrate. ' Mr. Attorney General, to | 
perſuade; you. that this was all colour and deceit, ſays, how was a | 
magiſtrate to face-forty thouſand men? Ho were offenders in 
ſuch a multitude to be amenable to the civil power? Why. 
whae a ſhameful perverſion of a plain and peaceable purpoſe ? 
To be ſure, if the multitude had been aſſembird to reſiſt the ma- 
giſtrate, offenders could not be ſecured, but they themſelves were 
ordered to apprehend all offenders amongſt them, and to deliver 
them up co juſtice ; they themſelves were to ſurrender their ſel- 
Jaws to civil authority, if they offended; but it ſeems that Lord 
George ought to have fore ſeen that ſo great a multitude could not 
be collected without miſchief. Gentlemen, we are not trying 
whether he might or ought to have foreſeen miſchief, but whether 
he wickedly: and traiteroully preconcerted and deſigned it, but 
if- there be an object of cenſure for not foreſeelng it, what ſhall 
we ſay to that government that took no ſtep to prevent it, that 
iſſued no proclamation, warning the people of the danget and 
illegality of ſuch an aſſembly? If a peaceable multitude with a 
petition in their hands be an army, and if the noiſe and confuſion 
inſeparable from numbers, though without violence or the pur- 
poſe of violence, conſtitutes war, what ſhall be ſaid of that go- 
vernment which remained from Tuefday to Friday? - Knowing 
that an army was collecting to levy war by public advertiſement, 
yet had not a fingle ſoldier, no, not a conſtable to protect the 
ſtatern | | | 
Gentlemen, I come forth to do that for Government which its 
cn ſervant the Attorney General has not done, I come forth to 
reſcue it from the infamy with which ſuch a conduct would juſtly 
load it, if the language its Advocate has held this day was to be 
believed; but Government has an unanſwerable defence, it neither 
did, nor could poſſibly enter into the head of any man in autho- 
rity, to prophecy; human wiſdom could not divine that wicked 
and deſperate men, taking advantage of the occaſion, which per- 
haps an important zeal for religion had produced, would ditho- 
nour the cauſe of all religions by the diſgraceful acts that followed. 
Why then is it to be ſaid that Lord George Gordon is a traitor, 
who without proof of any hoſtile purpoſe to the Government ot 
his country, only did not foreſee that which nobody elle forclaw, 
which thoſe people whoſe bufineſs it is to foreſce every danger 
that threatens the ſtate, and to avert it by the interference of the 
magiſtracy; though they could not but read the advertiſement, 
neither did, nor could poſtibly apprehend. How are theſe ob- 
ſervations attempted to be anſwered? Only by aſſerting without 
evidence, or even reaſonable argument, that all this was colour 
and deceit. Gentlemen, I again ſay, that it is ſcandalous and 
reproachful, and not to be juſtified by any one duty that can 
poſſibly long to an Advocate at the bar in an Eng'ilh Court of 
Juſtice in a caſe of blood, to declaim without any proof, or at- 
tempt of proof, that all a man's expreſſions, however peaceable, 
however quiet, however conſtitutional, however legal, are all 
fraud and villainy.—Look, Gentlemen, to the iſſues of life which 
before called the evidence of Heaven. I call them fo {til}, and 
I may truly call them ſo, when out of a book compiled by the 
Crown from the petition in the Houſe of Commons, and con- 
raining the names of all who ſigned it, and which they printed, 


in order to prevent any of that number from being ſummoned 


upon the Jury to try this indiftment ; not one criminal or even 
ſuſpected name is to be found. After this, Gentlemen, I think 
they ought to have been filent. I fee the effect it has on you, and 
I know I am warranted in my aſſertion; if I am not, why did 
not they produce the reeord of ſome converſation, and compare 
it with the liſt? I thank them for the precious preſent, which 
thovgh they did not produce, they cannot ſtand up and deny. 


TRIAL, OF LORD GEORGE GORDON. 
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No man ean poſũbly be guilty of this crime by a ſudden impulſe of 
the mind, and ceriainly Lord George Gordan ſtands upon; 4he evi- 
dence at Coach-maker's-hall as pure and white as ſnow ; he ſtands 
upon the evidence of a man who had differed with him as to the 
expediency of his conduct, yet, who ſwears, that from the time 
he took the chair till the time which is the ſubject of enquiry, . 
there was no blame in him; you, therefore, are bound, as 
Chriſtian men to believe, that when he came to St. George's- 
fields that morning, he did not cone there with the, hoſtile pur- 
poſe of repealing a Jaw by rebellion; but it feems all this was 
dolour and deceit. . Let us fee therefore whether this body of men 
when aſſembled, anſwered the deſcription of that which I have ſtated 
to be the purpole of him who aſſembled them. Were they a mul- 
titude arrayed for terror or force? On the contrary, you have 
heard upon the evidence of men whole veracity is not to be im- 
peached, that they were ſober, decent, quiet and peaceable tradeſ. 
men; that they were all of the better fort; all well dreſſed, and 
well behaved ; and that there was not a man among them had any 
one weapon offenſive and defenſive. Sir Philip Jennings Clerke 
tells you he went into the fields, that he drove through them, 
talked to many individuals among them, who all told him that it 
was not their wiſh to perſecute the Papilts, but that they were 
alarmed at the progreſs of their religion from their ſchools. Sir 
Philip farther told you, that he never law a more peaceable multi- 
tude in his life; and it appears upon the Gaths of all who were 
preſent, . that Lord George went round among them, deſiring 
peace and quiet. Mark his conduct, when he heard from Mr. Evans 
that there was a low riotous ſet of people aſſeinbled in Palace- 
yard ; Mr. Evans being a member of the Proteſtant Aſſociation, 
and being defirous that nothing bad might happen from the aſſem- 
bly, went in his carriage, win Mr. Spinnage, 10 St. George's- 
fields, who confirms his evidence. to inform Lord George that there 
were ſuch people aſſembled probably Papiſte) who were deter- 
mined to do miſchief; the moment he told Lord George what he 
had heard, whatever his original plan might have been, he inſtant- 
ly changed it on ſeeing the impropriety of it. Do you intend, 
faid Mr. Evans, to carry up all thoſe men with the petition to 
the Houſe of Commons? © Oh! No! No! not by any means, I 
do not mean to carry them all up.” Will you give me leave, ſays 
Mr. Evans, to go round to the different diviſions and tell. the 
people it is not your Lordſhip's purpole ? He anſwered, by all 
means. And Mr. Evans accordingly went, but it was impoſſible 
to guide fuch a number of people, though perfectly peaceable : 
they were all deſirous to go; and he was at laſt obliged to leave 
the fields, exhauſted with heat and fatigue, beſeeching them to be 
peaceable and quiet. Mr. Whittingham fet him down at the 
Houſe of Commons; and at the very time that he left them in 
the fields in perfect harmony and good order, it appears by the 
evidence of Sir Philip Jennings Clerke that Palace-yard was in an 
uproar, filled with miſchievous boys, and the loweſt dregs of the 
people. Gentlemen, I have all along told you that the Crown 
was aware that it had no caſe of treaſon without connecting the 
noble priſoner with conſequences which it was in ſome luck to find 
advocates to ſtate, without proof to ſupport it. I can only ſpeak 
for myſelf, that ſmall as my chance is, as times go, of ever arriv- 
ing at that high office, I would not accept of it on the terms of 
being obliged to produce as evidence of guilt againſt a fellow citi- 
zen that which I have been witneſs to this day ; for Mr. Attorney- 
General perfectly well knew the innocent and laudable motive 
with which the protection was given, yet it was produced to in- 
ſinuate that Lord George Gordon, knowing himſelf to be the ruler 
of thoſe villains, fet himſelf up as a ſaviour from their fury. We 
called Lord Stormont to explain this matter to you; he told you 
that Lord George Gordon came to Buckingham houſe, and begged 
to ſee the King, faying he might be of great uſe in quelling the 
riots, Can there be on earth a greater proof of an inno- 
cence? For if he had been the wicked mover of them, would he 
have gone to the King to have confeſſed it, by offering to recall 
his followers from the miſchiefs he had provoked ? No: but ſince, 
notwithſtanding a public proteſt iſſued by himlelf and the Aﬀo- 
ciation, reviling the authors of thele tiſchiefs, the Proteſtant 
cauſe was ſtill made the pretext. He thought his public exertions 
might be uſeful, as it might tend to remove the prejudices which 
wicked men had diffuſed ; the King thought fo likewiſe, and theres. 


. Solompo ſays, © Oh! that mine adverſary would write a | fore, as appears by Lord Stormont, refuſed to ſee Lord George 


book,” ſo ſay 


Mine adverſary has written a book, and out of | till he had given the teſt of his loyalty by ſuch exertions. Sure 1 


it I am entitled to ſay, I cannot hear it again decently aſſerted that am our gracious Sovereign meant no trap for innocence, nor ever 
Lord George Gordon in ex horting that innocent and upimpeached | recommended it as ſuch to his ſervants. Lord George's language 


multitude to be peaccable and quiet, was practiſing deceit, 


was {imply this, © the multicude pretend to be perpetrating theſe 


Wbat is the evidence then on which this connection with the mob acts under the authority of the Proteſtant petition, IT aſſure your 
is to be proved? / Only that they had blue cockades. Am I an- | Majeſty they are not the Proteſtant Aſſociation, and I ſhall be 


ſwerahle for every man that wears a blue cockade ? It a man com- 


yon are tp'quilge from: the tenor of à man's behaviour, not from 


crooked and dit eintad parts uf it. Nemo, repente off turpilſimus. high creaſan {as is aſſumed today ix the face of che whale. Par- 


5 glad to be of any ſervice in ſuppreſſing them“ I ſay, By Gon, 
»mits murder in my livery without my command, council, or con- that man is 4 
ſent, is the powder mine? Ia all cumulative conſtructive creafons | honeſt, artleſs.c 


uc, as an cuidence of. guilt. oh Bono 
Fut Gentlemen, if Lord George Gordon had been guilty of 


who ſhall after | this prefieme to build upon fuck 


liament, how are all its Members to defend themſelves from the 
miſpriſion of ſuffering Tuch a man to go at large, and to 3p- 
proach his ſovereign. The man that conceals the perpetration of | 
treaſon is himſelf a traitor: But they are all perfectly ſafe; for 
nobody thought of treaſon till fears; ariſing from another aan | 
bewildered their ſenſes: The King; therefore; and his ſervants 
very wiſely accepted his promiſe of aſſiſtände, and he flew with 
anxious zeal to fulfil it. Sir Philip Jennings Clerke tells you 
that he made uſe of every expreſſion that it was poſſible for 4 
man in ſuch circumſtances to do; he begged them for God's 
fake to diſperſe and go home; and hoped the petition would be 
granted, but that riots was not the way to effect it. Sir Philip 
faid he felt himſelf bound, without beitig particularly aſked, to 
ſay every thing he could in protection of an injured and innocent 
man; and he repeated again, that there was not an act he could 
poſſibly make uſe of that he did rior zealouſly employ, but it was 


all in vain. I began, ſays he, to tremble for myſelf, for Lord George 


Gordon read the reſolution of the Houſe; which was hoſtile to 
them, and faid their petitions would not be taken into conſi— 
deration till they were quiet. But did he ſay, therefore; go on to 
burn and deſtroy ? On the contrary, he helped to pen that motion, 
and read it to the multitude as one which he himſelf had ap 
proved. After this he went into the Coach with Sheriff Pugh; in 
the city, and there it was that he publicly nigned that protection 
which has been read in evidence agaifiſt Him; although Mr. 
Fiſher, who now ſtands in my pie nce, and Who has repeatediy 
told me that he knew Lord George Gordon to be innocent as the 
child unborn, confeſſed in the Privy Council, to the managers ot 
this proſecution, that he himſelf, had granted ſimilar protections 
to various people, yet was diſmiſſed as having done nothing 
but his duty. . | . 
Gentlemen, this is the plain and ſimple truth, and for this juſt 
obedicnce to his Majeſty's requ:it, do the King's ſervants come 
ro-day into this Court, where the King is ſuppoſed in perſon 
to fir, to turn that obedience into the crime of high treaton, 
and to aſk you to put him to death for it. — 5 | 
Gentlemen, you have nv6w heard, upon the ſolemn oaths of 
honeſt diſintereſted men, a faithful hiſtory of the conduct of Lord 
George Gordon, from the day that he became a member of the 
Proteſtant Aſſociation, to the day that he was committed a pri- 
ſoner to the Tower. And I have no doubt, from he attention 
with which l have been honoured from the beginning, that you | 
have ſtill kept in your minds the principles to which I entreated 
you would apply it, and that you have meaſured it all by that 
You have therefore only to Whole 
together; to reflect on all you have heard concerning him; to 
trace him in your recollection, through every part of the tranſ- 
action, and, conſidering it all with one manly liberal view, to 
aſk your own honeſt hearts, whether you can ſay that the noble 
and unfortunate youth is a wicked and deliberate. traitor, who 
deſerves by your verdict to ſuffer a ſhameful and ignominious 
death. 5 | 
The crime that the Crown would have fixed upon him is, 
That he aſſembled the Proteſtant Aſſociation round the Houle of 
Commons, not merely to influence and perſuade Parliament, by 
the earneſtneſs of their ſupplications, but actually to coerce it, 
by hoſtile rebellious force. That finding himſelf diſappointed in 
the ſucceſs of that coercion, he incited his followers to aboliſh the 
legal indulgences to Papiſts, which the object of the Petition was 
to repeal, by the burning of their houſes of worſhip, and the 
deſtruction of their property, which ended at laſt in a general 
attack on the property of all orders of men, religious and civil, 
on the public trealures of the nation, and on the very bè 
the government. | i 
To ſupport a charge of ſo atrocious and unnatural a com- 
plexion, the laws of the moſt arbitrary nations would require the 
-moſt incontrovertible proof. Eicher the villain mult have been 
taken in the overt act of wickedneſs, or, if he worked in ſecret 
upon others, his guilt muſt have been brought out by the con- 
ſillent tenor of his conduct, or by the diſcovery of ſome plot or 
conſpiracy. The worlt inquiſitor that ever dealt in blood would 
vindicate the torture at leaſt by plauſibility, and the ſemblance of 
. then will a jury of Engliſhmen expect from 
the ſervants of the Crown of England, before they deliver up a 
brother accuſed before them to ignominy and death? What proof 
will their conſciences require? What will their plain and manly 
underſtandings accept of? What does the immemorial cuſtom of 
their fathers, and the written law of this land, warrant them in 
demanding ? Nothing leſs, in any caſe of blood, than the cleareſt 
and moſt unequivocal proof; but in this caſe, the act has not 
even truſted tothe humanity and juſtice of dur general law, but 
has faid, in plain, zough, expreſſive terms, proveebly. That is, ſays 
Lotd'Coke, nat upon conjeftural prefumptions or inferences, or ſtrains 
H wit but upon direct and plain trifth. For the King, Lords 


ö 


| and Commons, 


to look back to the Whole of it | 


g of 
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continues that great lawyer, did not uſe the word 

probably, for then a common argument might have; ſerved, but 
proveably, which: ſignifies the higheſt, force of demonſtration. 
And what evidence, Gentlemen of the Jury, has the Crown given 
to you, in compliance with theſe ſound and ſacred doctrines of 
juſtice ? A few broken, interrupted; disjointed words, without 
context, or connection, uttered by the ſpeaker in agitation. and 


R D ON. 


heat, and heard hy thoſe who relate them to you in the midſt of 


tumult and confuſion ; and even thoſe words, mutilated as they 
are, in direct oppoſition to and inconſiſtent with repeated and 
earneſt declarations, delivered at the very fame time, and on the 
very ſame occaſion, related to you by a much greater number of 
perſons, and abſolutely incompatible with the whole tenor of his 
conduct, proved to you by the molt credible witneſſes, whom we; 


only ceaſed calling, becauſe human life would have been too ſhort. 


to hear the remainder. , _ 1 
What can be added to ſuch obſervations, which, even if they 
were leſs clear, carry their own explanation in every one of your 
minds? 7 T0 2 | 

Which of. us all, Gentlemen, would be fafe ſtanding at the 
bar of God, or man; if we were to be judged, not by the regular 
current of our lives and converſation, bu? by detached and un- 
guarded expreffions, picked out by malice, and recorded. without 
context or circumſtances againſt us; though directly inconſiſtent 
with other expreſſions delivered at the fame time, and on the ſame 
ſubject, and though repugnant to the whole tenor of our de- 
-portment and behaviour? Vet, ſuch is the only evidence on which 
the Crown aſks you to dip your hands, and to ſtain yout con- 
ſciences, in the innocent blood of the noble and unfortunate youth 
who ſtands before you, on the ſingle evidence of the words 
which you have heard from their witneſſes, (for what but words 
have you heard ,) which even if they had ſtood uncontroverted 
by the people, with which we have ſwallowed them up, or un- 
explained by circumſtances which deſtroy all their malignity, 
could not amount in law, at the very worſt, to mare than a 
breach of the act againſt rumultuous petitioning, if indeed ſuch 
an act ſtill exiſts. Since the worſt malice of his enemies have 
not been able to bring out a ſingle witneſs to ſay that he ever 
directed, countenanced, or approved rebellious foree againſt the 
proceedings of Parliament, yet without which evidence it is im- 
poſſible ro make a» caſe of treaſon; by the moſt firained and ro- 
mantic conſtruction. © 41 a: 5-4 911071 1 4720 

It is aſtoniſhing to one that men can keep the natural colour 
in their cheeks, when they aſk for blood in ſuch 4'caſe;/ even if 
the priſoner had made no defenſgſe. 

But will they: ſtill continue to aſk for it after what they have 
heard? I will juſt remind the Solicitor General before he begins 
his reply, what matter he has to encounter with by a ſhort re- 
capitulation. ee e 197 Ri age? 
That the going up in a body was not originated by-Lar 
George, but by others in his abſence; that when propoſęd by 
| him, it was unanimouſly adopted by the whole aſſociation, and 
conſequently their act as much as his; adopted not in a conclave 
but with open doors, and the reſolution publiſhed to all the world; 
known to the miniſters and magiſtrrates of this country, who 
did not even ſignify to him, or any body elſe, that it was dan- 
gerous or illegal; that decency and peace were enjoined and 
commanded ; and that every regularity, and thoſe badges of 
diſtinction, now turned into the charge of a hoſtile wrong againſt 
him, expreſsly and publicly directed for the preſervation of 
peace, and the prevention of tumulr, to fecure which, there was 
not even a walking ſtick to be ſren among them, and their de- 
Ts 1 peaceable, till it, was apparently diſgraced by 
The act of a Villatnous banditti,” which has been ſeparated from the 
Proteſtant A ſſociation by the moſt incontrovertible proof; and 
which, even if not ſo ſeparated, could not have affected Lord 
George, but by bringing home their conduct to him — 

While the Houſe was deliberating, he repeatedly entreated 
them to behave with decency and peace, and to retire to their 


his cauſe ; when they at laſt diſperſed, no man thought or ima- 
gined that treaſon had been committed; and his Lordſhip was 


carrried home by Sir James Lowther, a man of the higheſt for- | 


tune and character in the county, whe has told you on his oath, 
that when his coach was ſurrounded, he told them to be peaceable 
and quiet, and to go to their different homes ; that he himſelf 
went home to bed, where he lay unconſcious that ruffians were 
ruining him by their diſorders in the night. On Monday he pub» 
liſhed an advertiſement, reviling the authors of theſe riots, and as 


them, enjoining all who wiſhed well to it to behave like 
citizens; nor has the Crown even attempted to prove that he had 
either given, or that he afterwards gave, ſecret inſtructions in op- 
poſition to that public admonition. 

He afterwards begged an audience to receive the King's 
pommands ; be waited on he. Miniſter ; he. attended his dury in 


houſes, but he knew not that he was {peaking to the enemies of | 


the Proteſtant cauſe had been wickedly made the pretext for 


— — — — 
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| 
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not à man of the aſſociated Proteſtants, again aſſembled on the: 


Tueſday, under pretence of the Proteſtant cauſe, he offered 


his ſervices,” and read a reſolution of the Houſe to them; ac- 


companied with every expoſtulation, which à genl for peace could 
poſfibly inſpire; and, bedauſe he was ſpeaking to ruffians and Pa- 
s$, and not to the authors of the petition, and wiio there- 
re would not obey,” is that to be imputed to him) 
He afterwards, agreeable to the King's directions, attended 
the magiſtrates in their duty, koneſtly and honourably exerting 
all his powers to quell the fury of the multitude; a conduct which, 
ro the diſhonour of the Crown, has been cruelly turned againſt 
him, and, protections which he granted publichy in the 
coach- of the Sheriff of London, when he was affiiting him 
in his office of magiſtracy are produced in evidence againſt 
him, although protections of a ſimilar nature were, to the 
knowledge of the whole Privy Council, granted by Mr. 
Fiſher himſelf, who now ſtands in my preſence unreproved, 
who, if the Crown that ſummoned him, durſt have call- 
ed him, would have explained them ſo as to remove every 
imputation of guilt? What then has produced this trial for 
High Treaſon, or given it when produced the ſeriouſneſs and ſo- 
lemnity it wears? What but the inverſion of all juſtice, by 


judging from conſequences inſtead of from cauſes and deſigns? 


What has given it when produced the ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity it 


voured to blend the petitioning in a body, and the zeal with which 


an animated diſpoſition conducted it, with the melancholy crimes 
that followed ?—Crimes which the ſhameful indolence of our 
magiſtrates, which the total extinction of all police ſuffered to be 


committed in broad day, in the delirium of drunkenneſs, and 
by an unarmed banditti, without a head, without, plan or object, 


and without a refuge from the inflanr gripe of juſtice ; a banditti 
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with whom the affociated Proteſtants and their Preſident had no 
manner of connection, and whoſe cauſe they overturned, difho- 
noured, and ruined. | . 1 
Ho unchriſtian then is it to attempt, without evidence; to in- 
fect your imaginations, who are upon your oaths diſpaſſionately 
and diſintereſtedly to try the offence of aſſembling a multitude 
with a petition to repeal a law, which has ſo often happened in all 
our memories, by connecting it with all the future cataſtrophe in 


ich every man's mind may be ſuppoſed to retain ſome degree of 


irritation O fie! O:fe! it is taking the advantage of all the infir- 
mates of nature; they wiſh you, while you are liſtening to the 


evidence, to connect it with conſequences, in ſpite of reaſon and 


truth, in order to hang the mill- ſtone of prejudice round his in 
nocent neck, and fink him. Gentlemen, I do not believe they can 
ſeriouſly wiſh you to do ſo ;—if there be ſuch men, may God for- 
give them, and inſpire you with fortitude and wiſdom to do your 
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has now, but the artful manner in which the Crown has endea- 
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Gentlemen, I have no manner of doubt that you iI am 
ſure you cannot but ſee, notwithſtanding; my great inability, en- 
creaſed by a perturbation of mind, ariſing, thank God, from no 
diſhoneſt cauſe, that there has been nat only no evidence on the 
part of the Crown, to fix the guilt of the late commotions upon 
bim, but, on the contrary, we have been able to reſiſl the pro- 
bability, I might almoſt ſay the poſſibility of Atmen only 
by living witneſſes, whom we only ceaſed to call hecauſe the trial 
would never have ended, but by the evidence of that blood that has 
paid the forfeit of that guilt aheady ; an evidence that I will take 
upon me to ſay is the ſtrongeſt and moſt unanſwerable that the 
combination of natural events ever brought together for the ſhield 
of a guiltleſs man: That in the trial of all that black catalog 
which expired on the gibbets, though conducted by the ableff 
ſervants of the Crown, with an eye, and with a laudable eye, to 
the inveſtigation of the cauſes of the ſubject of to day, no one 
fact appeared which ſhewed any plan, any 1 any leader; 
That out of forty- four thouſand perſons who figned the petition 
of the Proteſtants, not one, out of all that number, was to be 
found among thoſe who were convicted, tried, or even appre- 
hended on ſuſpicion; and that out of all the felons who were let 
looſe from priſons, and who aſſiſted in the deſtruction and plunder 
of our property, not a ſingle wretch was to be found who could 
even attempt te fave his own life by the plauſible pfomiſe of 
giving evidence on the preſent occalion. Gentlemen, what can 
overturn ſuch a proof as this? Truly, a good man might, without 
ſuperſtition, believe that ſuch an union of events was ſomething 
more than the natural iſſues of life, and that the Providence of 
God was watchful for the protection of innocence and truth. 
I may now, therefore relieve you from the pain of hearing me 
any longer, and be myſelf relieved from the pain of ſpeaking on 
a {abjes 


balance of a doubtful caſe; yet, even a, I a 
aye felt them without 
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May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, and you Gentlemen of the urn, 
It is now my duty, and a very, painful, one indeed it is, 
texcluſive of the circumſtance of the very long time we have 
here been employed, and the fatigue, I am very lenhble, you have 
undergone); to be obliged to obſerve to you what occurs to me upon 
the effect of the evidence that has been given againſt the pri- 
foner. I am perfectly convinced, if I was not now ſo much; 
exhauſted as to be equal to very feeble efforts indeed, it would 
be entirci;. out of my power to do juſtice to the preſent cale, 
Many, I am ſatisfied, of thoſe who hear me, and who have paid 
attention to the evidence, could perceive I was guilty of many 
omiſſions; that I ſuffered a variety of circumſtances to paſs un- 
noticed, material to be attended to in the deciſion of the cafe. I 
am alſo apprehenſive, but I cannot ſay with much concern, though 
to others | may appear, even with theſe defects, too ſtrenuous 
perhaps in drawing inferences from the facts which have been 
proved in the caſe, to the prejudice of the priſoner, that I may 
urge arguments beyond their natural force. and wiſh you to lay 
Rreſs upon proofs that ought not to carry much force with them : 
And indeed if I was to believe, or if any man could believe, what 
has been very lately and frequently boldly and hardily aſſerted, I 
might be afraid of ſharing in that cenſure and blame, which, in a 
manner perfectly new in an Engliſh Court of Judicature, has been 
| caſt upon my learned friend, as the author of this proſecution, who 
fits near me; upon the witneſſes that have appea ed in the cauſe ; 
and upon all that have had any thing to do with it. nd if the 
word of a gentleman, who has boldly, adventurouſly, and licen- 
tiouſly inveighed againſt every man who has had any thing to do 
in the conduct of this cauſe, is to be taken againſt evidence, to be 
taken againſt reaſon, and to be taken againſt law, I ſhould have 
indeed a very terrible taſk to undergo. I muſt fear very much 
for my reputation, for the imputation of perſecution, and the 
cruelty of an attempt to ſupport an unjuſt and groundleſF proſe- 
cution, ſupported by ſhameful and ignominious evidence. For this 
is the reſult of frequent aſſertions, made with a boldnels perfectly 
new to me in my ſhort experience in an grin Court of Judica- 
ture; but which, however, makes no impreſſion upon me. I have 
endeavoured to guard myſelf againſt it, for this juſt and important 
reaſon: If I ſuffered myſelf to be tranſported by any thing like 
xeſentment of the wrong I think I, had a right to complain of 
upon the part of the advocate employed, I might perhaps incur 
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the cenſure of ſeverity, and acrimony, againlt the priſoner. God | 


knows, I am a perfect ſtranger to any ſuch thing, and I hope 1 


ever ſhall be: but greater provocation by a Counſel for a pritoner | 
was never given to Advocates for a proſecution, I might almoſt | 
ſay, to the juſtice of my country. And thus much I cannot | 
help obſerving, That I am ſo far from feeling that the in- 


vebtives, the. cenſure, and, give me leave to call it, the calumny 


and ſlander that have been ſo freely ſpread, and ſo often repeated, | 


bad the ſmalleſt ground; that Jam free to confeſs, I ſhould Have 
thought, if I had ſtood in the place of my learned friend, when 
be commenced this proſecution, I, ſhould have thought myſelf ex- 
tremely culpable, and anſwerable to of the cou | 
gat neglect, if I had omitted to bring the priſoner to trial. | I 
Nan not, therefore, to inſinuate he is guilty becauſe he is tried; 
Fut, Izthink, all, who bear me will, agree with me, when J ſay, 
That if, in the ultimate reſult, it happensy our, verdict is in! = 
voungd bas ſuch ſtrong appęarancęg: - lay, Gentlemen, I think, 
every man will, agree with me, hen I allert, at leaſt, there have 
appeared ſuch ſtroyg ſymptoms againſt, tbe priſoner,. that any per- 
ſans acquainted with them, would have thought it the duty af. thoſe 
intraſted. with the prolecuung, under the power of the crown, to 
bring. the: priſoner. to, chis tribunal. Let me again aſſert, that 
whatever has, been ſaid acrimonious toward my friend or me, as 
Lam included. in the accuſgtion, I forget it from this moment; it 
ſhall make no impreſſion upon me. It ſhall not, and it, will, not 
incenſe or ſharpen my temper Againlt, the noble priſoner. 12 ſhall 
not, on the other hand, deter me from doing that which, tio: 
my; duty to do. The learned Gentleman, at the bar ſhall tell me 
ten times to my teeth, I ant 4 ruſtan; I ſhall not think ſo, be- 
caufe he ſays it, nor ſhall. any ſuch. abuſe deter ine, as an Engliſh 
advocate, from rolecuting. At leaſt, wall venture to. lay, be- 
ther be be guilty, of the crime charged or not, the unfortunate; 
effects of his conduct has been as pęrnicious to, this cguntry as 
any it ever felt. Gentlemen, I hardly know; àmidſt the various 
matter with which this cauſe is pregnant; and which calls for 
your obſervation, where firſt to direct your. attention. 
SBefom L go into the particulars of. ther fats, I have to ol 

. upon. fometh ing having been ſaid upon ſome. particular topics; 
introduced into "this cauſe. This doQrine upon the freedom o 
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| petitions to Parliatherit: aid üpon the miultitt 


has that act to do with the preſent queſtion.? Was it the law be 
fore the time of Charles the Second, when the number of petiti-" 


7 to the juſtice of the country for 
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King William's time, called the Bilt of Rights. In my apprehbn- 
ſion, there is no ground for arty ſuppoſition of that ſoft, tfbügh, 
if there is, it has no relation to the cauſe yoit ate trying: he 
ſtatute of Charles the Secotid' was made after the Re ration 
when popular tumults were freſh in the minds of men, and from 
the recollection of thoſe tumults, they reſtraihed the huber of 
men, who under that pretence ſhould prefer petitiotis to Parkia- ' 
ment, to ten, and that under pecuniary penaltes: '' Aﬀet the 55 f 
volution 1688, there was a declaration of the rights of Engliſfi- 
men: One thing that is declared is, that the ſubjects have a right 
to petition the King ; not to pe ition the Parliament; for the right 
to petition the Parliament no man had ever 3 But that 
very Act recites, as one of the acts of tyranny praktiſed by ſames 
the Second, That ſeveral prelates had been proſecuted fot à peti- 
tion;“ and as applied to that grievance, there afterwards comes 4 
declarat on to the rights of the people, that they may petition 
the King. As to the right of preſenting petitions to Part ament, 
which no mortal could ever doubt, it remained as it was before 
that declaration of rights, and cannot poſſibly be affected byit. 
But farther, if it had been ſaid expreſsly by the declarationof 
rights, that ſubjects, had a right to petition the King or Parlia- 
ment, would it have followed, that the Act of Charles the Se- 
cond, which ſuppoſes ſuch a right, and only regulates the exertiſe 
of it, was in any reſpect repealed? The ſtatute of Charles II. 
which ſays, more than the number of ten ſhould never go 
with a petition either to the King or Parliament, neceſſarily 
ſuppoſes that, previous to that act, there was no limitation of 
number, when the ſubjects had a right to offer up their petitions 
either to the Parliament or King. But to prevent abuſes of that 
right, it limits the number of people, that at any time fhould ac- 
company that petition to Parliament or the Throne. It {tems to 
be ſtrange and abſurd reaſoning, to ſuppoſe this act, as regulating 
the right of petitioning, could poſſibly be repealed b z ſublequent ; 
law, which only declares, in general, the people of this kingdom' 
have a right to petition the King. But, in God's name, what 


oners were reſtrained to ten, that any number might carry a pe- 
tition, and that any number might carry that petition with any, 
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dofring, Ay; mal who has been one year in the Inns of Court, or 
looked into the e to crimana gg: not be a 
|  Rrapgext9.this poltion.... 55 hard the rh Ng the 
dne you-baye licard of long age Did that malte it dhe law of 
| land? It was the Jaw bf the land from the earlieſt times, long 
ere. any. written records were known: We know it was the 
comman. av of the land, and walt be the law of eyery county ; 
far without Ny yd can exiſt, nor any order he preſerved; 
and no government be upheld, if a multitude of people may raiſe 
with force, and take the executive power in their bands, to re- 
dreſs, general grievances: If they may aſſume the legiflative pow- 
er, — ſay we are the Sovereigns of this country; you, the King, 
in whom the legiſlatute has veſted the laws, ſhall have the power 
no longer, and no power ſhall be made uſe of that you have. 
If that is ted, no government can ſubſiſt; and Wherever 
there is an inſurrection by force to repeal a law, (1 mention that 
as the inſtance to which we are now particularly applying) no man 
ever yet heſitated boldly to pronvurice, that was High Treaſon, be- 
cauſe it is levying war. You will ſee, it cannot be otherwiſe, if a 
multitude of people thus endeavour to enforce their lawleſs preten- 
fions in 9 to the eſtabliſhed government, what muſt be 
the cale ? The law is at an end till they are quelled: if they are 
yielded to, they are the Legiſlators, the Sovereigns of the coun- 
try; the government exiſts no longer: if they are oppoſed, a 
ſtate. of force and war takes place, in which he that is the ſtronger 
mult prevail. Courts of juſtice muſt be at an end; ſuch liti- 
ations cannot there be determined: It muſt be terminated by 
the [word. All this is obvious to the meaneſt capacity, whoever 
reflects upon it a moment. And this is the plain, fimple, and in 
telligible doctrine, upon which the caſes were determined, with 
which I ſhall not trouble you. The caſe of Damaree was men- 
tioned to you, and many others were determined upon it; up- 
on which I ſhall only ſay, ſuppoſing the guilt of the noble Lord 
is made to appear; ſuppoſe he is affected by what has been done 
from the crimes of others; it has been determined in the caſe of 
Damaree, and many others, that to deſtroy ome Meeting houſes 
was levying war. Two men in the caſe of Damaree were convicted 
- of levying war. Oneof whom, called to the mob to follow him, 
and another was preſent when the mob took ſome goods, and was 
encouraging them, and huzzaing ; two meeting-houſes were de- 
ſkroyed, but that was nothing to what we have had deſtroyed, leen, 
and experienced. It is not that caſe alone, but there are caſes 
without end to prove it: And indeed, if there had been none, no 
mortal man can doubt, but thoſe that engage in ſuch a tranſaction 
levy war againſt the ſlate ; becauſe they ſet themſelves again t the 
overnment by force, they can only be reſiſted by force; that is, a 
Rite of war. I know no true account of it but a ſtate of war, in 
which ſubyjeCts are engaged upon different ſides, with force againſt 
each other; that only can decide the queſtion. Thoſe who at- 
tempt, as in the preſent inſtance, to repeal the law, ſuppoſing that 
proved, what do they ſay ? They tell the King, who has the exe- 
cutive power, whoſe firſt, greateſt, and moſt important duty it is to 
conven keep together, and protect his Parliament in delibe- 
ration. That he ſhall not exerciſe his power; to him they offer the 
me iolence, by telling him, He, as part of the Parliament fitting 
in judgment, ſhall not exerciſe that right of the legiſlative power; 
wa to-the Parliament itſelf they ſay, Although the conſtitution of 
the country bas made you their legiſlature, we will take the power 
out of your hands; you {hall not be the legiſlature any longer. 
It is not you that ſhall enaR, it is not you that ſhall repeal, we will 
do it; we who are—what? who are, and mult be, and can be 
nothing elſe. but traitors to our country, aud rebels againſt the State. 
I i 50 1 do not, I am ſure I mean not to ſtrain the doctrine of 
Treaſon one inch, or any ſmaller ſpace, The predeceſſors of the 
learned Judges have long ago, upon the ſoundeſt principles, decided, 
and as little will I attempt to aggravate the guilt of the priſaner at 
the bar, or. to ſtrain the evidence that has been produced againſt 
him. The queſtion that you have to decide on, upon the noble 
Lord, will be, as it ſeems to me, whether he has been guilty of 
leyying war in this way ; that is, whether he has been a partaker 
of, a promoter of, or an inciter of, an inſurrection againſt" the 
2 rexnment of this country, to repeal by force the law, that you 
have heard of, if there has been an inſurrection to repeal the law, 
which deu have heard of. If the priſoner at the bar is in the 
Judgment of the law one of the infurgents, he has then been guilty | 
et levying war againſt the State; and, as his Lordſhip and the other 
Fr 5 was done, with his own hand. The General of an 
= army ſeldom puts to death one of the enemy with his own hand; 
He fires not the m ; he ſeldom points the fword. . The actual 


— 
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| commands ; and, if there has been ſuch an inſurrection, as, I ſup- 
pole has exiſted, and "the noble Lord has borne a part in it, aud 
and partly by his ations ; 


jas incited it, partly by his e 
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s will tell you, it is not 1 he ſhould do the 
{ immediate miſchief is done by the ſoldiers whom he direQs and | 


. 1 att | 
of all or any of thoſe tranſactions which [ 
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were the conſequences, Gentlemen, the guilt of all falls as much 

upon his head, as if he, himſelf had put the firebrand to the, very 

houſes to deftroy them; and this will not be diſputed with me: It 

has not been diſputed by either of the learned Gentlemen, I 

am extremely happy, that if I miſinterpret any part of this law. 

or. miſtate any part of this law, 1 ſhall be corrected by the learned 
judges Who Heat me, I hope at leaſt any thing I Have ſaid will not 
deſerve the name of Conundrim, which I perceived was one of 
the epithets given in the Haſte of tloqueiite by the learned Gen- 
tleman who laſt addreſſed you; I take it to be clear law, and never, 
till this moment, diſputed. In the firſt place, we are to conſider 
here, whether there Has been ar inſutreftion to repeal this law; 
then we will enquite; whether the noble priſoner had any part in 
it. Now, that there has been an inſurrection to repeal this law, I 
think I need not take up much of your time to prove; for mark 
what has been done upon this ſubject; I know bf the exceptions 
atten pted by the learned Gentleman, which 1 ſhalt by and by 
anſwer ; but I ſhall ſee ſhortly what has been done — A vaſt multi- 
tude of people, greater than can poſſibly be conſiſtent with order, 
to the number of thouſands, without a name, (whether twenty, 
thirty, or forty thouſand remains entirely in the dark) met to- 
gether at Coachmaker's-hall, and in different places, and finally in 
St. George's-fields, for the purpoſe of carrying the petition to 
Parliament. They came thither with that force, upon Friday 
the ſecond of June, and filled every avenue of the Houſe ; they 
blocked up the lobby, and inſulted ſome of the Members of the 
Legiſlature, It made it impoſſible for many of the Mertibers to 
find their way to their feats in that Houle ; their noiſe, riot, and 
tumult, was ſuch, no buſineſs of the Legitlature could go on; the 
Repreſentatives of you and us all in Parliament, fat with their 


titioners: For ſlaves we were, as it is proved in every ſenſe of that 
word, ſcarce venturing to look out of the door, expecting every 
moment violence within, and not knowing whether death would 
not be the fate of thoſe that ſhould dare to ſay a word in oppoſition 
to the requeſts of thoſe people—I ſhould have ſaid of theſe Pe- 
littoners. Gentlemen, the conduct of many Members in the Houſe 
was reported to this diſorderly, tumultuous ſet of people; they 
-were told who were their friends, and who were their enemies: I 


buſineſs could not go on, that the Houſe could not 'even divide 
upon their petition, till they retired. What is their conduct? Do 
they move? How happened it that the Members of that Houſe 
were not priſoners for days? Was it any merit m the petitioners: 
that they did not fo remain ? Did they fet them at liverty, did they 
put an end to their impriſonment ? No. They were ſet at liberty 
by that which 1 hope we [hall never hve to ſee again in this coun- 
try—they were ſet at liberty by a military force. The Legiſlature 
of this country, the Parliament, the Commons of England, thoſe 
by whom you are repreſented, could not protect themſelves; they 
could not debate, they could not deliberate; they could not decide; 
the King, whole particular duty it was to protect them, could not 
by the ordinary exerciſe of his power, the civil power, the proper 
vehicle in his hands; in the ordinary adminiſtration of affairs, give 
them protection; he was obliged to have 'recourle to his army. 
In what ſtate was this country then? And I ſhall flop here to 


of peace, when the Senators of à great nation canmot by them- 
ſelves, and by the aſſiſtance of the Mmagiſtrates of the country, de- 
liver hechictith from actual violenteꝰ And J will venture te ſay 
there was not a man in this town, who had any connection with 
any friend of his who was a Member of thiat Hoùſe at the time, 
that did not tremble for his fate, from lie dreadful infult that was 
uſed to the Houle itſelf. F need not paint to you, fof "you will 
eafily gueſs, as you' may have conneRiotis with ſoine of them 
you may have rothers, fathers, or ſons, and you can vey eaſily 
conceive what titiſt have been Jet by alt who had any thing to wi 
or hope, 'who felt any thing for 

ſtate of impriſonment, unknown, I believe before in ati civilized, 


friend, who arraigns as crimin ils the authors of tlieſe dreadful 
diſorders, and accuſes them of levyifig war, does wWrofg; thoſe 
who think this is a dreadful reproach upon the perfotis' Who are 
proſecuting, in the name of his Majeſty, for the ſake of public 
Pic, er very widely fw me, : Im 01 2510090008 

I wiſh never to ſtretch the word Treaſon beyond its natural im- 
port. But if I had been called upon at that moment to ſay, Whe- 


rebellion had began? I ſhould not have taken a great deal of time 
to conſider; and 1 ſhould not have thought it the work of a mo- 
ment to decide, whether this country Wðas in à Rate of peace or 
war. For I cannot help thinking that, at that time, the real power 
of the Country was in thät turbuſent unmly multitunel by" which 
the Houſe of Commons was then beſet, for the parpiliof 

ing the fepeal of that lay. "The words ( No Popery/'and Repeal, 
) 009917 937 OY eee END 19) 114. n * Repeal!" 
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hands before them, the priſoners and ſlaves of theſe humble pe- 


am not ſaying by whom, but they were told' by ſomebody, that 


call your attentidn for a moment to this queſtion. Is that the State 


r thoſe 'who' were it this lamentdble 


country. Thoſe who call this peace, thoſe Who lay that my learned 


ther this country was ifi a ſtate of peace of war, or whether a 


enforc- 
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TRIAL OF LORD GEORGE GORDON. 


« Repeal!” WAS ** over and over again in the Houſe. Vou find 
one of the. door-keepers tells you he was ſo frightened, he does not 
: know how, but at laſt the lobby was cleared: it was ſuch a ſtate of 
anarchy and confuſion as you never heard of, I believe, before. 
; Theobje@ was to repeal the law which had been made, falſely 
as it has been ſaid, tolerating Popery ; and very wickedly, in my 
opinion, it has been called tolerating Popery, or encouraging it. 
The object of that law was to obliterate from the ſtatutes of this 
country, a law that had been written in blood, and cruel beyond 
example. I do not know there is another inflancs. I believe there 
is none in the laws of this country, in which perpetual impriſon- 
ment is inflicted on any ſubject. It is not for the honour of this 
country, that any mortal, for any offence, thould be doomed to 
ſpend his life in a dungeon. To put him to death, or ſend him 
| 5 of the country, to a place where he ſhould languiſh i in miſer 
and pain of ſlavery, is mercy to this. Therefore, "this—this law, 
which they wanted to repeal, is not ſhameful, but honourable 
as any law that was ever made in the memory of man, 
that was preſented to the Houſe by a perſon who is held 
dear in the preſent times, and dear for ever he ought to be 
held by the human race, for his moſt noble, glorious and ſucceſs- 
ful exertions in ſupport of the laws and conſtitution of this coun- 
try. The law in King William's reign, that was the object of 
this act to repeal, was certainly made very much againlt the in- 
clivation of that illuſtrious Prince; but the miſerable factions that 
bad diltrated this country, made it impoſſible for him to refilt it. 
The repeal of this law, the object of theſe tumults, this aſſembly 
of petitioners, when they found the law was not repealed, and 
that the Houſe had firmneſs enough not to be over-awed by 
thoſe who wanted to be their maſters—what was the next ſtep 
they took? Did they diſperſe, or did they ſet about enforcing 
this repeal by argument of another fort: T hey made ule of ar- 
guments exactly hmilar to thoſe that prevailed in the caſe of Da- 
maree that you heard of, (the man who was convicted for pulling 
down ſome Meeting- houſes) they reſorted firſt to the chapels of 
the foreign Ambaſſadors, where the Roman Catholic religion was 
exerciſed; thoſe they demoliſh and plunder. I ſay, plunder: It 
was mere plunder and deſtruction. This was done upon the Fri- 
day. Upon the Sunday they burnt one chapel, ang ſome houſes 
of Roman Catholics. 
Wbat next happens? Some of hes people were taken up on 
Friday night, and thoſe who appeared againſt them as witneſſes, 
had their houſes pulled down upon the Monday night; and an 
attack was made upon the houſe of Sir George Saville, ' a name 
too reſpectable to receive any advantage from any panegyric of 
mine); his houſe was ſaved by a military force; which military 
force had: diſperſed them, after the miſchicf had been done at the 
_ chapels of both the Amballadors. Then what was done upon 
the Tueſday? The ſame violence was repeated by the ſame tu- 
multuous aſſembly ; they were, here ready to have acted the 
' ſame tragedy. over again; ready to have repeated the ſame in- 
talt upon the Houſe of Parliament, but were prevented by a 
military force, which came to the, protection of the Legiflature ; 
or, it cannot be doubted, the ſame noiſe and tumult that paſſed 
before, and the ſame inſults would have been repeated to the Mem- 
bers of the Houſe. . In conſequence of it, a noble Lord comin 
down to diſcharge his duty, narrowly eſcaped with his life. Mr. 
Hyde, one of the witneſſes, whom you have heard, . becauſe 
„ interpoſed to protect that noble Lord, had his houſe immedi: 
ately deſtroyed, and his property facrificed ; then, after the cry tg 
g to Hyde's, and they had pulled down thats from thence, . the 
cry was to New Drs 1 That. goal was deſtroyed, becaule in tha 
goal, thoſe aged ho had before been spprebended, were 
4 Sonbned.. 5 
need not repeat, or, go through, the ſeveral pulp hat 
were after gommitted; they were dreadful ou heard. ANY ;AC+ 
- count of them from Mr. Turner and others, proving that which 
you knew yourſelves. Violence and outrage were captinued-; in 
many places; dreaded every where; reſiſted by none, till the military 
force, ee rens t; and, indeed, a very numerous military force, 
vas found decellary to quell theſe diſorders, and prevent the ab- 
ſolute deſtruction of this great city. All-this-has been proved to 
vou tojhave happened, and there can be no doubt, I 
if this happened by the ſame perſons, purſuing the ſame end, 
., which was the repeal of this law, that it was a very violent; i in. 


— 
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ſurxection, —an actual, war againſt the goyernment, againſt; che |,*/Þ Etoteſtant Aſſociationꝰ wrote-upbnthem; and upen-othersoyfiNo 


. legiſlature of. this, Outs in order to compel by force a repeal 4 
"— this law. If it is, Iiihall ifay no more 8 J have: already 
a ohſerved, that perſons who. are. guilt 
| doch) of, the crime of: Hig recen BSod fothid -L ſhould 
itretch the law l. Iam fure-1. do nor: willipgiy⸗ I. do not. 


y | diſtant in this country, in which thoſe qualities, 


g | would be unanimous, and he hoped no man that had 


to the gallows in or for the cauſe; that he would not preſent che 


* 


would be unanimous, chat they ſhould wWrar blue gedhades that 
they might be diſtinguiſhed from foes ; that he would he anſwerable 
they ſhould not be moleſted, that he wiſhed as well to the cauſe 


think, but Kay, Metcalf, and Anſtruthet, ho. 


deſire of the noble Lord, hluecockades in their hatt B they 
Vof theſe proceedings; are (were idefi 


F makers-hall; in thaſe diviſions they-marched%tq the Houſe g wh, 
they tame to the Houſep the hoble Lord ſeveral tings addreſſed 


| dangerous, and ſo deſperate? I anſwer-to that, 10 cannot look 


into the human heart; but I know the worſt of all enterprizes 


have been produced, and repeatedly produced to the world by 


falſe ambition, and ſeeking after an unjuſt pre- eminence, and 
likewiſe by falſe notions of religion, which, though falſe to a 
certain degree, very often are ſeldom quite free from hypocriſy. 
And if the mind of any man is infected with religious zeal, and 
has alſo room left in it for ambition, there docs not exiſt in human 
nature a more dreadful compoſition; becauſe, under ſuch pre- 
tence, ſuch a man will ſometimes even deceive himſelf; he will 
conſtantly attempt to deceive others; and, from a falſe miſled | 
zeal for religion, he will endeavour to effect every purpoſe, how- | 
ever wicked, that can ſerve or promote the end of his ambition. 
| need not call to your mind the hiſtory of an age, not very | 
mixed together 
in ſome very eminent men, diſtracted this nation, and made it for 
many years a ſcene of confuſion, horror, and bloodſhed, Whether 
theſe were the motives of the noble Lord, I do. not pretend to 
decide. You are to judge from his actions, and if he has been 
guilty of that which is the object of this proſecution, if proved 
upon him, whatever his motives were, he mult ſuffer ſuch puniſh- 


ment as the law has allotted. Now, let me ſce the part the 


noble Lord has ated, and the evidence by which that is proved, 
] will ſtate it ſhortly to you, and then obſerve upon the evidence 
by which it is proved. 

The noble Lord met ſeveral times at t different places where the 
Proteſtant aſſociation met, the object of which was to repeal this 
law. ' At Coach-maker's hall it was decided; he in fact, as you 
have heard, I do not ſay he took upon bimſelf ſingly to decide; 
but; as preſident of that ſociety, he ſtrongly ſupported the idea of 
meeting in St. George's fields with that immenſe number. At 
Coach-maker's-hall, he holds language that was dreadful almoſt 
to ſtate. I ſtate this to you, ſuppoſing the witneſſes ſpoke truth, 
for at that place, ar Coach-maker's-hall, or one of the meetings, 
when he is addreſſing thoſe of whom he was preſident, he tells 
them, after reading over the preamble of the bill, his Majeſty's 


counſellors, or adviſers, when it was found that numbers were 


coming up from the country, would be ſent to 'repeal the Bill,; 
that he thought him in the {ame ſituation with. James the Second 
after his abdication. He read the King's coronation oath, . an 
he ſaid, © The King had broke that oath.” —Then ſpeaking of his 
countrymen the Scotch, he ſaid, They did not mince the matter, 
they ſpoke out.“ You will obſerve, Gentlemen, there is no proot 
of any perſons in Scotland ſpeaking out in any other ſenſe, than 
in that way which the noble 1. ord recommended to them by. his 
words, that is, by acts of force. He adviſes them ſtrictly to ad- 
here to ſo good a cauſe; What was faid by, Mr. Hay? (he tells | 
you farther upon another part of, the caule, which I ſhall men- 
tion to you preſentiy). e ſays, the perſon that carried the flag 
down at the Houſe of Commons, carried the ſame; flag att the 
burning of the Fleet- priſon; another part of this man's evidence 
is confirmed by ſeyeral others. The noble Lord deſſred they 
would have cockades,“ that is proved by. his own witnefles;: Mr. 
Anſtruther tells you, the noble Lord told them at thealſembly; 
The Scotch had ſucceeded by their unanimity, and deſired the 
bened the 
petition would be aſhamed to ſhew-:hjmſelf. forward à that he 
would not preſent the petition, unleſst he was met in St. George's- 
fields by 20,000 * and that he wifned. well tothe cauſe, 
that be would be antwerable for any thing that. ſhould: happeb'to 
any of them, upon account of the megting ; that he would go 


5 


petition of a,lukewarm. people.” Mr. Anſtruther proves to o 
expteſſions of the ſame ſort which” the other: witneſſes mention, 
The Scotch had ſucceeded by their unanimity, hedeſſres they alſo 
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as they did; that he did nov wiſn them to undergo any. danger 
he would not undergo; that he was ready to go ον death fur the 
cauſe, or to the gallows, he is not certain as to the: expHν]H‘˖a, 
but he rather thinks it was the gallows?! There are nhree winneſſes, 
prbve theſe expreſſiohs te- 
viqus to the meeting in: St. George s-nelds. —＋ thoſe; fads this 
1 allembly.' met, ſome of them had iflagy, ſome with ate nds, 


Popery,” and all of -ctiem-)wert a have, 'according:u2onahe! 


red to go 1divifions that were ſettled: at Sach- 


. 1 Kreteb it beyond what I know, by experience it muſt Desr. 1 
247 Meme next to conſideg whether the priſqner is gone} ate 
: 6. Crime that 391191410 his charge. It has been aſked, whawpeſſible 
F — 1 t £08888 dhe priſoner- in entetprizes. illsgs bl ſo 
34; 


{Speakeriſaid, . They came underdhe-pretencer of 


them; he: told hem, again andiagaiti, what was faid by hi man 
in the Hbuſe, and hat way ſaid by anather 21 ard then,; er 
Lor 

North ailledsthem. a . Rind n e eee 


them 3 7 
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1} 5 FT RIAL OF LORD "GEORGE GORDON. 
[| them; Mr. Rous moved for calling in the civil power; one is for | words, This the noble Lor tells Himſelf, upon that very Wed- 1 
the civil power, another for the military.“ All this the nobte L brd neſday, 'and afterwards when he is deſired by a man, and he 
| aid to them. They applied to him, having {fill their "corkades" | writes His nant upon a protection that has been read to you; 
fthbufands of them about the Houle, blocking up every averine. | That protection has this elect; If there was to be an attack upon 
} The noble Lord ſpoke to them many times; when he ſtated the | the houR, it might prevent its deſtruction. The man that wanted 
| caſe to them, and told them the buſineſs could not be done, there | the protection Bad a houſe where a Roman Catholic lodged : It 
could be no divition of the Houſe till they departed; that al- ſtopt their violence; they yielded to the protection, and the houſe 


, 
þ 


* moſt all the Members of the Houſe, except three or four indi- was ſ:ived. 5 | 2 5 
| viduals, were for adjourning to Tueſday. They offered to go if This is the ſubſtance of what is proved againſt the roble Lord. 
he would advife them: they would take his advice; but he left it | But in the firlt place, you are told by the learned Gentleman, 
entirely to themſelves. Gentlemen, I ſtate the facts, I do not] whom you have laſt heard, uniform in his eloquence, for elo- 
comment upon them. He adviſed them to be temperate and firm ; | quence he undoubtedly has; I with to impute as little blame to 
forgetimes-he adviſed them to adhere to their caufe ; ſometimes he | him as may be; I dare lay, he was tranſported by the unufual 
f adviſed them to be ſteady. Mr. Anſtruther mentions a variety of | heat and warmth with which you faw him agitated; and, I dare 
{f things that paffed between them and che noble Lord, in the lobby, | ſay, upon any other occaſion, and in his cooler moments, reflect- 
and when he was in the gallery, and at the time when there was ing upon what he has ſaid, he would recall his expreffrons. But 
great confuſion : And, among other things, the noble Lord under- | in order to get rid of this teſtimony, he tells you this evidence 
If takes to tell them what was the true ſtate of the caſe :—* I will | correſponds with the views, and it has been ſupported by the fcum 
telt you how the matter ſtands; the Houle is going to divide upon | of the earth; that was the general characteriſtic given to the wit- 
{ the queſtion, Whether the petition ſhall be taken into conſideration | neſſes. I apprehend this will have very little weight with you, as 
now or on Tueſday ; there are myſelf and five or fix more for | the ſame fact is proved by many. But who deſerves that appella- 
deciding it now, the reſt are againſt it. If it is not taken into | tion among the witneſſes? None that I can find. Mr. Hay, the 
| confideration now, or Tueſday, the petition will be loſt; to-morrow | Printer, who [aid he had the misfortune to be a bankrupt; and, 
the Houſe does not fit, Monday is the King's birth-day, and | therefore, becauſe he would play upon the words, he fays, he is 
Tueſday the Parliament may be diſſolved or prorogued.” Several | afraid he was not only a bankrupt in trade, but a bankrupt in con- 
| Members attempted to ſpeak, but could not be heard; and all | icience; and you are to take that Gentleman's word to get rid at 
theſe people went about with their blue cockades. once of the teſtimony of Mr. Hay; and you are defired to fup- 
Mr. Bowen gives you a much fuller detail of what paſfed, and | pofe that Mr. Hay without any intereſt, without any poſſible mo- 
of ſeveral things ſard by the noble Lord in the lobby; that he ſpoke | tive, was guilty of wilfal and corrupt perjury : For nothing leſs 
to this mob to depart, and they would not ; that they called out for | would ferve the purpofe. Gentlemen, you know that every wit- 
Lord George Gordon. He told his Lordſhip what he had heard f nefs, except he difgraces or contradicts himſelf, or his character is 
in the lobby, that thefe perſons would go if he deſired them. | impeached, is to be thought worthy of credit. You know upon 
Lord George went to the gallery, and then began with addreſling | ſuch a trial as this, it is particularly in the power of the pri- 
them in general terms, To be quiet, peaceable, and ſteady; that his | ſoner to nnpeach the character of the witneſſes, if they deſerve 
Majeſty was a gracious Monarch, and When he heard that the | to be impeached ; becauſe in theſe cafes, the rule of law has 
people, for ten miles round, were collecting and coming up, there | made it favourable to prifoners : He has a liſt of witneſfes eigh- 
was no doubt he would ſend his Miniſters private orders to | teen days before his trial, in order to give him an opportunity of 
{ repeal the bill: He then mentioned an attempt to introduce this | knowing who they are, where they live, what are their connec- 
bill into Scotland; then the noble Lord ſaid, © The Scotch had no | tions, and what are their reputations, that he may ſearch out tlie 
| fedreſs till theyſpulled down the mafs-houſes.” He ſpeaks with cau- | ground, if there be any, to leſſen the credit of the witneſſes with 
tion; he ſays, if they were not the ſame words, they were to the | the Jury. And I believe, I may, with truth, ſay as much induſ- 4 \ 
Fame effect: When they pulled down the mafs-houſes they had | try has been uſed as any lawyers could, to ſearch for every thing 
redreſs, and when they did that, Lord Weymouth ſent - a ſpecial | that might be of uſe in the cauſe, and not an attempt is made to 
meſlage, aſſuring them, the ac ſhould not be extended to them ; | blait or to diminiſh the credit of Mr, Hay. I have a right to 
and why ſhould they be better off than you? Why ſhould the ſay, unleſs you can diſcover in any teſtimony he has given, that 
Scotch be better off than you.“ he has delivered it with ſuch equivocation as ought to blaſt his 
Mir. Cator follows this Gentleman, and he grves you an account credit, he ſtands an honeſt and unimpeached evidence before you, 
= of expreſſions very much to the ſame effe&, for he tells theſe Der- | equally intitled to credit as thoſe perſons whoſe characters are not 
ſons there in the lobby had blue cockades, and the perſons there | wounded, and whoſe credit ought not to be diſputed. 
ſeid, they would clear the lobby; if his Lordſhip withed it. they | What are the other witneſſes? The next is Mr. Anſtruther, 
would do it direftly, and without any trouble. The prifoner | a Gentleman at the bar, a more honourable character this iſland 
"aid, I will tell you, how the caſe ſtands ; if you wiſh your peti- | does not know. The next was Mr. Metcalf, an Attorney, who 
tion ſhould' now be taken into conſideration, you may ſtay—or'do | is known to be a perfon of am undoubted reputation. The next 
a you-pleaſe.” He then aſked them, whether they would chuſe to was Mr. Bowen, a Clergyman, whoſe reputation had- never been 
"have # now taken into conſideration; they were all filence and | touched, an offictating Chaplain of the Houſe of Commons, who 
-»attermtion when he addreſt them; when he ſpoke thus, they all was there that day. The next was Mr. Cator, late a Member of 
called oat; Now, now,” now!” and he then aſked them, Would | the Houſe, now not fitting in it, a man of large fortune, and a 
ven with-to be in the ſame ſtate with them in Scotland?“ 'they | very good character, and who could not have any with to do * 
ia, © Yes, yes!“ and the noble Lord's anſwer was, Well, well!” | any prejudice to the noble Lord. If theſe are the witneſfes that 
That is the account given by Mr. Cator. All this paſſed upon to the traniſactions before, and at the Houle of Commons,; 
the Friday: Beſides'this,'T have told you the miſchief that was are they to be believed, or his aſſertions, invectives, calummies, 
= done- between that time and the Tueſday, when the fame mob f or flanders, to do away that evidence? In anſwer to which, 
= came down again to the Houſe, with their blue cockades, there | nothing elſe ean be ſaid; and againſt which, (as, I hope, by the 
_ was the ſame danger to the Members; a Nobleman, who attended | bye, to ſhow you, and, at the fame time, only mean to do 
= the' Houſe, went at the haaard of his life, in the midſt of them. | my duty, I have no other hope,) no other evidence has been 
breast violence was offered, which was ſtopped only by the mili- given. Now, if their evidence is true, hat is the conſe- 
tary: A part of them go away to Mr. Hyde's houfe, and de- quence that reſults from it? what is theit language? what 
that, then to Newgate ; and this mob went with blue coe- f is proved by them: — That many thodſand men were ' formed 
" kades. / The noble Lord came to the Houſe in a blue cockade, | into a body, meeting for à public“ purpoſe, the object 
with that fame badge; and with that ſame bond of union and | of which was to repeal à law affecting the Proteſtant religion, 
fedition; which had marked him out as one of thoſe concerned in | which his Majeſty by his coronation cath is bound to ſupport : 
this tranfaQtion: With this/ appearance, he comes down to the | The language is, © That he has violated that oath, or broke it;“ I 
Houſe un Tucſday:;— Ho does he depart ?—He- is carried away | will not ſtand tor a word: and it is ſaid by the noble Lord,“ He is 
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in cxamph by the ſame mob, his horſes were taken off, and his in the ſame ſituation King James thę Second was when he abdi- 
„carriage and he drawn. ita the city. This is proved by his on cated the Throne :?* If one meant to ſound rebellion through the 
Amel, Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, that he was carried with him] land in language more plain; does our language furniſh expreſ- 
contrary to his with, to the houſe of Alderman Bull; the noble f ſions that will beiter anſwer the purpoſe? What is ſaid about the 
Lord knew the houſe in the: city to which he defired to go. This Scotch? They fpoke out, they did not mince the matter.” What 
- happens upon the Tueſday, and what does the noble Lord do up- is ſpoke about ſharing the common danger, about going to the 
en the Wedneſday? He goes to one of the Secretaties of State, gallows, which is à ſtrange idea to enter into the head of a man, 
And, as chi Counſel tells you; having nothing to du with thoſe | whole objects were perfectly peaccable, who looked not to any 
reranſabtions, he tells that Secretary he wants an admiſſion to his | thing like force, WHO was the laſt of all men who dreaded dan · 
ee, nd he tells/that-Secrataty of State he can be of ' great ger. What is his language in the lobby? The Scoteh did not 
Aervice'by ſpeahing to the tioters. In don't affect to ſtate every mince the matter, they ſpoke out in the plaineſt terms, that was 


bie- You; „I dare ſuy, cag recollebt dhe very proved by Mr. Bowen, Mr. Cator; and all the een, 
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dence in regard to what he ſaid about the Scotch. It appeared to 
the learned gentleman not to be material, but I think it exceſfively 
material. For you find what was done in Scotland; the Roman Ca- 


TRIAL OF LORD GEORGE GORDON. 


partaker of and encourger, and a friend to this miſchief, | This 
happened upon the Tueſday ; and the fame mob underſlanding 
his Lordſhip extremely well, as he ſhewed himſelf in appearance 


tholic houſes were deſtroyed at Edinburgh in the beginning of | to be the ſame friend to them, they expreſſed the like affection for 


1779 : lt was thought material by him, becauſe the noble Lord 
' himſelf in Bowen's hearing, faid, When the Maſs houſes were de- 
ſtroyed, the people of Scotland had redreſs ; that then Lord 
Weymouth ſent them an official letter, the deſign of introducing 
the fame law there ſhould be dropt. Three of theſe witneſſes 
proved that he aſked, **© Why they ſhould not be in as good a ſitu- 


him; for they ſuffer him not to {link away from the Houſe im an 
unimportant, private way; no, that was not the caſe; multitudes 
attend him with huzzas, his horſes are taken from his carriage, 
and he, their leader and governor, is carried in triumph to the 
very end or extremity of the city. All this, you ſee, paſſes upon 
the Tueſday ; and a part of that very mob with himſelf, ſhewing. 


ation as the Scotch were, or would not they wiſh to be in as good a | their fondneſs and attachment to him, go, ſome of them, firſt to 

Gruationas the Scotch?” © Yes, yes,” cried the mob, -* Well, well!” | Hyde's, afterwards to Newgate, and commit the devaſtations with. 

the noble Lord: Why need I argue on the force, the reſult of | which you are well acquainted. | | 
theſe expreſſions ? What does he mean by the Scotch ſpeaking | To ſuppoſe a want of connection here, is to ſhut one's eyes againſt | 
out, and not mincing the mattter? what is it they did? by | the cleareſt light. But upon the Wedneſday that follows, which I: Wl 
force they had reſented the law being extended to them, by the have mentioned as a fact, he goesto Lord Stormont, tells him he could 
deſtruction of the Maſs-houſes, 1 will not waſte your time | be of great ſervice in putting a ſtop to thoſe riots. —Good God 
in endeavouring to enforce this; becauſe I am ſure neither | Gentlemen, after all this, what are the topics of deſence? Why, in 
you, nor any one that hears the evidence, can poſſibly en- truth, it is laid by my friend, and that ſeems to be the main argument 
rertain the leaſt doubt upon the meaning of the ſpeeches of | that, in truth, all the miſchief was not done by any of the Pro- 
the noble Lord,—If the noble Lord had been aſked, what teſtant Aſſociation; it was not done by any man connected with 
was the meaning of this, when he talked about the Scorch, | Lord George Gordon; that he had nothing to do with them: And 
he would have ſaid, the man muſt have been a driveller | that is gravely urged, (with what propriety you will judge, be- 


that did not underſtand it. The language Mr. Bowen mentioned 


caule, to be ſure, it will be a very eſſential point in the cauſe; . 


is expreſs ; if it is, can any thing be a more direct, immediate, or | as it you could believe, that after what paſſed at the Houſe of 


profeſſed incitement to the deſtruction that followed of the Roman Commons, thoſe who deſtroyed the Romiſh Chanel, and went 
Catholic chapels here ? The Roman Catholic chapels had been | on with other miſchief, were an unconnected mob, to be ſure, 


deſtroyed at Edinburgh. You remember that very thing followed 
here upon the Friday night. There are material expreſſions which 
he ſaid, again and again, Be ſteady and firm.” This is here men- 
tioned as if it was nothing. And when the noble | ord told 


you would have then a very different caſe to decide upon from 
what you have at preſent ; becauſe you would have to judge upon 
the effect of the noble Lord's conduct from what paſſed at the 
Houſe of Commons only but can this be the caſe? Is there 


them, he would not tell them what to do. The matter could not | any man that has a head upon his ſhoulders that can believe it 


go on; but muſt be put an end to, if they did not go: but he Was the caſe? A prodigious mob appeared with blue cockades, W 


lays, * You may ſtay, or do as you pleaſe.” What, ſtay againſt | came down to the Houle, filled up its avenues, tumultuous to 
the will of the Members of Parliament, to obſtru& and impriſon | the laſt degree in the lobby, then they committed great outrage, 
them? They were in a ſtate of impriſonment, till a military force particularly upon the Bithop of Lincoln and Mr. Ellis; but that 
came to relieve them. What, in God's name, could they do | 1s not proved only; they are in plain terms exhorted by. the 
more, unleſs by violent hands they had inſtantly put the Members noble Lord, they ought to be the ſame as their brethren in Scot- 
to death. Under thoſe woids, can it be imagined any thing elſe | land; they had redrets when they pulled down the Maſs-houſes' 
could be implied, but that it was his intention to compel an imme- then, Gentlemen, immediately after the Maſs-houſes are pulled 
diate conſent to the repeal of that law What 1s the conſequence *? down, that exhorration is comphed with. Now, here, it I am 
Dreadful to the Members, to whom they acted a very hoitile part : aſked, Whether. believe that all the Proteſtant Aſſociation did 
it was marking out, almoſt for ſlaughter or immediate death, every | this, or concurred in this? J own, I do not believe it. I ſhould ; 
man that tock any part adverſe to theſe petitioners, as they are be very unwilling to brand 49,000, or 20,000, or-10,000 of theſe Wil 
called. Theſe petitieners, who ſigned a petition, framed in the | men with any ſuch. miſch.et ; bur that the members of that aſſo- 


moſt innocent language, the noble Lord deſires to be firm and | ciation'did it, there can be no doubt. You have heard various 


ſteady. I heard of humble petitioners, and modeſt petitioners 


and reaſonable petitioners, and earneſt petitioners, but a fleady and | doubt of this. Whom did the noble Lord addreſs in the lobby? 
firm petitioner is a new creature :—one which, I hope, I ſhall not certainly members of the Proteſtant Aſſociation ; he underſtands WM 
live to ſee encouraged in this country. For petitioners to petition | iv, and he talks to them as his friends, they wore the blue coc- il 
with firmneſs, | muſt underſtand to be with a determination not to | k:des ; but by way of adducing a different idea, Sir Philip Cterke 


„arguments made uſe of, and ſome evidence adduced to create a 


be refuſed: then, he no longer petitions, but commands. This ſays, he thought they did not look quite ſo well dreſt; but made 


.exhortation is an exhortation to men, who do not come to aſk, but | a worſe appearance, and were of a lower fort than thoſe. he:ſav 
are reſolved to take: no fair language will warrant any other con- in the ftrcers. I mean when he ſpeaks of thoſe in the lobby, they 


being heated and fatigued, would naturally aſſume a very different 3 


clufion, and yet theſe are the © moſt innocent of words.” 
Gentlemen, after all this, what is next done by the noble Lord 


after ſo much miſchief? A general conflagration was abſolutely | treats-them as ſuch ; and tells them, it is their petition ; they id Wl 
dreaded. But after ſo much miſchief to the chapels and the pri-| the moſt explicit terms offered to obey his dictates; they are told 

vate houſes had happened before the Tueſday, do you hear of to clear the lobby, and ſaid, they would immediately clear it if 
him going about to the inſurgents, to theſe miſcreants, who were 


„appearance, but they are addreſſed as ſuch by the noble Lord; he 


he deſired it; they would not force it on. He ſays to them 


ſetting the city on fire, to entreat them to deſiſt? Do you hear of | ** Lou may ſtay or do as you pleaſe, you cannot have fedreſs if the 
any thing being done to that tendency ? What is his conduct upon matter is put off till Tueſday, for to-morrow the Houſe doc not 


the Tueſday ? In my opinion the moſt important incident in the fit, Monday is the King's birth day, and on Tueſday the Park 

whole of his conduct, except that which paſſed between him and | ment may be diſſolved or prorogued.“ He talks to them as: mean. 
Lord Stormont. He comes to the Houſe of Commons, attended | bers of that aſſociation who had ſigned the petition, Wh 
by the ſame mob, with flags flying, and cockades in theif bats. | curred with him in the ſame view. Then what was the obje { 
How is he himſelf apparelled ? what enſigns does he bring with | thoſe that Ceſtroyed the h om iſn Chapels? Has it been ſug 
him? That ſame blue cockade. And for what purpoſe? Had he geſted in all you have heard to-day ?/ Have either of ce 
done any thing to put an end to thoſe diſturbances ? had he de- learned counſel ſuggeſted to you any poſſible motives that il. 
fiſted 2 had he changed his mind? did he diſapprove of the miſ-· duced thoſe miſcreants that committed that diſtruction upon the Þ| 
chief? did he with the tumults to ceaſe? did he mean to diſcourage. | 


them? Was not he, in the face of the world, who comes into Par- 
liament with that ſame badge in his hat, telling the multitude, 
in terms as plain as he could ſpeak, ** Here I am, purſuing the ſame 
cauſe with the ſame wiſhes and affeQioris I bad for you. I am the 
ſame man I was- before: perfectly -unchanged ; and I bear m 


wearing that cockade on the Tueſday, after all the miſchief that 
as done; neceſſarily connects him with the whole? I proteſt, 
when I conſider this circumſtance ; and though we hear not- of 
him at any ſire; though every man knew of the miſchief that was 
done; when I hear he had not made any attempt to ſtop its courſe, 
and dee bim -agaiv'dyating the markes of edition in his bat ; 1 
cannot poffibly be vondiaced but that he was; and meant to'ſhew 
| himſelf. to be, the Jarman; he had been upon the Friday 


y and the like expreſſions they held, and the ſame dahgüage th 
mark, my enſign; iti my hat? Can any man heſitate to fay the nguag ey 
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Romiſh Chapels, unleſs it was for the ſake of enforcing 'the 
| repealiof the law? No mortal man has pretended to yu eg 
had no man has. conjectured they had any other motive He 
| how are they diſtinguiſhed? Why: by che-ſatnetblue-cockadegtly | 


| the ſame cry, No Popery No- opery l down withithe'PapiſteY? J 


uſed at the Houſe ; they have the-ſame cockades; they are Ane 
upon the fame motives or none or there is hon“ Up WIEN 
ic can poſſibly be conjectured they did act b AgdSyor hill 4 
| remark, that none of the miſebief began ifa after“ dhe Win 
| tary force had removed the mob from the Houſe of C 
| ons And they bad hot done anſulting ate memberer 4 

the Hour / of Commons for ore chan an hour ufter they h¹,ẽ— 
deen temoved from the Houſe, which | was About nine 4 
onſomtthing aftet; for theioxrlieft period thibxhey c 
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| | Romiſh Chapels was about ten, or a liule after» About an — 


Good God! can there be a more demonſtrative evidence i or would 
it be more proof to you, if they had been actually ſoldiers, with 
their regular cloaths: having the fame. garb and the ſame coc- 
kades, they proceeded to this miſchief; But, what does Sir Phili 

| Jennings Clerke tell you ?—he tells you, that upon Tueſday night 
| (the day he came down with his cockade) he applied to Lord 
| George Gordon as his protector. It he applied to Lord George 
as his protector, was it againſt any other mob, or againſt the 
ſame mob, ſtill purſuing the ſame defigns ? fill wich the fame 
cry. No Popery; fill purſuing the ſame object from the beginning 
to the end? For you will underſtand, and it is extremely re- 
markable, that down to the time of the deſtruction of N ewgate, 1t 
d extremely clear, no other object had been purſued but deſtruc- 
tion. | There is not the leaſt proof, there is not the leaſt reaſon to 
believe, any other object had been purſued, except deltroying the 
{ Roman Catholic Chapels, and deſtroying the houſes of hole, who, 
either as witneſſes or magiſtrates, had endeavoured to obſtruct 
them in the deſigns they were purſuing. The learned Gentle- 
man mentions one as an exception, belonging to one of the learn- 
ed Judges before whom J have the honour to ſpeak, which makes 
it very improper and indecent for me to enlarge upon that circum- 
' Nance; but I am very far from thinking that is an exception; 
| and only what was done, was done in their heat. They purſued 
folely one uniform, conſtant defizn, to force the repeal of this 
' bill, and that their reſentment was uniformly againft the perſons 
whom they thought connected with Papiſts, becauſe they had 
paſſed that bill, which was called friendſhip/to Papiſts; and which 
| call not friendfizp, but toleration. They knew what every 
body knows, that the noble perſon, to whom that circumſtance 
was alluded, has ever diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the moſt reſpectable 
friend this conſtitution and country know of, to the moſt univerſal 
and liberal toleration. So when they were once embarked in a 
deſign to introduce perſecution, and the deſtruction of a parti- 
cular ſet of religioniſts, or, indeed, in a deſign to ſubvert all go- 
vernment, order and law, there was no one man in the kingdom 
againſt whom that reſentment and indignation would be ſo natu- 
rally pointed at: And. therefore, I confider that diſtreſsful miſ- 
chief, as one part of the ſame uniform outrage, began, continued, 
and conducted to one and the ſame wicked and execrable end. 
| And if this has been their conduct, can any mortal man doubt, 
that all has been done from the beginning to the end, by 
thoſe who have born the ſame. enſign, and joined in the ſame 
cry? Indeed, to ſuppoſe, that thoſe who. were at the Houle of 
Commons engaged in the tumult, crying, No Popery, Repeal, 
Repeal,” and another mob commuting all this deſtruction uncon 

| nefied with them, would go to the Romiſh Chapel, and deſtroy 
it for no other purpoſe upon earth, but the very purpoſe for 
which they were practiſing the tumults hete, is too ablurd to 
ſuppoſe, No mortal can believe it. But beſides that, what is 
Wi the. cffe8, and what can be the conſtruction of the noble Lord's 


—S. 4 


vice in ſuppreſſing the riots. '—How Would be of eſſential ſer- 
nice in ſuppre fling the riots of whom? Of a milerable ban- 
Gti, unconnected with the Proteſtant Aſſociation, unknown to 
= Lord George, with whom be never aſſociated, with whom he 

had vuthing todo, who owed nothing to him for his exertions, 
who mer zcted under his influence. And yet this is the only 
W argument upon which the noble priſoner's defence can be ſup- 
Fa © -- All this was done; it is ſaid, by a diſtinct mob, with:whom 
the Proteſtant Aſſociation, that came to the Houſc, had nothing to 
e Whoever. ſetiouſly conſiders what was ſaid; cannot polſibly 
1 help:ſaying; that the: noble Lord, too juſtly, I am; afraid, aſſumed 
toobimfelt the character of leader and commander, and in that 
Ttharaltty as able to da very great and eſſential ſervice. in ſup- 
| profſing.theiriots; He did it, the Council who ſpoke laſt for him 


ws 


and that 


| 
** 


of the noble Lords ſignat 


whom you laſt hard, as a prodigious exertion, and very 


was the man. 


id am-lorry/to detain you; 
abſervations bad to make; But it has been boldly {aid to yon, 
that evident for; the Crown: was: given by the ſcum of the 
worth atſelfnamdunting to nothing, and that it bas been tombatted., 
tatally-defeatad, and overpowered by. the | evidence yiven for the 
ntilenes. - Ia wave, I. ftretched m mind -with the utmoſt EXer- 
Sion; in order t9:c0lle3 — at ara if I could, that was 
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after they had left the houſe, the miſchief be gun at thoſe chapels. 


1 Jungunge to Lord Stormont? that he could be of eſſential fer | 


Wald you, to the uthnoſt of his: pο]e j, in one inſtance.— A very 
flendet; exertion:of his power, indeed! confined to one inſtance, 
not very voluntary; not of his own motion, but at the 
zequeſt of Pond, who comes to him, conſcious of tlie influence | 
ure, deſires protection from him, and 
us obtained it: and this is mentioned by the learned . | 
| 
| t-the mterolt; of/themotile-Liord. I uſe it, I hope, not unfairly, 
s provf of the hoer he told Lord Stormont: he had, becauſe be 
, ns boſe influence: this tumultuous aſſembly was guided | 
By. to whoſe influence and ns, they were likaly to yield. 
Sn have almoſt done with the 
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half; and if I was now aſked, and obliged upon oath to ſay, what 


it is that the priſoner has proved upon his defence? | proteſt I. 


am not able to tell you: I do not mean to take from it the 
weight of a grain, nor would I have you upon account of any 
obſe: vations of mine, be prevented from giving it its due weight. 
What is it that Mr. Middleton and two or three others tell you ? 
[ will not call the others any of them, the ſcum of the earth; 
that is an opprobrious name, which ſhould be given to people 
who are low and baſe, as well as diſhoneſt. If you look at the 
condition of the men, they certainly are not in a very exalted 
ſtate. Mr. Middleton is a preacher he ſpoke in exalted terms of 
Lord George Gordon, and ſaid he wiſhed to have this buſineſs 
conducted in a peaceable manner. This fame thing has been 
oblerved to have been id by him in St. George's Fields, 
where he had directed what numbers ſhould be aſſembled, and 
ſaid he would not go without twenty thouſand people; and di- 
rected the cockades and diviſions, and fo on ;—that he all at once 
altered his mind upon the Friday, and would nat have them go 
up in large numbers, but only a ſmall one. What does this 
amount to? Let me make one remark on the evidence of Hodg- 
kinſon and another min that followed him afterwards, in which 
they tell you, by way of guarding againſt the poſſibility that an 
idea of violence ſhould ever enter into the imagination or intention 
of any of thele perſons, or of Lord George Gordon eſpecially, for 
that he deſired, and it was the reſolution, "That if one cheek was 
ſmitten, the other fhould be turned.” In ſhort, they would fol- 
low that moſt amiable and peaceable doctrine delivered in the 
Goſpel, and they would for that time, and for that purpole, be- 
come the ſimpleſt and pureſt Chriſtians. My objection to this 
evidence is, that it is a great deal too much; and, I own, I am 
not ſcrupulous in laying, I have very great doubts of it. It is not 
a fort of evidence that is at all material: It is a faR, in itſelf, 
highly improbable, and it muſt be proved by more, and better 
witneſſes than thole, before I can believe it. But I am now come 
to a circumſtance, which, unleſs I am very much miſtaken, puts an 
end to it all. In St. George's Fields, if he was deſirous only thirty 


had taken the leading part, the polt of honour, and was their 
Captain, if the original plan was to be delerted, that he did not 
apply to the Committee, or to men of a particular weight and 
influence, or {peak to this man, or that man belonging to the 
Committee, to deſire the mul itude to diſperſe, and them- 
ſelves to go up with the petition only. But no ſuch thing 
is done by him; it was mentioned in a looſe way, that it was 
better for 30 or 40 people only to go: He goes not with them, 
that was not in his idea ; his going with them was never under- 
ſtood to be a neceſſary part or the proceeding., If the noble 
Lord had really held iuch language in St. George's-fields, if he 
had been;advcrie to this great multitude going, and very adverſe 
to riotous proceedings, how came it in the ſpace of a very few 
hours, when the occaſion very particularly calls for his powerful 
exertions to ailperie thoſe who were in the Houſe and in the lobby: 
the Legiſlature of this country proſtrate at their feet ; it is ver 

extraordinary he ſhould Jo totally forget what, he had ſaid before, 
that he ſhould not aſk chem to depart. He was very averſe to mul- 
titudes, he was very averſe £0! riots; a; multitude was at the Houſe 
of Commons; that was belieged and blockaded; they cannot act 


for riot and diforder ; and yet this friend: of peace, this man that 


wiſhes to diſperſe the tumult, does not {ay one word to them de- 


obey his orders, they would, clear the lobby if he deſited it; but 
when, he ſaw men not look ſo well wheg they were fatigued, 
preſſed, ſqueezed in the mob, as they had in the beginning ot the 
day, he tells them, He can give them, no advice, he tells them, 
they might ſtay or do as they pleaſed. I proteſt, myſelf I hold 
have thought I had been extremely culpable, though I had been 
known or unknown, if they had aſked-me for adyice, and d. had 
not gi ven it them. When no reaſonhble man could poſſibly have 
goubted what advice he pyght to give, The advice to be given, 
Was, Retire to your hohſes, and leave the Parliament ta judge of 
the reaſon, and nat foree/ them to decide upon the merits: of it. 
No man of undetſtanding, upon teflection, could have heſitated 
one moment to give advice; and yet. che noble Ljord, hO has 
them at command. ſayst *:4leowilhgive;themno.advice.” That is 
the expreſſion of Sir-Phalip:eanipgs Glerkegiabd another witneſs, 
he ſaid, *; You may ds 
that be was averſe'to tuùmults, when he would not at that mament 
endeavogr to appraſe the mob, hut ſuſſer an: univerſaltu teck ta the 


nerd not ge over t again, genfemeninali;this t iim 
poſſible to au id collecting avliat is clear He idle was a; conti 
nuation- of a deſign too nicer hb. was geing:en. Gesten. 
other expreſſiona av ilß ſhen jau that at Aiſſeren e timeaiν,jꝗuu che 


lobby, :this: nuble . Lend adi d them to hai pancr able 26 aſs: 
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given for the Priſoner, what it was that was. proved upon his be.. I he di 


er forty ſhould go, it is pretty extraordinary, when the noble Lord 


firing: they would | diiperte, —You are told they were willing to 


yaurpleate,”..;i Is-ic not abſurd ta ſuppoſe 


country, till 'the militarytforce exetted the mſelvas to prevent wy 
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c he did ſo, but it wii to be quiet, peaceable, and ſteady. If to be | Treaſon of this ſort: As for inſtance, I allude only to the determined b 
temperate, they are to be Hrm; for he tells them. to be tempe- | inſtances in hiſtory : If men, uneaſy at a law that empowers: the 


rate and firm; that is, in ſhort, + To commit no, outrage that is | affixing of wages, get together in a multitude, in order to raiſe 
not neceſſary for your purpbſe : but you: are firmly to purſue | them, that is levying war; if they have a mind to open all priſons, 
that purpoſe ; move not from your. ſtation, have the act repealed, | that is levying war; if, as in the reign of Queen Anne, they mean 
or overturn the Conſtitution; for ho other way can you repeal to - deſtroy Proteſtant mebting-houſes, . againſt the Act of Tole- 
the act.— Be all as one as to this firmneſs.“ I have but one tore | ration, that is High I reaſongr and however extraordinary it may 
remark thit recurs to me, and you will not wonder, as Lam al- | appear to your Ears. yet it is founded in ſtrong reaſon. If their 
moſt exhauſted, that I ſhould omit many things, I will not tire you object is to deſtroy a thing that is bad in itſelf, though not permitted 
with all his inflammatory expreſſions, enough are proved to have | them to deſtroy, as in an inſurrection, to deſtroy all bawdy-houſes, 
been ſpoken before numbers of his friends; and yet not one of chat is High Treaſon. it is in your own memory, that people were 
them has been produced, not one ot that Proteſtant Aſſociation, executed in Yorkſhire and Northumberland for reſiſting the exe- 
who heard Lord George Gordon ſay, The King had broken his cution of the Militia Act, that was High Lrealon; ſeveral men were 
coronation oath, that the King was in the ſtate of King James after | executed for High Treaſon upon. that account: and Lord Chief 
having abdicated his Throne ;” not one man has proved that no Juſtice Holt ſays, when they act in oppoſition to a law, by force 
ſuch words were ipoken;—Afe none of the friends ot the Proteſtant and violence to have it repeated, for many of thoſe calcs were for 
cauſe, none of thoſe witneſſes who are brought forth in his defence, | ating barely in oppoſition to an act of toleration, in deftroyin 
teady and able to ſay, I was preſent; l heard all that paſſed and meeting-houles ; ſays he, it is by this violence that they mean to 
that no ſuch words ever fell from the noble Lord? None of them | have it repealed, and the implication, therefore, is High Treaſon. 
who were preſent in the lobby, to tell you his Lordſhip has not ſaid | In the preſent caſe, there is no implication ; but the ground that 
thoſe words about the Scotch, which he uſed again and again, as | they go upon, if they can ſupport it, and which is for your judg- 
was repreſented by Mr. Bowen? Not one man belonging to them | ment, is, that the object was to force a repeal ; and therefore, with- 
preſent in the place has been brought to contradict that which was | out any doubt or hefitation, I tell you, as the joint opinion of us 
ſworn to by the ſeveral witneſſes upon the part of the proſecution. | all, that if this multitude aſſembled with intent, by acts of force 
This, Gentlemen, as it appears to me, carries an unan{werable con- | and violence, to Mt:midate, to awe, to force, to induce, or to com- 
viction : I cannot myſelf believe, but that unleſs expreſſions of | pel the King, Lords, and Commons to repeal an act, that is cer- 
that tendency had been uſed by the noble Lord, they mult have | tainly High Treaſon, SE fs 
been contradicted by a number of witneſſes ; however, no ſuch | Ihe next thing that is proper to mention to you, becauſe there 
have been produced before you. With theſe remarks, at this late | were many points of law addreſſ-d to you not ſo properly; and 


hour, I muſt put an end to what J had to trouble you with. Let that is, though the form of theſe indictments takes notice of | g N 


me repeat to you again, private and perſonal wiſhes I have none; | drums and trumpets, and arms, and ſwords, and. pikes, and 

I hope exactly, and I think upon this ſubject exactly, as if I fat in | guns, yet it is High Treaſon in ſuch a multitude fo aſſemb ed by 

Judicature upon the noble Lord. If the crime with which he is | torce, for ſuch a purpole, as I ſtated to you; whether there js a 

charged is not proved againſt him, it will be your duty to acquit | drum or a trumpet, whether there is a gun or a ſword, or whe- 

him ; and no man will murmur at your acquittal of him, But if, | ther a man 1s killed or wounded, or not; the queition is, whether 

upon the other hand. the crime is made out againſt him, and it is the intent is by force to obtain that end? Ihe laying the other 

. ſhewn that this miſchief was, from beginning to the end, praftiſed | circumſtances in the 1ndiftmenr are mere matters of form. | 

by theſe men, joining together by violence and force to compel the | Another propoſition that is neceſſary for you'to take with you 

repeal of a law; if the noble Lord concurred, and bore a part in | as a clear giound, is this : Whoever counſels, incites, adviſes, en- 

that deſign, if he incited it, if he conducted it, what muſt be the | courages, or is aiding to ſuch multitudes lo aſſembled, with 

\ conſequence? Ihe conſtitution of this country, nor the conſti- | ſuch intent, is equally a priacipal, and juſt as guilty as thoſe wio 
tution of any country whatever can ſtand, if outrages like theſe are | act. 8 

ſuffered to pals with impunity. It is always a painful taſk to pro- Having ſtated theſe propoſitions to you, which will be the 

nounce the fentence of guilt upon any man ; but no conſiderations ground-work of your future deliberation, there is another thing 

of noble birth, and no other motives that work upon the private | that is proper ſhortly to be mentioned, becauſe you have heard 

feelings of men, will make you deaf to the voice of truth and | a great deal of it, which was not neceſſary to be gone itte; and 

juſtice. If you ſhould find yourſelves at laſt obliged, for you will | that is, whether the bill of Sir George Savile was: wiſe ar pru- 

not do it unleſs you are obliged by the nature of the charge, and by | dent, or the contrary, or, whether the repeal was wife or expedient, 

the evidence brought in ſupport of it, to conclude that the noble | or the contrary? It is totally immaterial to the crime whether 

Lord has committed the crime of which he ſtands charged, | the grievance complained of be real or imaginary; whether the 

every man will be ſorry that the noble, Lord ſhould have been law that the multitude py force wants to change be a good law r 

uilty of it; every man will lament that he ſhould have expoſed | a bad law; it is the force that tends to make the altetation, that 

imſelf to fuch an unfortunate and miſerable fate; but yet no ſuch | conſtitutes the crime; and therefore it is totally immaterial whe- « nn 
conſideration. can totally extinguiſh the regard which we ovght to | ther it was a good or a bad law; it was not neceſſary tu make if 

have to the conſtitution of this country; which, if the noble Lord | that any part of this queſtion; I therefore will avoid going into 

is guilty, cannot poſſibly ſtand, unleſs he, as well as other offenders it. It is no act of toleration, I cannot diſſemble; and where the 

like him, meet with the puniſhment they deſerve.  fafery of the [tate is not concerned, my own opinion is, That 


0 | men ſhould not be puniſhed merely for worſhipping God in their 
| 1 own way, or for mere matter of conſcience, unleſs that matter 
| TT T of conſcience is prejudicial to the ſtate; that is the caſe..of the » mal 
Fo 4 19-065; 988 eit . Popiſh religion; and no wan has ever defended the penal laws * wa, 
Dr MAMNCETRT NN? on {rt againſt them upon any other ground; but chis is not a toleration, Wl 
| E A RL M A'N SFI E LD..S 0 H A R G E it only takes away one penalty out of many acts; they are ſtill fub- i 
| | CE 0:3 GE FUN. ject toall the penalties introduced in the reign of Qucen Eizabeth, 
8 T CR On J and yet you know Queen Elizabeth ſucceeded a cruel tyrant of 
Gentlemen / the Jury, 1 i Obs the Popiſh religion. Ihe great foundation of the reformation was 
Tut priſoner att cle Ur i; indidted for levying war againſt eltabliſhed in her reign, / the was expoſed to many plots of aſſaſſi · 
ik Majeſty. He is indiQedFor High Treaſon ; for that ſpecies | nation, 4n'a particular manner excommunicated, and her domi- 
hip High i reaſon called ſetying uar; therefore it is neceffary | $1005 given away by the Pope; therefore the ſituation of the times, 
for you to be at firſt e panefted of what it is the law has and the ſtate ot the country called for penal laws. — This act repeals 
eſtabliſhed to be levying war againſt the King, ſo as to conſtitute | n penalties enacted in che reign of James che Firſt, and yet you 
the crime of High Tre Aich in the ſtatute Gf Edward the Third: | Know there was great provocation in that reign; it began with 
and perhaps flowing fem what was tlie Ii before that ſtatüte. the Gunpowder Treaſon. lr repeals no law in the'reign.of.Charles 
T . 1 kinds of levying war, the one is a war levied the Second, and yet you know there was a Popiſh plot againſt 
directly againſt the fon of the King, to impriſon him, to de- the King, and a jealvuly held, by the then Court, of the Papiſts.— | 
* throne. him, or io 1 the other is a war Which is ſaid the It retpects po law in the rergn of King William, though there was 


: ; inſt the Mas, f the King, i fit; a change of Government from a Popiſh King, and;@hmitation to 5 
| 8 . ; 2 E ON e change the right of the Crown to another line, Weh made penal 
* N and therefore, if a multitude riſe * aſſemble, to laws neceſſary.—lr repeals one penalty only, that ſtands barely. 


public obj farce and viel it is lev. uponſche Act of Indemnity. Therefore it is totally a milrepre-y 
= oY "YE the Majeſty x, the King, , N . . ſentation to infer from argument, one way or the other, that ir 
1 "ll % of ſociety, to deſtroy - propetty, and 10 overturn reſpects the ſafety of the Proteſtant, or is an introduction 4 
=_ government ; it dogs not faster the King to reign according to | the who religion. It is flatteriag religious zeal, ' fanaticiſm 


1 | herefors for ages. it is eſtabliſhed,” and many men ha and enthuſiaſm, in the minds of the deluded multitude, which, in 3 
_—_ 7 r ant executed 4 f * n ** the hiſtory of the world, have ever been the cauſe of infinite mil» 
WO  ſemble with ald of violence to attain a genen object, that is High chief, national ruin, and injuſtice. But, in this caſe, it is quite g 
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| © +. Giffereht whether the repeal was right, or the law wrong; or the 
kd right, and the repeal wrong 3 for whatever the law is, o- 
tthing can be ſo diſhonourable to government as to be forced to 
tdtepeabit; for then government has no authority whatever. 
Having premiſed this, there is another thing which I ſhall now 
peak of to you; that is of a queſtion made at the bar, whether 
is lawful to attend a petition to the Houſe of Commons with 
mote than ten perſons? You have been told there was an act 
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in 
E | the reign-of Charles II. which was made upon the experience of 
tze conſequences of tumultuous aſſemblies; under the pre- 
tence of carrying and ſupporting petitions, abſolutely. forbidding, 
under certain penalties, mote than ten perſons preſenting a peti- 
tion to the King, or either Hovſe of Parliament. It is a mat- 
; tergfichnſideration to know, whether that law is in force or not; 
Ac, till this day, I did not think there had any where been a 
doubt concerning it: for, in my apprehenſion, and | ſpeak from 
the Joint opinion of us all, there is not any colour for a doubt 
that this law is ſtill in full force. The Bill of Rights in King Wil- 


„ 8 


the Bill of Rights aſſerts that Ir is the right of the ſubject to 
. Petition the King.” That declaration alludes. to the cale of the 
Biſhops in the reign of James the Second, who petitioned the 
- King, and were committed for it ; but the Bill of Rights nor any 
ſtatute, - does not ſay, you ſhall come with a multitude to repeal 


L the A& of Charles the Second; and Judge Blackſtone, in his 
Commentary, looks upon this Act to be in full force; we all take 
t it to be a law in full force; and therefore as the law ſtood, it was 
j an illegal act to attend this perition with more than ten, perſons. 
y Having premiſed 'thefe: propoſitions and principles, it naturally 
. comes to two points that the queſtion upon this trial muſt reſolve 
* itſelf into; and theſe points are therefore for your conſide- 


tration; and upon your determination of the fact of theſe two 
points, will depend the merits of the trial. The firſt is, whether 
the multitude aſſembled, and did acts of violences with intent to 
- Intimidate- the Legiſlature, and to get them to repeal an Act ? 
The ſecond is, if that was the intent of the mob, and, if it, ap- 
pears to be the intent of the multitude, whether the pri- 
ſoner at the bar was privy to ſuch intent, was the cauſe of, 
jincited it, or acted in promoting it? that is, Whether his in- 
tent appears in the part he took in regard to this aſſembled mul- 
titude, by intimidation to force the Legiſlature to get a repeal 
of this Act? Upon theſe two points, which call for your attention, 
depends the fate of this trial; for if the multitude had no ſuch 
intent, that mak es an end of the matter. If the priſoner did not 
concur in it, and was not the cauſe or inciter, nor took any part in 
it, it makes an end of it that way. Now, I obſerve, that moſt of 
you have taken notes; and therefore as to the firſt ground to which 
ſeveral witneſſes who were called for the proſecution, which 
ate not contradicted” at all by the witneſſes for th defendant, 
there ſeemed. not to be any matter of diſpute between them, 
There are certain facts, I will ftate in general from my memory; 
mme mob, and what they did. When I come to the ſecond paint, 
Lu ill'ſtate the evidence minutely and particularly. Now, it ſeems 
to be proved and admitted upon both ſides, and not contradicted, 
-#that upon Friday the ſecond of June- laſt, 1780, a vaſt multi- 
tude, in different diviſions, with ſtandards flying, upon ſome of 
hich were wrote, Proteſtant Allociation ;' upon others were 
wrote No Hopery, and people. with blue cockades, in different 
die iſions, came from St. Georges Fields through the city, down 
5 Fleet ſtreet, and dpwn the Strand, and brought a petition with 
them to the Houſe\of Commons, to repeal this which they called | 
Sir George Savile that When they got to the Houſe of 
Commons, à part of them, as many as the lobby could hold, 
jllled the lobby. and in George ſtreet, and in Palace yard, they 
obſtructed the Members of both Houſes; that they uſed the Biſhop 
of Lincoln very ill, chat they uſed a Gentleman very ill, whom | 
the mob took for Mr. Ellis, which was the ſame as if fit was Mr. | 
Ellis; that he made his eſcape through the Guildhall; that, they 
followed him through the houſe, breaking through to get at him; 
beſides this, they uſed Ldrd Sandwich very ill; that the coaches 
\nyerecftopped of the Lords and Commons, who were forced to | 
ſend to get ſoldiers to protecꝭ them; that the Houle of 
F H906% © 287 ct. Ur D350 
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cauſe they could not divide | 
| tion of che petition till Tueſ 


Uam's reign did not meddle with it at all, nor. mean to do it; for 


has any hand in jnciting the people to commit thoſef acts of vio- 


The Jury, after retiring about. half an hour, returned; 
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Commons could hot 
came, they went aw 


by ; that "they had 4 queſtiog upon which 
they wanted to divide; that they were kept ſilent mah oufg be- 


n 


the lobby, that the Houſe of 


parti 


goals were broke open, and a great deal of other miſchief dane: 
In general, this ſeems to be the tendency of what is not contro- 
verted or diſputed on either ſide; you will refer to your notes 


about it. I can fave your time from going over the witneſſes 
one by one, with regard to that point. But the ſecond, which is 


the great queſtion, Whether the priſoner at the bar was privy 
to, or was the cauſe of, or incited and encouraged it; whether he 
was the ſole cauſe, or adviſed the tumultuous multitude to come 
down to the Houfe of Commons, with a view to compel the 
Legiſlature to repeal the act; and upon that I will ftate-ta 


you the evidence, and make ſome obſervations upon it; but 


I ſhall leave them in general for you to make. he firſt wit- 
neſs that was called for the proſecution—[ Here his Lordſhip re- 
capitulaled the evidence upon the part of the proſecution.] Being inter- 


lon s evidence, and another part reſpecting his deſiring the people 


If there are any circumſtances which I omit, you will correct 
them by your own notes; and there are three Judges fitting by me: 
their notes. are correct.“ | Lene there Ee 93 BER 
Upon the part of the priſoner they have called ſeveral witnefles, 
and they tend to ſhew that he did not ſend this aſſembly of people 


to the Houſe of Commons. That he adviſed them hot to g 


that he adviſed ther to be quiet and peateable; that he did not 


keep them in the lobby, but told them to behave theiiſelves as they 


ought to do; and that the miſchief that was done Was nt done by 
any of the multitude that were affertibled in St. Git, 


evidence for the, priſoner; and, upon that evidence oli will make 
your own obſervations and applications, when bu come to con- 
lider it among yourſelves.¶ Herehis Lordſſip te 
cordingiy.] His Lordfhip' tien fad!!! 


1 


of both ſides; and the queſtion for ybu to detertitie id, whether 
this multitude, ſo aſſembled, went and acted, with intent to pro- 
cure and cauſe a repeal of this act by intimidation, force, and 
violence; and, whether the priſoner had any ſhare in that intent, 
in ſending ſuch a number of people down to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and in talking to them in the lobby, and in what; paſſed 
thereafter, after the Tueſday : and evefy thing he laid connected 
with the acts done; and whether he ig guilty 66 this ſaid intent and 
intimidation. If there was no intent of intimidation, either in 


the mob or priſoner, then he is to be acquitted. If. yu find he 


lence, and that he intended it, you will find him guilty, If ou 
are of opinion upon the evidence, that the ſcale. hangs daubtful 
between them, then it ſhould hang upon the favourable ſide. 
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rupted by the priſoner, and intreated to ſtate the Whole of Pier- 


to make way for the Members; his Lordſhip faid to the Jury, 


the St. Cebrge' s- Belds, 
N but by ſomebody elſe. Now I wil flate to you the'Whole'pf* the 
1:/and J refer you to your own notes, that is as to the aſſembling of 


eg evident ac- 
his is the whole of the evidence; you wilf weight the merit 
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